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A MUCH-NEEDED REFORM. 


We wish to address a serious word 
to thoughtful minds and patriotic hearts 
among all our political parties,—though, 
indeed, it is chiefly from those of our 
own, the party of Democratic freedom, 
movement and openness to sugges- 
tions of reform, that we must expect 
any favorable hearing for such sug- 
gestion as we desire to make. 

In the first place, all will agree with 
us in one thing—that our Presidential 
Elections have become tremendous nui- 
sances. Thatthey seem to be growing 
worse and worse every time, is equally 
clear. Only reflect upon the recollec- 
tions of 1840 and 1844. Is it not a 
monstrous evil that the whole country 
should be agitated with such a des- 
perate struggle of parties, as that 
which, in both those years, has raged 
over the whole length and breadth of the 
land, from centre to extremest circum- 
ference? Are not these frequent shocks 
too violent, too convulsing, too dislocat- 
ing ? Is it a trifling mischief,that our 
population, divided into two almost equal 
numerical halves, should be every four 
years thus precipitated against each 
other, with all the animosity, bitterness, 
revilings, and resentments which now 
mingle all their bad elements to swell 
that huge evil of Party Spirit, which all 
deplore, yet all sheave: otal all contribute 
to stimulate? That so much time should 
be wasted, so much capital squandered, 
so much energy misapplied, so much bad 
feeling mutually excited, so much 


demoralization, public and private, en- 
gendered ? 


Surely, on this point, at 


least, all of our readers will heartily 
agree, : 

But, how is the evil to be remedied ? 
—is the next consideration ;—or, if not 
susceptible of remedy, at least mitigat- 
ed? | Fewer elections—a longer tenure 
of the Presidéncy,—will probably be the 
answer of most to whom the question 
for the figst time presents itself. The 
suggestion.once thrown out by General 
Jackson,of six years and a single term, 
will doubtless occur to almost every 
reader. Would that change mend the 
matter? Far, indeed, from it; and 
Genera! Jackson never made a greater 
mistake in his life. 

Kor whatis itthat hasswelled our Pre- 
sidential elections into what we see them 
now? What is it but the immense im- 
portance already attaching to them—the 
immense interests already involved in 
them? If the importance of the of- 
fice, from its controlling veto influ- 
ence on legislation for four years, is 
increased—if the interests involved in 
it, by converting the general tenure of 
all the benefits of its patronage from 
four years to six, are magnified in the 
proportion of those figures—what other 
effect could be produced than to swell 
the very evil which is thus sought to be 
remedied by a process akin, in wisdom, to 
that of extinguishing a fire by the addi- 
tion of fuel ? 

But it may be said, we should at 
least have a long period of intermission. 
Allow one or two years for the actual 
contest, there would be at least four or 
five of something like repose. This is 
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a fallacy. Have we any intermission 
—any repose—anything better than a 
slight, momentary lull, in the perpetual- 
ly raging storm? And, surely, it would 
be proportionately worse, if the fury of 
the storm were to be increased, by the 
stimulation of the causes to which it is 
chiefly to be ascribed. It is not every 
four years, that we hold a Presidential 
Election now. It is every year; in 
some States, every aig wae Not only 
every member of the federal legislature, 
but, as a general rule, every officer of 
every State government, executive and 
legislative—nay, every town clerk and 
every village constable—is elected on 
Presidential principles, Presidential in- 
terests, Presidential tendencies. Whig 
songs for 1848 are already set to music 
—already sung by the roystering patri- 
otism of bar-room politics. The echoes 
of the shouts which greeted President 
Polk’s inaugural are yet in one ear, 
while the other is already saluted with 
wy clamors and party discussions 

aving reference to the formation of 
issues and organizations for the election 
of his successor. Gentlemen may cry 
peace.peace,but there is no peace!—rest, 
rest, but there isno rest! And all this, 
—or a large part of it—grows out of 
the vast magnitude of the consequen- 
ces of an election, on the present tenure 
of power by a victorious party. This 
is the great motive—this the perpetual 
stimulus. Hence the hope and the ef- 
fort—-hence the anger and the disap- 
pointment—hence the strong excitement 
of all the ambitions, interests, intrigues, 
and passions which attend one of these 
great struggles of parties, and which be- 
come immediately transferred — with 
scarcely diminished violence, even 
though the loudness of their expression 
may subside for a while—to the next 
renewal of the same still beginning, 
never ending contest. 

The true remedy lies exactly in the 
opposite direction. Attack the effect in 
its causes. Do not dream of reducing 
the former by magnifying the latter, but 
in proportion as you reduce the latter 
the former will subside, if we may never 
expect to see it wholly disappear. 
Make a Presidential Election less im- 
portant ; make the splendor of the Pre- 
sidential prize less an object of tempta- 
tion to deep intrigue and desperate 
struggle on the part of great politicians ; 
make its patronage less an object of 
ambition and cupidity to the masses of 
minor ones who overspread the country 





—who raise the clamors—organize and 
work the machineries—govern the local 
political affairs—and direct, if they do 
not create, a large part at least of the 
public opinion. Shorten the Presiden- 
tial tenure; and reduce the Executive 
patronage. This is the only remedy, and 
matters have reached such a pass that 
it must soon be applied, and all reflect- 
ing men must soon admit into their 
minds the truth of its necessity. 

For our own part, our preference is 
clear for an annual term, with unres- 
tricted reéligibility ; upon which, cus- 
tom would soon fix the law of one or 
two reélections as the proper limit of 
individual ambition. 

What! A Presidential Election every 
year? An earthquake annually? A 
political revolution with every revolu- 
tion of the seasons ? 

Softly, softly, we reply—you forget 
that if we should have four times as 
many Presidential Elections, they would 
be in more than equivalent proportion re- 
duced in importance and excitement. A 
Presidential Election would then add 
litle or nothing to the excitement of an 
ordinary local election. These latter 
we have every year, and must continue 
tohave. Nay, noone of them would be 
attended with half the excitement that 
now pervades them all. As before re- 
marked, every one of them is already a 
Presidential Election—and an election 
having reference to a four-years’ Presi- 
dential tenure, with all its passions, its 
ambitions and its bitternesses. The 
Presidential question would no longer 
be the Aaron’s rod to swallow up all the 
rest. It would be, as it ought to be, sub- 
ordinate to the State and Municipal ques- 
tions upon which the State and Munici- 
pal elections ought to turn. It would 
then add nothing sensibly to their excite- 
ment, whilethey would be relieved from 
the factitious excitement which they 
now borrow from it. Of a verity, this 
appears to us so plain, that we are only 
astonished that it is not already an uni- 
versal conviction, already ripe for imme- 
diate translation into action as a prac- 
tical constitutional reform. That it 
will, that it must, very soon be so, we 
cannot doubt. 

But—(shall again exclaim the object- 
or)—shall we have an annual sweep of 
offices—a yearly rotation of the great 
vicissitude of In and Out! It is bad 
enough as it is now—would you qua- 
druple the evil already so pernicious ? 

No, certainly not. On the contrary, we 
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would indeed apply an effectual cure 
to this evil. It is now tolerated to some 
extent every four years, because the 
public mind feels that even though an 
experienced incumbent may be super- 
seded by another who has yet to make 
himself familiar with his new duties, 
the prospect of a four years tenure is long 
enough to make a few months of inefh- 
cient experimental settling cown in the 
office of little importance in comparison 
with the motives inclining a victorious 
party to this species of reward to its more 
meritorious or more necessitous friends. 
This length of tenure is also sufficient 
to constitute an attraction to the latter— 
to tempt them from other modes of in- 
dustry—to lead them to hope for office, 
aim for it, labor for it, and finally to 
press hard upon the central dispensing 
sources of patronage, with “ powers of 
application” hard, hard indeed to be 
withstood. All this would be changed 
under an annual tenure of the Presiden- 
cy. Neither would the public mind 
then tolerate unnecessary _ political 
changes of office from year to year; 
nor would a President, a candidate for 
annual reélection, then venture upon 
them ; nor would office thus fugitive 
and slippery in the grasp be an object 
of pursuit or desire to any extent com- 
parable with the present miserable state 
of things in this respect. Even, there- 
fore, without any restriction upon the 
power of official patronage, this one 
simple change at the central main- 
spring of the general machinery, would 
go far to apply the remedy so much 
needed throughout the now disordered 
action of the farthest extremities. 

But we do not propose to stop here. 
We would in that case fix a regular 
term for all offices in their nature sus- 
ceptible of such limitation, and deprive 
the Executive of the power of removal 
without cause to be assigned to the 
Senate, Subject to the check of an 
annual responsibility, the Executive 
would then take very good care that 
those reasons should always be good 
ones. ‘The extent of the federal official 
patronage would then be confined to 
the offices falling vacant irregularly 
from time to time, here and there. ‘i'ak- 
ing four or six years as the general 
tenure, every year would witness the 
expiration of only one-fourth or one- 
sixth of the commissions of office, in- 
stead of the whole being considered, as 
now, subject to the action of the vast 
patronage power of the Executive. The 
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altered state of things to which we re- 
fer, as the certain result of the suggest- 
ed reforms, would moreover generate 
such a state of public feeling on the 
subject, that the usage would soon, we 
are sure, grow up to be, to re-appoint 
all faithful and serviceable officers, of 
secondary grade, without reference to 
their politics. 

Is not the simple suggestion of these 
thoughts enough to carry home to every 
mind an earnest desire to realize in 
practice the change that would then 
come over the,spirit of our politics ? 

To attempt to apply similar views to 
the action of a party or an administra- 
tion now, is out of the question. No 
party coming into power, or already in 
it, will—or indeed, in reference to the 
practical necessities of position, ought 
to undertake such a suicidal quixotism. 
The existing evils are but the fruit and 
foliage produced by a necessity of na- 
ture from the deep root, and the vital 
sap which it sends circulating through 
the minutest ramifications of the strue- 
ture. Itis the system which is wrong; 
but the system, as time and the pro- 
gress of events have developed it, has 
to be administered on its own princi- 
ples. ‘To be in the system, and to at- 
tempt, while in the system, to defy and 
nullify its principles, is at once absurd 
in theory and self-destructive in prac- 
tice. A President is more governed b 
his party, than his party by its Presi- 
dent. General Jackson could not car 
outin practice many of the ideas whic 
he entered on the Presidency most ho- 
nestly desirous of adhering to. Con- 
trast, too, General Harrison’s undoubt- 
edly sincere professions on this subject, 
with the performance of his one single 
month, and of the continued action of 
his Cabinet while it adhered to his suc- 
cessor, and constituted the administra- 
tion unmitigatedly Whig. The system, 
the system, we repeat, tends to createa 
necessity which an administration can 
only modify and direct, but can neither 
resist nor evade. It comes into power, 
for instance, with vast numbers of dis- 
tinguished and meritorious friends need- 
ing office quite as much as existing in- 
cumbents—as well, or better qualified 
for its duties—expecting it, desiring it, 
and supported by the general local feel- 
ing of their party, which expects and 
desires the proposed changes, and which 
will be disappointed and displeased if 
that expectation is not gratified. 

And when it is then come in mind, 
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that, as a general rule, the incumbents 
have gone into office on the same 
principle, with a fair understanding of 
the value of their tenure of the places 
which they were under no obligation 
to take—and in most cases supplanting 
predecessors under circumstances of 
private hardships fully equal to that 
which the revolving wheel of- political 
fortune brings again home to them- 
selves—when it is borne in mind that 
at each successive step of alternate 
retaliation it becomes more and more 
difficult, more and more impossible, for 
either to refuse to take the rent—it 
may be understood even by those who 
most heartily dislike this part of our 
“system,” how idle it is to expect, how 
unreasonable to demand, from any new 
party and administration coming into 
power, anything short of a very exten- 
sive change in the offices at its disposal. 

We dislike this as much as any, and 
much more than most. Nevertheless, 
as practical observers and reasoners, 


we see the present necessity out of 
which it grows; the impossibility of 


preventing it; and the folly of railing 
against it. It is in the bad system 
that the fault lies, and there alone can 
it be reached by any effective cure or 
prevention. Perhaps, too, it is best to 
let it have its fall way, without tinker- 
ing at its eternal symptoms with pallia- 
tives and patches, tending only to 
delay that radical reform which may 
be best promoted by allowing its neces- 
sity most speedily and strongly to 
demonstrate itself. That reform is 
only to be found in reducing the 
Presidential term—taking away the 
power of removal without good cause 
assigned—and we ought to add, trans- 
ferring to local popular election a 
large proportion of the official patron- 
age, now vested in the executive. 
Sooner or later this must be done ;— 
the later it is, the worse it will be,— 
the sooner, the better. 

The reform here proposed would open 
the chance of honorable Presidential 
aspiration to many men of the highest 
rank of ability and merit who now 
stand necessarily excluded from it. 
Any one can for himself easily make 
up at this moment a list of some fifteen 
or twenty eminent Democrats, in differ- 
ent sections of the Union, who may be 
said all to occupy what may be called 
a Presidential position, that is, to be 
fully worthy and suitable as possible 
candidates for that highest of human 


political honors; yet not more than 
three or four of these are likely ever to 
attain it. The tendency of such a state 
of things to foster intrigue, combination, 
undue means even for legitimate ends, 
among public men of the highest grades, 
it is needless to dwell upon. A fair 
justice, too, would seem to require, that 
now, when the great and fast growing 
extension of our country produces the 
effect of bringing forward on the stage 
of public life so large a number of men 
of equal, or nearly equal pretensions, 
this honor should not be confined to 
two or three of a class embracing 
perhaps a dozen, to the necessary 
exclusion of all the rest. With annual 
elections, and reéligibility, restricted 
in practice so as to give each President 
not more than three, and perhaps on an 
average two years, the greater number 
of men of this class would be taken up 
by the people in succession, while the 
Presidency would move round in a 
healthy rotation through the different 
sections and States, to the satisfaction 
of all, and the avoidance of those 
sectional jealousies which are now so 
irritating and so mischievous. 

This is the time to consider and to 
act upon this subject—just at the close 
of one Presidential contest, and before 
the cindidates have been indicated for 
the next ; while there are still, therefore, 
no special interests enlisted in opposing 
this suggestion for the purpose of 
securing a larger probable term of the 
Presidency to their own already select- 
ed candidate. There are already se- 
veral eminent ornaments of our party 
who are looked to, with more or less of 
hope by their respective friends, as our 
candidate for 1848. If the proposed 
reduction of the term should be made, 
ail could then come in, in timely order, 
while several others, now scarcely 
thought of, though no less meritorious, 
would also be brought in the scope of 
a legitimate chance. The Roman 
Consuls were annually selected—why 
not our Presidents? The executives 
of several of our States—why not the 
executive of the confederacy ? 

We shall be glad if the Democratic 
press generally would copy this article 
—which we have purposely made a 
short one—whether to express their 
concurrenc e or dissent is immaterial, 
provided, only, they bring the matter 
fairly before the consideration of their 
respective circle of readers. 
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POOR ESTEER, THE JEWESS. 


A REMINISCENCE OF MOROCCO. 


Tue timidest and gentlest of creatures 
was poor Esther (or Esteer as it was 
usually pronounced), when she pre- 
sented herself one morning, for a place 
of domestic servitude, to a Christian 
lady who had become a resident at 
Swarrah, or Mogadore, as it is called 
by Europeans, on the coast of Morocco. 
The touching sadness of her faltering 
tones, with the expression of deep 
melancholy resting on her regular and 
singularly lovely features, could scarce- 
ly fail to win for her kind words and 
courteous reception from the Christian 
bosom she appealed to so pathetically 
for shelter and employment; and in 
defiance of the warnings given by the 
more initiated, in regard to the physical 
qualities of strength, and the habit of 
labor, adapted to the duties she was 
required to perform, that quick monitor 
which touches the chord of sympathy ina 
woman’s heart was true to its own 
instincts. Esteer’s tears, as they flow- 
ed from a fount long closed, down a 
cheek as smooth and pale as marble, 
and as finely moulded by the hand of 
God to the lines of beauty, as marble 
has ever been chiselled by that of man, 
came warm up from that hidden spring 
which gushes forth from the hearts of 
the unhappy, only when touched by 
the magic of unaccustomed tenderness. 
The result was, that, contrary to much 
sage advice, Esteer, with the white soft 
delicacy of her little taper fingers, which 
seemed never to have attempted any 
ruder task than that of braiding her own 
flowing luxuriance of raven tresses, 
with her gait of graceful repose, and 
and eyes into whose soft but richly 
beaming depth it seemed impossible to 
look and impose upon her any command 
of menial service—was promptly receiv- 
ed, by our young and perhaps unwise 
Christian dame, into the responsible 
post of a “ maid of all work.” 

The rest of the household consisted 
of an old woman, named Rammo, who 
was monarch ot all she surveyed in the 
kitchen ; and a giddy piece of mascu- 
line humanity, named Hadzar, whose 
chief employment was to break all 
those fragile articles of household indis- 


pensableness which could not be repla- 
ced for love or money in Swarrah; 
each such oceasion, according to the 
superstition of the country, being always 
eagerly announced by him to his pro- 
voked and despairing mistress as @ 
grand sign of “luck.” The Christian 
lady who exhibited this reprehensible 
imprudence in the choice of a servant, 
was, though herself not yet “ out of her 
teens,” the wife of an American gentle- 
man, whom commercial pursuits had 
brought to this part of the world. At 
the time of Esteer’s introduction into 
her service, her husband was absent 
on a distant voyage, leaving her the 
charge of a large old Moorish house, 
two infant children, the younger of them 
still in the cradle—and the above describ- 
ed rather oddly assorted household. In 
addition to the above, I should mention 
an “Emperor’s soldier,” whose duty 
was to officiate as a porter and guard 
at the gate. His name was Hassaun. 

Esteer, however, soon fell in, and abun- 
dantly justified that confidence in her 
to which her sweet and melancholy 
beauty had been her sole title ; and put 
to shame the warnings with which her 
young mistress had been cautioned 
against taking her. She knew little 
indeed about any of the duties of menial 
service ; especially in a household con- 
ducted as much as possible on “ Chris- 
tian principles,”—it without profanity I 
may thus use the word in the sense in 
which it was commonly employed, to de- 
note European in distinction from Maho- 
metan, But the willing heart and the 
quick and docile intelligence soon tri- 
umphed over the disadvantages of the 
delicate and inexperienced hands; so 
that while still much as possible spared 
all severer tasks, in general usefulness 
as a personal attendant upon her mis- 
tress, Esteer became one of the most 
serviceable of “ helps.” 

Yet still, with all her anxiety to 
please, and all the pain with which she 
appeared to feel the slightest failure nm 
her offices, however unnoticed or un- 
chided, no praise, no evidence of satis- 
faction, no mark of kindness even, 
seemed ever for a moment to withdraw 
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the veil of sadness that clouded her 
lovely face. There was an idiot old 
man who shortly after her installation 
in her place, guided by the animal in- 
stinct which alone remained to his 
wretched and imbruted condition, estab- 
lished his seat beneath the wall of the 
house, to await a share of Esteer’s daily 
food ; of which indeed she never par- 
took herself until the larger and better 

rtion had been laid by the side of the 
miserable drivelling being whom it was 
poor Esteer’s lot to call father. She 
was indeed the daughter of the doubly 
despised old idiot Jew who crouched 
and gibbered all day there by the 
Christian lady’s gate. But the spirit 
and the heart were gone. utterly gone, 
that had once known her as such ; and 
no other sentiment, no ether mental 
sign of life remained to keep alive the 
vital spark in what seemed but the very 
ashes of humanity, than an avaricious 
greed for money. Ifa few fluse were 
cast to him, he would clutch them in his 
attenuated hand with an iron grip that 
defeated the often tried efforts of mis- 
chievous Moorish boys to rob him of 
them; and with a cunning that defied 
scrutiny he would hide them, even 
though, as had sometimes been the case 
before he became fixed in his present 
better quarters, he was himself half 
starved for food. 

And yet, to the young mistress of the 
young Jewess, there was a still pro- 
founder melancholy in the picture which 
the daughter herself presented, of an 
utterly frozen, blighted, withered spirit, 
still animating, as though with a sad 
mockery of life, that form and face of a 
beauty so young, 80 exquisite, so evi- 
dently meant by a lavish mood of nature 
for all the best and brightest blisses of 
human existence, alike for bestowal and 
enjoyment. Nothing, as I have already 
remarked, ever appeared to reach her, 
tosoften her, to raise asmile on her hope- 
lessly dejected features, to let through 
a single ray of the blue through the per- 
petual cloud whose shadow for ever rest- 
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ed dark and cold upon her. She was 
ever gentle, ever uncomplaining, ever 
ready, willing and kind—ever anxious to 
satisfy, to exhaust herself in the labors 
of her service—and grateful for the 
kindness which was bestowed upon her 
by her mistress. She was all this, but 
she was never, as it appeared, in the 
slightest degree less unhappy. 

At length, however, the ice of her 
desolation did begin to yield. The in- 
stinct of womanly sympathy at length 
succeeded in teaching her mistress to 
find one remaining avenue to her heart 
yet unclosed, by which to let in one ray 
of something akin to a joy, one gleam 
of tender softening and warming natur- 
al feeling. She gave into her gentle 
keeping the charge of her young infant, 
so far as she was ever willing to sur- 
render it out of her own. The smile 
that first played around its mouth was 
elicited by her soft, touching and most 
melodious voice—the eye of incipient 
recognition beamed first on the sad 
beauty of her face—the little lips press- 
ed hers when nature first moved with 
the dim instinct of love in the holy pur- 
ity of the breast of a little child—and 
ere long the round chubby arms learned 
to encircle in their embrace the neck of 
the till now lonely Jewess. Heaven 
triumphed, and the desolate daughter of 
Judah was once more warmed into life, 
and to an interest at once soothing and 
gently exciting to her heart.* So that 
while she cradled the precious head for 
slumber on her own pure bosom, she 
took pleasure in chanting forth, after 
the manner of her country, the beauty 
and graces, present and future, of the 
talisman that had thus touched the long 
silent chord of harmony in her soul —in 
notes so deeply thrilling that the happy 
mother shed not a few secret tears 
whilst Esteer, seated at her feet, hushed 
her babe to repose. When the frolic 
and restlessness of the manly boy sought 
mirth and play, he would creep from 
Esteer’s knee to find it elsewhere ; but 
he would rarely fall to creep soon back 


* In correcting the proof-sheet of the present ** Reminiscence,” as it passes through 
the press, the Editor of this Review feels bound here to express his gratification at 
learning from it that he was made to serve so useful and agreeable a purpose at so 
early an age ; having been the juvenile whose unconsciously pleasant performances are 
here recorded. And if another “Esteer ” isto be found among the daughters of 
Judah, or any of the other eleven tribes, who should half match the description above 
given of the beautiful nurse of his teething days, we think he might be prevailed upon, 
with very slight urging, again to render a similar service by similar means. Ed. D. R. 
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again, wearied and disappointed, and 
pulow his little head for comfort or rest 
with her. 

Secure from taunt and malice, Es- 
teer thus went calmly on. The daily 
food—with a pious care which might 
put to the blush many a Christian 
daughter—never failed to be conveyed 
to the benighted old beggar at the gate. 
But a Christian’s roof in Barbary could 
not always protect one of her degraded 
caste from insult. One morning when 
the Moorish guard or porter above men- 
tioned happened to be out of the way, 
Esteer, having her little charge in her 
arms, chanced to look through an aper- 
ture in the wall opening on the street, 
from which it was usual to answer the 
ring of the bell of the door. At that 
moment a couple of Arabs were pase- 
ing, who had come in from the desert 


to sell their fowls to the citizens of 
Swarrah; they caught a glimpse of 


Esteer’s head, and rang. Iler mis- 
tress’s orders were never to answer the 
bell when the guard should be absent ; 
and on this occasion, while poor [s- 
teer’s heart beat violently with agitation 
and terror, she of course made no re- 
sponse to the summons. The effect of 
this on the wild men without, was to 
throw them into a state of violent rage ; 
and their clamors and threats, as they 
furiously besieged the door, at last con- 
strained Esteer to draw the bolt and 
raise the latch. Pale, trembling from 
head to foot, and crouching to the 
ground from fear of the cruel enemies 
of her race, now so exasperated against 
herself, she flung herself before the ter- 
rified child, who clasped his arms round 
her né€k and clung to her for the protec- 
tion which she was so little able to give. 
But instead of receiving, the child itself 
bestowed protection, and by that em- 
brace saved the life of the poor Jewess, 
its beautiful nurse; for one of the 
savage and infuriated Arabs, with raised 
cimeter, was in the act of striking when 
the child entwined itS arms around her, 
interposing its body before the blow, 
The Arab dared not strike the Chris- 
tian boy, and while his companion was 
in the act of tearing away the child 
from its close and struggling clasp, the 
mother, whom the sound of alarm had 
reached in a distant part of the house, 
entered, and accosted the Arabs with a 
mother’s resolute courage. They paid 
no regard to her, and seemed not indeed 
to hear her, and yielding to terror, she 
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gazed powerless on the fearful scene. 
They would undoubtedly have execut- 
ed their purpose, and struck the girl 
dead before her mistress’s feet, but tee 
fore they could disengage the child, the 
Moorish guard entered, his return (from 
some errand in the neighbourhood) hay- 
ing been hastened by the clamor of the 
Arabs at the gate. His presence was 
like oil upon the raging waters. The 
Arab sheathed his cimeter, though of 
course there was no apology to be made 
for sotrifling an occurrence ; while his 
companion, with the air of a rightful in- 
dignation which was very magnani- 
mous and merciful in consenting to be 
appeased, related the offence of the dog 
of a Jewess in refusing entrance to 
a Musulman. As a peace-oflering the 
lady suflered Hassaun to buy all their 
fowls at their own price, and they de- 
parted; but a stifled groan from the 
miserable old idiot outside, told of the 
ruthless kick, in passing, which had 
called it forth, Alas, for the Jews of Bar- 
bary! ‘To be spit upon, or only struck 
with the hand, would have been borne 
without even the plaint ofa groan. 

Esteer was long in recovering from 
this fright ; her mistress feared indeed for 
some time that it might permanently dis- 
order her reason: and she has ever since 
fancied that it was at least in part 
owing to the soothing eflect upon her 
heart of the love and caresses of the 
child, her little charge, that she did re- 
cover from it. That one little rill of 
pure and sweet nature laved the lone 
and chilled breast of poor Esteer, and 
set in motion one atom of that life with- 
out which drear indeed is the gift of ex- 
istence to humanity. 

A few weeks alter this occurrence, 
at the early call of the muezzin from 
the mosques, to warn the sleeping city 
of the Great God and Mahomet his 
Prophet, a cavalcade of eight or ten 
Christians, in the fresh and delicious 
early morning, were making active 
preparations for an excursion into the 
country. Camels laden with tents and 
bedding towered mountain high, beside 
the patient asses, whose more gentle 
and ambling gait was better adapted to 
the transportation of the delicacies 
which were amply provided to regale 
the bright and merry party during their 
sojourn. Strong, active mules, of a 
beauty and size only seen in Barbary, 
ventured to snuff the cool fresh air of 
heaven with upturned noses, in pre- 
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sence of their noble betters, the fleet 
symmetrical Arab horses, that pawed 
the ground, and neighed loudly their 
se ule: to bound it over the smooth 
and compact sea-beach, on whose sur- 
face their light hoofs would scarcely 
leave a print. One had been taught to 
cower his graceful body to receive the 
weight of his young mistress, the 
Christian lady above mentioned, and 
who is the narrator of these reminis- 
cences of another day and a distant 
land. Another, gentle as a lamb and 
fleet as an arrow, seemed delighted to 
bear the fair burthen it was his lot to 
carry. These two were the only ladies 
of the party. At length all seemed in 
readiness for a general start. The 
Moorish soldier as a guard, on his met- 
tlesome and powerful steed, adjusted 
gracefully his flowing haick, and look- 
ed the very impersonation of bravery 
and manly prowess, as he raised high 
his turbaned head, and placed himself 
at the head of the party, which then 
rode slowly out through the streets of 
the city towards the gate opening upon 
the beach, called the Bebel Exemo, or 
Gate of Entrance. 

The gate was soon passed, and saa- 
lams exchanged with the guard on duty 
there, and the little party cantered gaily 
on, with a perfect enjoyment of all the 
exhilaration of the occasion, when it 
was discovered that something was for- 
gotten. A halt was made, but the two 
ladies with Esteer and the child in an 
armuga (or a frame-work like a pan- 
nier, borne on a mule, with a seat on 
each side), with Hadzar to run beside, 
continued on. The fresh breeze from 
the gently heaving bosom of the blue 
ocean at their feet, courted them on- 
ward and onward, expecting to be fol- 
lowed closely by the rest of the party, 
until at last they found themselves at 
the end of this most perfect beach, a 
distance of not less than six miles from 
the city. In full confidence of seeing 
their friends and guard behind them, 
they looked back across the long open 
expanse of the distance they had come 
—but in vain; some unexpected delay 
had detained them, and the little party 
of unprotected females, an infant, and 
the young Jew Hadzar, who was the 
least available of the whole for any pur- 
pose of defence, felt themselves to be in 
a situation of very serious peril. 

No Christian ever dared to venture a 
mile beyond the city without an escort ; 


he would run great risk of encounter- 
ing Arabs, who would be very apt to 
murder as well as plunder him if they 
could. In the present instance, the 
gentlemen of the party would never 
have permitted the thoughtlessness of 
the ladies to lead them into such a 
situation, but they had turned back in 
quest of the forgotten articles for the 
expedition, never imagining that the 
latter would have proceeded thus un- 
guarded on their way. To dismount, 
tie the horses toa tree (for they had 
come to the entrance of the wood), and, 
taking shelter under the branches of 
another from the now risen sun, which 
lent to the fresh fallen dew more than 
the glitter of myriads of diamonds, to 
await the arrival of the rest, was all 
that could be done. The two ladies, 
indeed, could not be prevailed upon, in 
the buoyant spirits of youth, to feel 
much real alarm, confident as they 
were every moment of their being join- 
ed by their party ; but Esteer with the 
child stayed close to her mistress’s feet, 
in a seeming agony of fear, though she 
spoke not, for who listened to the 
warnings of a Jewess ?—while Hadzar 
chaffered his terror in audible mutter- 
ings, and invoked the God of Israel to 
preserve us from the wild Bedouins. It 
was in vain that Hadzar’s mistress re- 
minded him that he had broken a glass 
that very morning, but the charm of 
this omen of good luck could not stand 
such a test as this; and had he smashed 
the whole of the stock of crystal and 
china which he had sadly reduced, it 
would have yielded him but little com- 
fort in his present situation. 

Nor were the fears of our Jewish at- 
tendants unfounded. Presently was 
heard a quick, light rustling of leaves, 
which broke with a start!ing effect on 
the breathless stillness of the place, 
and a gazelle, swift as a thought, darted 
past them ; and before they had rallied 
from this alarm, there appeared in sight, 
at a short distance,three monsters in hu- 
man shape, wild Arabs, on their way, 
doubtless, to Swarrah, whose approach 
had frightened the gazelle, and had 
struck a no less degree of terror into 
the little defenceless party, who, para- 
lyzed and motionless, awaited their ap- 
proach. Their loins only were covered ; 
their stiff, black hair, standing out on 
end, gave a savage hideousness to their 
faces, inexpressibly terrific. A moment 
or two of surprise and wonder checked 
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their advance, when presently a fiendish 
sound, half a laugh and half a shout, 
bursting from them, sent the blood chill- 
ed to the heart of both Christian and 
Jew. Each wore a sort of short sword 
or large knife, in a carved silver case, at 
his side, which they unsheathed, and 
drawing their fingers along the shining 
edges, they pointed upward to signify 
that we should soon be there. As they 
approached, the cries of Hadzar ap- 
peared to enrage them even more than 
our presence, and the hopeless upturn- 
ed face of the Jewess they spat upon, 
for they were within a few yards of us. 
One more agonized look to the beach, 
by the misguided ladies whose thought- 
lessness had brought them into this 
peril, seemed the last human effort of 
hope—for the Arabs would have made 
no bones of despatching them all in 
cold blood—when the blessed turban of 
our guard appeared, swift as the wind, 
and nearing the place where we were. 
The Arabs followed the direction of our 
eyes, and instantly on perceiving the 
approaching rescue, fled through the 
wood, leaving their murderous work un- 
done. When the Moor reined in his 
panting steed, whom he had spurred at 
a single stretch on a swift gallop from 
the city gate till he overtook us, every 
tongue was palsied with horror for some 
minutes ; and before any one could tell 
the tale, the Arabs were out of sight and 
beyond pursuit. The child looked on 
in wonder, and threw into Esteer’s lap 
the flowers he had pulled from the bank ; 
but she, for the first time, paid no heed to 
her little friend, who buried his head in 
her bosom, as he was wont when trou- 
bled, but no tender pressure responded 
to his caress. Esteer had swooned, and 
remained for a long time insensible. 
After this occurrence, and her recoy- 
ery, no further accident disturbed the 
excursion, which had been so near a 
tragic termination at its very outset. 
The destination of the party was toa 
beautiful spot called Einil Adjar, about 
thirty miles from Mogadore, where a 
week was to be spent in encampment, 
with an ample provision of marquees, 
tents, &c., and all desirable means and 
appliances, with light hearts and happy 
spirits, for the enjoyment of a little epi- 
sode in the routine of life in a Moorish 
- Nothing of particular note occur- 
red in connexion with Esteer, within 
that period. I may only mention that 


the party committed the serious mistake, 
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in choosing their spot for encampment, 
of disregarding the familiar Arab 
verb, “pitch your tent upon a hill.” 
Extreme beauty of scenery, coupled 
with apparent healthiness of situation, 
led them to select a spot in a valley; the 
consequence of which was the reception 
of the seeds of a violent African fever 
by two of the party, which compelled 
their return on the fourth day to the 
city. One of these was Esteer’s mis- 
tress, who, on the occasion of that fear- 
ful fever, came into closer contact with 
the angel of death, than it is often the 
lot of those who survive to tell of— 
having been actually borne out for bu- 
rial, and only revived sufficiently, by the 
motion and freshness of the air, toawak- 
en a faint idea, on the very edge of a 
grave dug in African sands, that some 
spark of life and hope might yet be lin- 
gering. The large and heavy stone 
provided for defence against the jackals 
of that drear desert, was therefore re- 
served for another—and the Democratic 
Review now receives a contribution, in 
this Reminiscence, which it had well 
nigh lost ! 

On the way back to the city, Esteer 
was encouraged by the kindness which 
she had experienced, to beg permission of 
her mistress to stop for a few moments, on 
the beach near the harbor landing, where 
she went aside, in a state of unusual vio- 
lence of emotion, and remained for some 
time the prey toa struggle of intense 
feeling and grief which seemed almost 
too powerful to be borne. She had left 
her infant charge meanwhile in her 
mistress’s hands, who waited at a short 
distance, a witness to the anguish she 
could neither console nor venture to in- 
trude upon. After a time she returned, 
and resumed her accustomed duty, with 
her habitual air of impressive melancho- 
ly. The tears shed on that sput—the 
tribute, apparently, to some memo 
with which it was particularly associ- 
ated—did not seem to have brought that 
relief to the surcharged heart, which it 
is usually the sweet and gentle mini- 
stration of tears to afford. 

Whatever was the untold source of 
poor Esteer’s grief, her cup was not yet 
quite full. Four days had elapsed since 
our party had sallied forth from the 
Bebel Exemo. On her approach to the 
house Esteer cast an eager glance for 
the old man, her father, in his accustom- 
ed place by the outside wall. He was 
not there. This circumstance alone 








awoke no alarm, as he often wan- 
dered off fora whole day when supplied 
with food. But the kind-hearted old 
Rammo could give no other tidings of 
him, than that on the day Esteer had 
left, she had {fulfilled her parting direc- 
tions and had taken out his food at the 
usual time; but at the sound of her un- 
accustomed voice the poor old idiot had 
- away, nor could he be prevailed 
n to taste the food she tendered him. 

i e clutched eagerly, however, in his 
skeleton hand, the few fluse his daughter 
had left to be given to him—departed— 
and returned no more. It seems that 
the very instinct of food with him was 
associated with the ministration of it by 
her hand and voice. He neither beg- 
ed, nor accepted it from any other ; 
still less did he purchase it with any of 
the little stock of trifling coins which he 
must have accumulated. Poor Esteer! 
She went forth to seek him, sorrowing 
and alone; and all that remained to her 
of kindred or friend was a livid corpse 


which she found amidst the rubbish of 


a mutilated old tenement, spacious in 
size, but which had been torn down and 
left in ruins, in the quarter of the city 
outside the wallscalledthe“Jews’ Town” 
This had once been Esteer’s home—the 
lace of her birth, and of a happy child- 
ood nurtured in the midst of elegance 
and luxury; and the last instinct of mortal 
feeling had driven its former master 
there to die, since the voice seemed lost 
which, next to money, was the only 
link that yet bound to human life his 
shattered mind and enfeebled body. 
The Jewish maiden had a nature full 
of true sentiment and deep feeling, and 
now it seemed that her heart-strings 
must break for very desolation. Even 
her little charge seemed to have lost his 
infantine power to charm and soothe. 
The frolic mood of childhood, repelled by 
that perpetual unresponsive gloom, na- 
turally sought more cheerful faces ; and 
poor Esteer—(she was always called 
“poor Esteer”?)—her necessary duties 
ended, would now creep away into a 
corner to mourn her lot and her unspok- 
en sorrows alone. Many were the su- 
perstitious ceremonies she would per- 
form to ward off evil spirits, and when 
comfort was offered her from Christian 
lips, with the assurance that there was 
a Saviour in heaven who cared for eve- 
ry creature on the earth, and most of 
all for its down-trodden and afflicted ; 
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and who, in the presence of his Father, 
was accepted a ransom for all flesh: 

“ Lady,” she would answer, “these 
are the Christian’s doctrines, and it may 
be that all Christians are not idolators 
and accursed, for have not I met with 
some from among them who have borne 
with, and even kindly cherished, one of 
our despised race? But we await, and 
must still await the coming of that 
Messiah, who shall gather us again in 
rejoicing and triumph to the land of our 
fathers. ‘Till that glorious day, dearest 
lady, our only trust must be in the g great 
God of Israel, who led our fathers from 
cruel bondage ; and bade rivers of cool 
waters to gush forth to quench their 
thirst; and bread to rain down from 
Heaven to satisfy their hunger in a 
barren wilderness. And if thus was 
the child of Israel cared for of old, He 
will not now forsake us ; and His pro- 
mises will be fulfilled unto our people, 
through the remnant He has spared, 
when their former idolatries and infide- 
lities are atoned for ; as it is just and 
meet they should be atoned for, hard 
though it be for weak human nature to 
sustain the grievous burthens beneath 
which our heads are bowed.” 

Esteer’s mistress, perceiving her 
faith at once unwavering and not des- 
titute of consolation and hope, forbore to 
disturb her mind by useless efforts at 
conversation: but she wondered how 
even this small stock of information 
had found its way to her poor hand- 
maiden. She had often observed that 
she was greatly superior to her fellows ; 
her habits and manners too were very 
different from those of most of the Bar- 
bary Jewesses. The light of know- 
ledge falls faintly and dimly indeed on 
the women of this country ; and less on 
those of the Jewish than the Moorieh 
race, who are not awarded souls by 
their turbaned lords at all. Oh, speed, 
speed the day, when the infinite moral 
and social good which attends the beau- 
tiful steps of our blessed Christianity, 
may fall, like the universal dew of 
Heaven, on all humanity of every 
clime ! 

The cloud that had again darkened 
Esteer’s spirit unfolded itself anew, and 
opened afresh to her the light that told 
the heart within was not yet quite dead. 
A severe fever seized her little favor- 
ite—a remote consequence probably of 
the excursion to Kinil Adjar. Riche could 
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illow the infant's burning head like 

er whose sweet low voice could best 
calm his wayward and restless spirit to 
repose ; and the sinking and suffering 
child now filled her whole heart. Self, 
with all its griefs, its memories and its 
despair, bitter as they might be, no 
longer occupied her thoughts. Like 
all who lose themselves in others, she 
seemed to illuminate with love ; and 
the various expressions of her exquisite 
face, drawn forth by the hopes and 
fears of the precarious state of the 
child, made her seem literally another 
being. It was at this period that a little 
incident occurred which made a partial 
revelation of the nature of at least one 
of the sorrows which united to weigh 
down poor Esteer’s spirit. As the 
fearful fever was subsiding, when 
the exhaustion which follows it pro- 
duced in the child a sleep from 
which there is often no awaking, 
the mother, overpowered by long watch- 
fulness and anxiety, sank to rest ona 
pallet by his side. Such slumber, how- 
ever, is not sleep, nor was it long be- 
fore the anxious maternal eye opened, 
to assure itself of the continued safety 
of her child, though without any motion 
or sound to indicate any interruption of 
her supposed repose. She then beheld 
Esteer, in whose heart tender emotions 
were now strongly at work, draw from 
her bosom a miniature set in gold, on 
which she gazed withan earnest though 
melancholy delight, and her mistress 
could see that the beautiful Jewess was 
lost in the contemplation of the likeness 
ofa young man. Ah, poor Esteer! A deep 
breathing from the sufferer, and a rest- 
less motion of a little emaciated hand, 
recalled her from the far excursion in a 
different world of sweet memories in 
which she had allowed herself for a few 
minutes to stray, and the miniature was 
quickly returned to her bosom—where 
the presence of such a concealed trea- 
sure had never before been suspected by 
her mistress. The eyes of her favorite 
no longer glared with the fatal bright- 
ness of the fever, but a languid compo- 
sure told plainly that the crisis of the 
disease had passed in safety, and that 
all danger was now at anend. Days 


and weeks passed in the most careful 
ministration to the enfeebled child on 
the part of Esteer, who performed the 
part of no servant, but of a second mo- 
ther, till at length health braced again 
the little frame, and the household re- 
sumed its usual routine. 
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Nothing more, meanwhile, was ever 
seen of the hidden but cherished mi- 
niature, the existence of which had 
been thus betrayed, until on one genial 
afternoon in the very early spring, a 
trio, consisting of Esteer, mother _ 
child, were seated by “'The Well,” 
short walk from the city, where, as ia 
usual, a shed was erected to protect the 
cool bright water from the driftin 
sand, while a bucket was pean 
secured by a chain, from which the 
camel might drink, and a wooden dip- 
per for man also to quench his parching 
thirst. An example for Christian men 
to follow, to help God’s gifts to fulfil the 
end for which they were designed, the 
good of his creatures. No Musulman 
ever passed this or any other spring of 
water, without andibly and devoutly 
thanking the good Allah for the bless- 
ing. At this spot again Esteer appear- 
ed a prey to a similar emotion, to 
that she had exhibited when she turned 
aside near the harbor landing and looked 
forth on the ocean, on the return from 
the memorable excursion to Einil Adjar. 
Her color came and went, a violent 
flush being succeeded by a deadly pale- 
ness, while the quivering of the beauti- 
ful curve of her lips preluded the tears 
which nature could no longer restrain 
from flowing. 

An intuitive confidence had by this 
time sprung up between Esteer and her 
mistress, not only from the general inti- 
macy of their intercourse, but especially 
from the one strong sympathy that had 
lately sprung up between her and her 
employer, as both had watched with 
seemingly equal and emulous care and 
love, by the side of the same bed of 
touching suffering and fearful peril. So 
that her mistress now ventured, witha 
gentle kindness which annihilated the 
barriers of distinction between the 
Christian lady and the despised and 
down-trodden Barbary Jewess, to inquire 
the secret of her sorrow ; and what the 
latter a few months ago would have 
buried in the profoundest silence she 
now freely told, and was the hap- 
pier for having unbound the secret chord 
so long and painfully tightened round 
her heart. 

“Alas! my poor Esteer! And are 
you indeed the young affianced bride 
whose parting, in rich array and costly 
jewels, from her betrothed, I witnessed 
three years ago ?” 

“The same, dear lady! and that fare- 
well was the last I have ever seen or 





shall ever again see of Benaliel! who 
then took his departure in a sliip which 
already waited for him. It bore him to 
other lands; and this miniature which 
came back to me a few months after- 
wards, is all I can ever know of him 
more. I parted from him, you remem- 
ber, on the beach—and it was on this 
spot, at the Well, we met the day before 
he sailed, when he told me that even if 
our parents had not so ordered our union 
he would never have wed or loved an- 
other than me. We had grown up to- 
gether ; and at the time when the Empe- 
ror drove out all oi Israel’s race from 
their homes in the Moorish city, with- 
out an hour’s warning, or the slightest 
regard to the sick or dying, he bore me, 
then an infant, outside the gates, while 
my father cared for the lifeless but yet 
unburied body of my mother. His mo- 
ther too nursed me—and if I loved Be- 
naliel Zaguery, her son, from my in- 
fancy, how could I otherwise? If ] dif- 
fer, too, somewhat from the maidens of 
my race, and especially of my present 
condition, as you sometimes have said, 
dear lady, it is to Benaliel that I owe it ; 
for he had been taught by one who had 
learned much wisdom and knowledge in 
your own Christian lands, and he loved 
to talk to me of distant countries and 
strange things, and to impart to me all 
that he himself possessed. Our parents 
were both very rich, notwithstanding the 
frequent and heavy demands made on 
them by the Emperor to pay his troops ; 
and ever since my memory serves me, 
we dwelt in houses adjoining; the 
comfort and luxuriousness of our homes 
equalling, if not surpassing those of any 
of our people in the ‘ Jews’ Town.’ 

“ The interna! wars of late years have 
multiplied the frequency and heaviness 
of the Emperor’s demands upon the Jews 
of Swarrah for the payment of his 
troops, until wailing and lamentation 
have filled their houses, and few have 
been left unimpoverished. When a 
body of soldiers were sent at six in the 
morning to be paid at noon, even though 
at half-past eleven there appeared no 
hope of a possibility, yet it must be done ! 
My poor father had accumulated great 
wealth ; and, next tome, his only child, 
he loved nothing so well, and it wrung 
his heart to be thus ruthlessly pillaged. 
At last all seemed to have gone, and to 
the severest threats and searches he re- 
— by pleading entire destitution, 

ving been already stripped of every- 
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thing. One day an ‘Emperor’s friend’ 
appeared at our door with a peremptory 
demand, to which he opposed the usual 
reply. The Moor made no reply, but 
with a stern countenance strode away, 
and presently returned with the Cadi 
and a band of soldiers ; by whom, after 
being stripped of all but the humblest 
clothing, and leaded with insults and 
even blows, we were thrust forth, with 
no other resource than charity for very 
bread ;and scarcely were we beyond the 
very threshold when the work of demo- 
lition commenced. My father looked 
on with composure until they reached 
the garret ; and when a shout from with- 
in announced that they had discovered 
the secret receptacle for his treasure of 
gold and jewels (still vast after all the 
drains upon it) which he had contrived 
within the rafters and beams of the roof, 
his nature gave way—without a word 
or a moan he sank in a swoon at my 
feet; and when, after a long time, he 
was at last recalled to life, it was to rise 
up the hopeless and helpless idiot who 
so long, dear lady, fed from your bounty; 
and who, at last, returned to expire up- 
on the ruins which had once been the 
home of his happiness, his pride and his 
wealth. 

“Thus beggared and broken down,we 
were spurned by the parents of Benaliel : 
since which, after a few weeks of 
wretched wandering, I found a shelter 
in your house—myself able to bear up 
under the burthen of life only for the 
sake of what remained to me of a father. 
Benaliel’s miniature was the only thing 
I had saved; worn next to my bosom, 
it alone escaped the robbery which 
plundered us of everything else. But he 
is now nothing to me. His parents 
despise me ; nor one word of greeting 
or pity has come, or can ever again 
come, to me from him. And when you 
leave, what will become of Esteer ?” 

“ Would, Esteer, that you had a Chris- 
tian’s solace in adversity,” was the la- 
dy’s reply, after listening to this sad 
narrative. “I well rememberthe cere- 
mony of parting between you and 
your betrothed, which I was invited to 
witness, for its interest as one of the 
usages of your people. When the bowl 
of milk was poured into the wave that 
bore the boat from the shore, I was told 
that it was an emblem alike of purity 
and of constancy, not to be forfeited till 
the milk should collect itself again from 
the briny deep, where, in a few moments, 
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all appearance of its whiteness, even, 
had been lost. Can a promise so sol- 
emly pledged be broken by your 

eople ?” , 

“ Alas! How can Benaliel take to 
the home of his proud house, a beggar 
and a menial—even if he did retain any 
memory of the love he once felt? I 
could almost wish I were a Christian 
if your people are always true when 
fortune flies—tell me, dear lady, is it 
so ?” 

The Christian made no answer to 
the probing question thus artlessly put ; 
but turning her head aside and blushing 
for her people, she rose, and pointing 
to the lengthening shadow which al- 
ready made that of the child as tall asa 
full grown man, she proceeded back to 
the city, to shun the dangerous chill 
and dew of the evening—wishing in 
her heart that all who bear that blessed 
title dared answer in truth, and prove 
by their example to Jew and Infidel, that 
they merit it! 

On their return, they dropped each a 
stone on the huge pile near the “ Saint- 
house,” where reposed the bones of an 
idiot—an innocent, not knowing good 
from ill—such being the only Saints 
known to the Musulman reverence. 

On the following morning Hadzar 
broke another tumbler—in sign of 
“good Inck;” and sure enough, a sail 
appeared in the offing of the harbor 
that day. This was an event which 
always created a great excitement and 
stir in the establishments of the two or 
three Christian merchants of Mogadore. 
Her approach and anchorage were 
anxiously watched from the turret of 
the house which has been the chief 
scene of this narrative. She bore the 
welcome flay of the stars and stripes of 
the United States, and proved to be a 
vessel from Gibraltar, freighted by and 
consigned to Jews. After receiving her 
due visit from the pratique boat, her 
own boat was lowered from the stern, and 
two gentlemen were rowed ashore with 
lusty oars that seemed to quiver with 
impatience to reach the strand. 

That evening the Christian lady 
above spoken of, sat alone—when 
Hadzar bowed in a stranger with his 
best flourish. Esteer’s voice had been 
chanting the legends of her people by 
the side of the couch of her charge, 
making a sweet music to the mother’s 
ear as she turned the pages of a book; 
but for some time it had ceased to make 
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itself heard. To shorten a tale already 
too long, the stranger announced him- 
selfas Benaliel Zaguery ; he had come 
in all faith and love to claim his 
affianced bride. He had already learned 
her fate and present situation, and shame 
clouded his dark and expressive features, 
as he sought to excuse the cruel con- 
duct ofhis parents to poor Esteer. He 
spoke out his whole case frankly and 
manfully ; said that the ship would be 
ready to sail again in a week or two, 
and that he intended to start at day- 
break to-morrow for Morocco (the 
capital) to purchase the Emperor's 
permission to carry off his aftianced 
wife with him—(the privilege of egress 
from the country is not easily to be 
obtained in Morocco, and only by 
heavy purchase). He did not ask in 
words to see Esteer, but after he had 
concluded his recital, listened to with 
an interest I need not describe, he 
paused, evidently in anxious expectation. 

Without replying in words, the Chris- 
tian lady rose, and proceeded into the ad- 
joining apartment. Esteer had fallen 
asleep by the side of the sleeping child 
she had been lulling with her 12 sweet 
songs. Her head rested on its pillow, 
in an attitude of all her own peculiar 
grace, her cheek upon the cherished 
miniature—for which indeed poor Es- 
teer seemed to revive in her own person 
all the old tendencies to idolatry which 
had brought so many and feariul woes 
upon her people. The light of a lampon a 
sina!l stand near the head of the couch 
revealed one of the loveliest /ableauas 
vivants her mistress’s eye, or any other 
eye, has ever beheld. Returning softly 
into the other room, where she had left 
her unexpected visitor, she conducted 
him back with her, and after introducing 
him beyond the threshold, she simply 
pointed to the scene that there lay in 
all the silent beauty and holiness of the 
sleep of innocence—the equal inno- 
cence of infancy and of the maturity of 
womanly loveliness,—and then gently 
retreated, closing the door behind her, 
and leaving to Benaliel to make his own 
announcement of himself. She herself 
ascended to the turret, to see the moon 
glitter on the rippling waves of the now 
motionless bay—to watch the grace- 
ful sweep of its beach and low curving 
shores—and to look up to the quiet stars, 
with a heart overflowing with all sweet 
thoughts ; and wonder if in their circuit 
round half the globe that night, they 
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would anywhere look down upon either 
a lovelier or a happier spectacle than 
the one in the room below, by the couch 
of her own sleeping infant. 

She remained here with truly Chris- 
tian patience, until the chill of the fresh- 
ening breeze from the ocean warned 
her of the danger of too protracted a 
stay, when, as she descended the steep 
and circuitous steps that led to the 
turret, she met the happy Esteer, 
hastening to warn her how late it was. 
Benaliel had left her ; he had much to 
do that night before day-break when he 
would be on his way to the capital.— 
Deeply penetrated with remorse and 
mortification, Benaliel’s mother on the 
following day waited on Esteer with 
costly garments, richly embroidered, and 
the gold-wrought zone of Fez to encir- 
cle the rounded beauty of her form. 
Rich treasures of pearls were braided 
into her dark flowing hair, and rose and 
sank with the swell of her happy bo- 
som : and anklets and armlets of heavy 
gold and gleaming gems, tinkled and 
shone as she moved her graceful limbs 
to embrace the donor, in whom she re- 
membered nothing but that she was 
Benaliel’s mother. 

According to the customs of her peo- 
ple it was proper for Esteer to be under 
the roof of her own people, and she was 
therefore taken home by Madam Za- 
guery to prepare for her nuptials. Her 
friends, to hia she had been so faith- 
ful and devoted, and from whom it cost 
her no slight pang to part, were given 
the seat of honor, next to Benaliel’s 
father and mother, on the last nuptial 
evening—for the ceremonies were con- 
tinued during three in succession. On 
a rich and substantial case rested a 


lass vase of crystal clearness. A 
Rabbi with a truly Rabbinical beard, 
elevated above the rest in the centre of 
the apartment, addressed them at great 
length on their various duties ; at the 
conclusion of which the vase was pre- 
sented to him. Raising it to the utmost 
height of his arms, he let it fall to the 
floor beneath him. The countless atoms 
to which it was broken were then care- 
fully gathered up and deposited in the 
case, which was sealed and placed in 
the Rabbi’s keeping, as a type of the in- 
dissoluble union of the parties, who 
could not be separated on earth till these 
broken fragments should reunite them- 
selves into the pristine form and clear- 
ness of the shattered crystal ;—and this 
was the deed, the record, of a Jewish 
Barbary marriage. This time, at least, 
I hope that Hadzar’s augury of “ good 
luck ” from a broken glass was just. 

With a bright sun and a favori 
breeze, Esteer set sail with her faithful 
Benaliel ; and she parted from her form- 
er attached mistress and equally attach- 
ed child, on the same spot which about 
three years before had witnessed a dif- 
ferent parting. This time there was no 
bow! of milk poured upon the wave that 
danced brightly and buoyantly beneath 
the tossing boat. The Christian lady 
herself, shortly afterwards left Moga- 
dore, or Swarrah, and has never since 
heard further tidings of her “ Poor Es- 
TEER.” If sheis living still, her former 
mistress wonders greatly, how she would 
like to see her story thus simply and 
truly related in the Democratic Review 

—and to know that the infant charge 
she nursed so tenderly and well, has be- 
come its Editor ! 
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THE ASTROLOGER’S TOWER.* 


BY MRS. E. F. ELLET. 


“ Shapeless sights come wandering by, 
The ghastly people of the realm of dream.” 


Tue scene we stopped to contemplate 
might have employed the pencil of the 
first of Germany’s landscape painters. 
Sublimity was here, as well as beauty, 
on which the eye could never be weary 
of dwelling. The ruins of the cloister 
at Bruchsal had melted away in the 
distance ; but before us was a broad 
range of mountains, some of them 
eastie-crowned ; the upper line of the 
Black Forest could be traced in relief 
against the dusky blue background ; and 
there were hills covered with verdure, 
sprinkled with vineyards, and with 
groves of the peach and almond tree ; 
patches of woodland, meadows of lux- 
uriant green; a plain like a map of 
pictures, and winding through the val- 
ley the silver Pfinz, hastening to mingle 
its stream with father Rhine. 

On the steep side of the mountain 
could be seen the ruined walls of a 
high, square tower, so black and ancient- 
looking, that it seemed to have been 
built many years before the old castle 
to which it had belonged, although this 
once stately pile had been desolated by 
the hand of time. 

It was a pleasant afternoon’s excur- 
sion to ascend the mountain, partly by 
a winding path, partly by steps roughly 
hewn in the rock, to the solitary ruins. 
There, standing on the massive arch 
which for centuries has crowned the 
precipice, hovering almost in mid-air, 
all sense of danger is lost in admiration 
of the unrivalled view. The eye, as it 
follows the luxuriant valley of the Pfinz, 
rests in the distance on the spires of 
Pforeheim, and the lofty chain of the 
Black Forest Mountains; to the left are 
the town, and the hamlet-sprinkled plain 
of Baden-Baden; and new objects of 
interest and wonder burst on the view, 
as one traces upwards the majestic 
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Rhine, till on the verge of the horizon 
rises, in misty indistinctness, the gigan- 
tic tower of the Strasburg Cathedral. 
It is long before the eye takes in the 
different points; now it lingers on the 
animated picture of Durlach, now wan- 
ders through the poplar ayenues to 
Carlsruhe ; now glances at Landau, or 
Speier, the monument of so many em- 
‘rors, now rests on Mannheim, or 
‘rankenthal, or roves in unsated delight 
over the beauty so many pens have cele- 
brated—of the Palatinate of the Rhine. 
A gentleman of the party, who had 
lived many years in Germany, informed 
us the tower had been destroyed a long 
time before the desolation of the other 
buildings. A superstition connected 
with the place hall peoesiel its ever 
being rebuilt. At the request of several 
persons curious in tales of the wild and 
strange, he consented to relate the story 
—promising only that he could enter- 
tain us with no pranks of ghost or hob- 
goblin. It was only a simple narration 
of facts, far enough removed, however, 
from the present time to be invested 
with a coloring of romance. I give the 
story as he told it. 


At the close of the Thirty-Years’ 
War, this castle was owned and in- 
habited by Conrad, Baron von Runsit- 
ten. He lived in singular retirement ; 
and though the father of two sons, edu- 
cated them at a distance. He sent, un- 
der the care of different preceptors, the 
elder to another part of Germany, the 
younger to Italy. Since the death of 
their mother, he had remained in the 
castle alone, retaining but few servants, 
and seldom seen even by them, with the 
exception of one who had grown grey 
in his service, Daniel, the castellan. 
This man was as reserved and silent as 
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his master; a fitting confidant, there- 
fore, for his gloomy secrets. He alone 
knew why the Baron had separated 
himself from his sons. He knew that 
he passed his time in the study of the 
occult sciences ; that he was particu- 
larly devoted to astrology, and had read, 
in his calculations of the starry move- 
ments, a prediction that alarmed his 
parental affection and his baronial pride. 
According to this evil augury, he was 
ned, in case his sons were brought 
home in his lifetime, with some name- 
less misfortune, arising from their mu- 
tual enmity, which should cause the 
extinction of his ancient house. 

For this cause the two brothers were 
brought up from childhood in a kind of 
exile, being forbidden even to visit the 
place of their nativity. The old Baron 
so sternly and rigorously enforced obe- 
dience to this command, that his very 
precaution began to accomplish what he 
most dreaded ; for the young men looked, 
each upon the other, as a natural enemy. 

Meanwhile the lonely Baron pursued 
his astrological studies with more in- 
tense ardor and unwearied patience than 
ever. Day and night were spent in the 
monotonous toil. It seemed as if he 
cherished the hope of reversing, by la- 
bor that taxed the utmost of human 
powers, the iron decrees of fate; of 
triumphing over destiny itself, by the 
refinements of science. He no longer 
appeared even occasionally in the in- 
habited parts of the castle, but shut 
himself up in the tower, waited on only 
by the castellan. Here at all hours his 
experiments were carried on, and the 
volumes of hidden lore were searched. 
No intercourse with the outer world dis- 
tracted his thoughts; for he seldom 
spre even to his sole attendant, who 
placed his food and drink on the table 
at stated hours, and always retired as 
soon as he had performed these duties. 
Among the few servants about the castle, 
the belief was current that their master 
was laboring in his solitude to discover 
be philosopher’s stone, and the elixir of 

ife. 

At last it was evident that some pro- 
gress was made in these scientific la- 
bors. The Baron was seen to leave 
the tower, and enter his old cabinet in 
the castle, whither Daniel was sum- 
moned. The next morning two nota- 
ries and a magistrate from the neigh- 
boring village, for whom a messenger 
had been despatched, came, and were 
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admitted into the Baron’s presence. 
They remained all day, and left the 
castle in the evening; but none could 
ascertain what had been their business, 
for they were bound, it was said, by an 
oath of secresy. 

After this, Runsitten secluded him- 
self more closely than ever, es 
his studies and labors in the tower, and, 
as usual, approached only by the castel- 
lan. 

It was in the beginning of Novem- 
ber. Two of the domestics belonging 
to the castle, were conversing about the 
strange self-inflicted penance of their 
lord, all, as they supposed, for the ac- 
quisition of wealth and long life. 

“ If only the bad Fiend does not blind 
him to his destruction!” said one in a 
low voice, and knitting his brows. 

* Ay,” returned the other, “he risks 
much, in truth. I have heard of those 
who have been tempted to sell their 
souls to the enemy of mankind.” 

“Saint Michael preserve us!” said 
the first, crossing himself. “ These 
midnight watchings bode no good.” 

“Then to banish the young lords, 
who both long to come home! Ah, we 
should have other times, if they were 
here!” And the speaker shook his 
head. 

Just then, Daniel passed, with even a 
more gloomy and severe expression of 
countenance than he generally wore. 
He had apparently heard enough to in- 
form him of the subject of their re- 
marks, for, turning round, he sternly 
bade them be silent, and not concern 
themselves about things into which it 
was unlawful for them to pry. The 
men dared not resist this order, but 
muttered as they went away. 

Their discontent was changed into 
astonishment, not unmingled with fear, 
when they saw the Baron himself, cross- 
ing the great hall. It might have been 
taken for his spectre, so pale and 
emaciated was he, from long confine- 
ment, vigils and mental toil. His eyes 
were sunken and faded ; his long white 
hair and beard showed entire neglect ; 
his dress was disordered. But in his 
countenance was an expression of tri- 
umph and rapture, strangely at variance 
with his worn and wretched aspect. 
His step was proud, and elastic as that 
of youth. 

“Call me the chamberlain !” cried 
he, and his voice, scarce heard for years, 

thrilled with strange power on the ears 
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of the attendants. Then Sanh, Je 
Daniel—he said exultingly: “The 
work is nearly finished ; the victory is 
mine !” 

The chamberlain appeared; he was 
ordered to resume the duty from which 
he had been so long discharged—of ar- 
raying his master’s person. The rich- 
est court-dress was selected by Runsit- 
ten. He then packed up with his 
own hands, all the family jewels and 
treasure, and ordered Daniel to carry 
the box to the tower. He was obeyed 
in silence. At nine in the evening he 
retired thither himself, dismissing the 
faithful Daniel with the command to 
wait in his cabinet early inthe morning, 
as he had orders of great importance to 
givehim. The castellan withdrew from 
his presence with a profound obeisance, 
and heard the bolts of the door carefully 
drawn, as he descended. 

It may well be conceived that this 
surprising occurrence excited no small 
sensation among the retainers of Run- 
sitten. These were assembled after 
supper, in the hall appropriated to their 
use, talking earnestly of what had hap- 
pened, and exchanging opinions on the 
subject. They were interrupted by the 
entrance of Daniel, who commanded 
them all to retire to rest. This he was 
accustomed to do, whenever his lord 
had an important experiment to carry 
on in the astrological tower; and know- 
ing him to be invested with authority, 
they prepared to obey. But before the 
foremost had quitted the hall, a fearful 
explosion was heard, that shook the 
whole castle, even to its rockbuilt foun- 
dations. Stunned by the shock, the as- 
sembled household stood pale and mo- 
tionless, and trembling with affright. 
Not one dared to stir or speak. From 
this spell of breathless terror, Daniel 
was the first to rouse himself. 

“T feared it!” he exclaimed—flingin 
up his arms—“I feared it always!” 
And he rushed out of the hall. 

The terrified domestics hurried after 
him. They ascended the stairs leadin 
to the tower, and rushed along the a 
lery to the iron-plated door. It was 
fastened within. In the extremity of 
agitation, the castellan called for forcing 
bars ; they were brought, and the door 
was at length forced open. 

A frightful scene presented itself. The 
whole interior of the tower had been 
demolished by the explosion, which yet 
had not been able to shatter the mas- 
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sive walls. All was ruin and chaotic 
confusion. A thick smoke filled the 
whole space, and far down in the abyss 
of ruins, a feeble glimmer might be 
seen, which expired immediately. All 
was silence. It was beyond doubt, that 
the catastrophe had been caused by 
some unfortunate chemical experiment ; 
although the retainers looked upon each 
other as if they thought some agency 
of another kind had produced their mas- 
ter’s death. It will not be wondered at 
that the same belief prevailed in the 
ne country. 

he castellan soon perceived that it 
was impossible, without a great deal of 
labor, to clear away the rubbish from 
the narrow interior of the tower, so as 
to remove the corpse of the late Baron. 
He resolved, therefore, to do nothing till 
his sons should arrive at Runsitten. 
“Tt is their part,” he said, “to dig for 
their father’s body, and the treasure 
buried with him which is their property : 
or to decide if they will leave both in 
their sad resting-place.” It was wisely 
determined, for the faithful old servant 
knew he might not be able to secure the 
money or jewels from the cupidity of 
the other domestics. 

Messages were despatched at once 
by the civil authorities, informing the 
heirs' of Runsitten of their father’s 
death, and requiring their immediate 
return to the castle, to witness the 
opening of the Baron’s last will and 
testament. 

The younger brother, Hubert von 
Runsitten, was the first to return, ac- 
companied by a single attendant. He 
was a handsome, noble-looking young 
man, of open countenance and pleasing 
manners, and received the salutations 
of the household, especially the cas- 
tellan, with kindness and cordiality. 
Daniel loved him from the first. With 
the communicativeness natural to one 
who had suffered so deep an affliction 
in his master’s death, and lon for 
some object on which his sufferin 
might rest, he told over to Hubert the 
awful circumstances of the late catas- 
trophe ; informing him further of the 
contents of the will, to which he had 
been a witness. The Baron had es- 
tablished a right of primogeniture, and 
bequeathed all his estates to his eldest 
son, the younger to have three-fourths 
of the property in money and treasure, 
and his mother’s jewels. 

“ Alas!” answered Hubert, “I ama 
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beggar, if you speak truly! My whole 
life must be ies of Sichadages t I 
love the daughter of a noble German 
family, whom I met in Italy: her re- 
lations did not oppose our betrothal, be- 
cause they expected—as I until this 
moment expected—that half the estates 
of Runsitten were to be mine. But 
now—will they give their daughter to 
the beggar! And what am I other- 
wise ? e all know that my father 
has spent the greater part of his trea- 
sure in fruitless experiments in al- 
chemy ; as for the jewels, they are 
buried with him under the ruins of 
the tower—perhaps the prey of evil 
spirits !” 

Daniel endeavored to comfort the 
sorrowing youth. “It cannot be, my 
lord,” he said, “that your brother 
Rudolph will be unkind enongh to in- 
sist on the rigid fulfilment of the will.” 

“ Ah, mine old friend,”—returned 
Hubert, “ you know him not. He has 
been for some years privately married ; 
his wife has no possessions, except an 
infant son, and he is deeply involved in 
debt, from the necessity of concealing 
his marriage from our father. Nor 
would I receive a gift from Rudolph ; 
at our last meeting in childhood he 
suffered me to perceive what I had in 
future to expect from him.” 

It grieved the faithful castellan, not 
only to perceive the chagrin of his 
young lord, but that reflection should be 
cast on the memory of his late beloved 
master. He strove to vindicate him by 
revealing the secret purpose of all his 
wasting toil and the study of years. 
He had wished not only to make good 
the sums spent in experiments—but to 
obtain for his younger son an inherit- 
ance rich enough to compensate for the 
loss of his ancestral estates, and to 
enable him to purchase, in some distant 
land, possessions as valuable. Thus 
he hoped to avert the threatened cala- 
mity ; and this hope he deemed him- 
self on ine point of realizing, on the 
night of the melancholy catastrophe. 

n a few days Rudolph arrived at the 
castle. Every one who saw him was 
struck with his personal resemblance to 
his father. He had the same tall pow- 
erful frame, the same severe expression 
of countenance, and the same reserve 
of manner. 

With him came the notaries, and it 
was immediately announced that, on a 
day appointed, the last will of the late 
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Baron would be opened in the presence 
of the people of the castle, and the civil 
authorities, who were invited to be 
present. 

Rudolph sought no opportunity of con- 
versation with his brother, and nothing 
more passed between them than a for- 
mal salutation. Daniel resolved on an 
effort to reconcile them. He begged an 
audience with the young Baron, and 
having proffered his own respects and 
submission, endeavored, with all the 
simple eloquence he could command, to 
set forth the claims of Hubert to his 
brotherly regard. Rudolph knit his brow, 
while a contemptuous smile curled his 
lip. The poor castellan had not cou- 
rage to finish what he had to say, but 
turned to depart; and as he did so, 
heard the Baron say to one of his at- 
tendants—* That is the old hypocrite 
who encouraged my father in all his 
superstitious folly.” 

The day came, appointed for reading 
the testament. It was so in the 
great ancestral hall of the castle, in 
presence of the commissary and several 
official persons from the village, as well 
as a large number of the tenants of 
Runsitten. The will drawn up with 
every legal sanction, declared Rudolph, 
the eldest son of the deceased Baron 
Conrad von Runaitten, proprietor of all 
the estates, and fnteated! with the rights 
of primogeniture. The fourth part of 
the property in ready money was also 
given to him. Three quarters of the 
said personal property was left to the 
younger son, Hubert; and it was en- 
joined on him that, immediately after 
the division, he should leave the castle 
of his ancestors to settle in some for- 
eign country, and on no account return 
to Runsitten during the life of his elder 
brother. In case of the death of Ru- 
dolph without male heirs, Hubert was 
to become proprietor of the castle and 
lands. 

Pale and silent stood the younger 
brother, during the reading of the will ; 
Rudolph on the other hand showed an 
ungenerous exultation. He received 
the homage of all his dependants, and 
took the keys of the castle from the 
hands of old Daniel. 

“We will now proceed to the divi- 
sion,” he said to the commissary, turn- 
ing also to Hubert, with something 
more of cordiality. Hubert smiled bit- 
terly, for he knew what a disappointment 
was in store for his brother——When 
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the small amount of money left by his 
father was exhibited, Rudolph’s satis- 
faction was exchanged for fierce anger. 
He turned upon Daniel with furious 
looks. 

“ Wretched dog!” exclaimed he, 

rasping the old man’s arm with vio- 
here all this was known to you! 
You were in the Baron’s confidence, 
confess this instant—where his money 
is hid !” 

The old castellan, terrified at Ru- 
dolph’s violence, sank on his knees be- 
fore him. “ Oh, my lord,” cried he, 
“why do you thus treat your old ser- 
vant !” 

“The Fiend’s servant!” repeated 
the enraged Baron. “Tell us, vile 
wretch !—where is the money? or 
,” and receiving no immediate an- 
swer, he struck the old man violently 
in the breast with his foot. The blow 
stretched Daniel senseless on the 
ground, where he lay gasping for 
breath, while the blood poured from his 
nose and mouth. 

Hubert sprang to his assistance, lift- 
ed him from the ground, and ordered 
the servants to carry him to his cham- 
ber, while Rudolph strode angrily to 
and fro, venting his fury in threats and 
execrations. 

“T have no need to say,” said Hu- 
bert, in a tone of grave displeasure, fix- 
ing his eyes on Fis brother, when the 
torrent was exhausted, “ that such cruel 
treatment of our father’s old servant is 
unworthy of your name and station. It 
is disgraceful to humanity !” 

Rudolph surveyed him contemptu- 
lousy. ‘“ Belike,” said he, “ you are in 
league with the old hypocrite, to rob 
me of my rights !” 

A flush rushed to the brow of the 
young man, and he mechanically grasp- 
ed his sword; but dropping it again, 
answered with suppressed emotion— 
“ Rudolph, that you can hold me capa- 
ble of such baseness, proves your own 
meanness of soul ; be that consciousness 
your punishment! I mourn as well as 
you, the delusions under which our un- 
fortunate father labored; I have lost 
thereby my rightful share in the inhe- 
ritance ; but my father’s last will is sa- 
cred! Give me what belongs to me, 
and let me depart in peace!” With 
these words he left the hall. 

Hubert immediately went to Daniel’s 
apartment, where the old man lay on 
his bed, still suffering great pain. He 
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took a seat near the bed, and looked on 
him with compassionate sympathy. 
When he saw how deeply the old ser- 
vant was agitated, he said tenderly— 
“ Poor Daniel, I feel for you, but do not 
give way to this. You shall go hence 
with me to-morrow, your place of cas- 
tellan has been given by my brother to 
his chamberlain, and you would not, I 
know, live dependent on his bounty. 
My baronial inheritance will give me 
only, it is true, the means of purchas- 
ing a cottage and a bit of ground, which 
I must till with my own hands. But 
what I have I will share with you to 
the end of your days.” 

The old man raised himself, though 
with some difficulty, and looking at Hu- 
bert with earnest and flashing eyes, 
* You, and you alone,” cried he, “s 
be lord of Runsitten !” 

“ Silence!” exclaimed Hubert stern- 
ly, and rising, he walked up and down 
the room, apparently struggling to sub- 
due thoughts he would not suffer to 
dwell in his mind. “I will away”—he 
muttered, “ this very night , 

“Nay—my lord—you must stay,” 
replied Daniel, beseechingly, “ you have 
not yet received your inheritance. 
Think you, your brother will fail to dig 
for the treasure buried with the bones of 





your father, in yonder tower? It be- 
longs, in part, to you. Who knows 


that so many years of labor were fruit- 
less—and that there may not be enough 
to purchase a baronial property, if not 
one so old and stately as Runsitten ?” 

Hubert looked doubtfully at the 
speaker. After a silence of a few mo- 
ments, Daniel sank back exhausted on 
the bed, and closed his eyes. “ Was 
your brother’s secret known to you be- 
fore ?”’ he added in a low tone, “I mean 
the secret of his marriage ?” 

“Yes,” replied the young man, “it 
was betrayed to me by one of his ser- 
vants. I commanded the fellow to be 
silent, and kept his secret myself; for 
knew I not the power of love? I do 
not now repent that I did so; for I would 
not have gained even fortune by a piece 
of treachery !” 

“ Rudolph is like his father,” contin- 
ued Daniel, musingly, “ but only in his 
outward looks. Stern and misanthropi- 
cal as was my late lord the Baron, he 
would never Lave spurned his father’s 
old servant, or driven him away like a 
dog. with curses. God grant he come 
not to as fearful an end!” 
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« Amen * Fina Hubert cordially. 
Soon after he left the apartment, having 
given his word to the castellan, that he 
would not leave the castle till he had 
obtained all his rightful property. Go- 
ing to his own chamber, he arranged 
his papers, and having written some 
letters, retired to rest, as the evening 
was far advanced. Not long after his 
departure, a heavy step was heard with- 
out ; the door was a open, 
and Rudolph entered. alking up to 
the bed on which Daniel lay, he ad- 
dressed him in a tone in which his na- 
tural ferocity was as much disguised as 
possible, though it betrayed itself in his 
fierce and haughty looks. 

“Tf I dealt with you somewhat se- 
verely, old man,” said he, “ you have 
yourself to thank for it. You were 
trusted by my father; you must have 
known where his money was concealed. 
You should have instantly discovered 
this to me, the rightful heir and lord, as 
soon as I set foot in the castle; not to 
my younger brother, ungrateful wretch! 
But if you will now faithfully reveal 
all, I will pardon you, and permit you 
to remain in this castle for life, a pen- 
sioner on my bounty. Dare not, how- 
ever, to deceive me ! if you attempt it, 
the rack shall extort confession, and I 
will have you scourged like a hound 
from my gates.” 

Daniel raised himself partly up, and 
looked in the Baron’s face. There was 
something appalling in that look; so 
cold and rinking were those eyes 
that had before flashed fire. 

“You will act bei pleasure with 
me,” replied he, “ but no rack can ex- 
tort a confession I would not make with 
my own free will. It is not within my 
knowledge that the late Baron, my mas- 
ter, concealed money anywhere. It is 
hardly probable; for his experiments 
cost Bs large sums; and I once 
heard him mention that his lady the 
Baroness had brought him no great 
wealth. Perhaps information on this 
subject might be found among his pa- 
pers. As to the family jewels and 
treasures, I was ordered by him to carry 
them to the tower the last night of his 
life. They are there, with the bones of 
your father. ‘That is all I have to say.” 

Rudolph stood a few moments, then 
without speaking a word, turned ab- 
ruptly, and quitted the room. He went 
immediately to his father’s cabinet, and 
carefully examined all the papers which 


he thought might throw any light on 
the object of his search. But he found 
nothing. A private drawer was miss- 
ing, and it occurred to him that this 
might have contained the papers he 
sought. How, if his father had taken 
it also with him into the tower? The 
more he thought over this probability, 
the more fully convinced he became. 
“T will have the tower searched to-mor- 
row!” was his resolution. He threw 
himself, without undressing, upon his 
bed. But instead of sleep, a thousand 
wild thoughts crowded on his mind. 
What if my brother avails himself of 
this very night! Daniel will discover 
all to him! he said to himself again 
and again, till his brain seemed on fire. 
He sprang up, trembling from the ex- 
cess of his eagerness; snatched the 
light, and grasping the bunch of keys 
with a nervous clutch, passed through 
the apartments of the castle, and as- 
cended the steps leading to the tower. 

Passing along the gallery, he reached 
the iron door that opened on what was 
now his father’s tomb. With trembling 
hands he selected the key, placed it in 
the lock, turned it, and pushed the door 
open. The grating sound it made fell 
on the deep silence like a groan. A 
cold, earth-damp air, as from a newly 
opened grave, blew on his face from 
within. Rudolph stopped and shudder- 
ed; not that his purpose failed—for is 
not avarice stronger than superstition ? 
—but he was at a loss what to do next. 
The castle clock struck midnight. Ru- 
dolph knelt on the threshold of the 
door and bent over, as if eager to devour 
the secrets of the abyss. In vain—the 
rays of the lamp could reach but a short 
distance down. 

Just then the Baron heard a noise as 
of light footsteps behind him ; and turn- 
ing his head, saw a tall figure in a white 
flowin night dress. It came close to 
him; the features were pale and fright- 
fully distorted ; the eyes gleamed with 
a lurid and unnatural light. 

The momentary thrill of fear Rudolph 
felt, was changed into rage, when ; 
saw the intruder was only the poor old 
castellan. “Daniel!” he cried in a 
hoarse whisper—* what do you here ? 
Villain! hound! you are come to rob 
me! your life shall pay for this !” 

Daniel burst into a low, scornful 
laugh. “The hound,” he said, “is 
dangerous sometimes!” With a sud- 
den and violent thrust he harled Rudolph 
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A faint cry was heard 


into the abyss. 
then all was si- 


—a low groan,—and 
lence. 

The next morning search was made 
for the Baron Rudolph. His lamp was 
found still burning on the threshold of 
the open door leading into the tower. 
The bunch of keys was hanging from 
the lock. It was evident to all that the 
young lord had visited the tower in the 
night, had missed his footing, and found 
a grave among the ruins. 

ubert consulted with legal authority 
as to what he should do, and at their 
advice a letter was despatched to the 
widow of Baron Rudolph, informing her 
that, as his marriage had been contract- 
ed without the knowledge of his father 
or any member of his family, it could 
not give her son any claim to the inherit- 
ance of Runsitten. Hubert, however, 
offered to allow his brother’s son a year- 
ly pension sufficient for his support, on 
condition of his mother’s written pro- 
mise that he should never advance a 
claim to the estates. The widow was 
too poor to think of a lawsuit, and un- 
certain of the prospect of success, 
should it be attempted; she therefore 
prudently acceded to the proposition, 
and sent the promise required. 

Hubert was now undisputed lord of 
Runsitten. He had the tower partially 
pulled down, the rubbish removed, and 
the bodies of his father and brother inter- 
red with solemnity and pomp. Among 
the ruins were found not only the fami- 
ly jewels, etc., but the whole of his mo- 
ther’s fortune in money, as well as bonds 
for a considerable sum. 

The young Baron could never endure 
to live at Runsitten. The sight of the 
place where his father and brother had 
met their death in so frightful a manner, 
filled him with horror. Having settled 
his affairs and left the castle in the 
charge of old Daniel, he fixed his home 
in a distant part of Germany, where, 
married to the woman he loved, he rose 
to great honors, and a place of authori- 
ty in the state. 

Thirty years had passed away; Ba- 
ron Hubert of Runsitten, who had been 
long a widower, died, leaving no chil- 
dren. In his last will he recognized his 
brother’s son as his rightful heir, and 
gave directions where he was to be 
found with his mother, who was yet 
living. 
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It was a day of jubilee at the long 
deserted castle, when the young baron, 
named Rudolph, after his father, arrived, 


acecmpanied his mother, and his 
wife, the fair Alma, whose sweet smile 
and gentle manners won the hearts of 


all who looked upon her. Nor was the 
Baron less popular’ his frankness, cor- 
diality, and kindness to his dependents, 
with his cheerful spirits, made him 
everywhere welcome. They were re- 
ceived with unbounded enthusiasm. 
Bonfires, illuminations, dances and feasts 
attested the delight of the peasantry and 
retainers, who came in crowds to proffer 
their homage to the new lord, and to 
the Baroness, whom all pronounced an 
angel of beauty and condescension. 

Among the household servants, who 
first appeared in the presence of their 
new master, the white-haired castellan, 
then ninety years of age, and tottering 
as he walked, came to deliver up the 
keys, and the account-books. As he 
extended his tremulous hands with the 
instruments of office, he gazed earnestly 
on the young Baron. “How like his 
father!” he murmured with a sigh; 
“and yet not like—he is so mild—” 

“Should I not be mild towards you, 
my aged friend?” asked Rudolph, 
kindly. 

Again the old man sighed deeply, and 
begged permission to withdraw. He 
was evidently exhausted. The Baron 
dismissed him, and then asked if there 
were any others among the people who 
had served his father. The old game- 
keeper, the only survivor, presented 
himself. He was questioned, and told 
many anecdotes of the late Baron. 

“You must remain near my person,” 
said Rudolph, “and you shall have an 
addition to your salary. Now, as we 
have finished our business, you may 
show me the castle.” 

Highly honored was old Kurt at this 
request. Taking the keys, he con- 
ducted his master from room to room, 
giving a brief history of each, and of 
those who had been the occupants in 
former years. 

e And these stairs?” asked Rudolph, 
opening a door upon a steep flight of 
steps, “ whither do they lead ?” 

“ We have never used this part of the 
castle, since the departure of our late 
lord, the Baron Hubert,” answered 
Kurt. “But if it please you, we will 
ascend.” 


They entered a long gallery, at the 
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end of which was an iron plated door, 
now walled up. The game-keeper 


sto before this door, and silently 
nodded, with a significant look at his 


master. Rudolph examined it more 
closely. There were streaks of blood 
on the wall. 


“What does this mean?” inquired 
he. Kurt looked, and started back in 
equal surprise, when he saw the crim- 
son stains. 

“Saint Michel keep us!” exclaimed 
he, looking fearfully about him. “I 
know not whence come these streaks of 
blood, if not from the spirit that haunts 
this place ?” 

= A spirit ?” repeated the Baron. 

“Yes—my lord. For many years 
this part of the castle has been haunted. 
Since Baron Hubert left us, the castel- 
lan has kept it carefully locked up, and 
no one has ever entered the gallery. 
He always chided us for saying it was 
haunted. But could we not hear with 
our ears? The servants’ hall is just 
under this; and often, late at night, we 
could hear the spirit walking up and 
down the gallery, groaning, and scratch- 
== the wall.” 

udolph smiled incredulously ; but 
after a few moments another train of 
thought seemed awakened, and he 
looked very grave. “Hear me, Kurt,” 
—at length he said. “I am determined 
to unravel this mystery, and shal] need 
your assistance. Say not a word to 
any person, but have ready my sword 
and pale in my chamber to-night.” 

The old man was proud of the con- 
fidence, and promised obedience and 
silence. They then left the gallery. 

Evening came. After supper the 
Baron retired to his apartment, on the 
plea of having some business to tran- 
sact, and found the game-keeper had ful- 
filled his orders, and was in waiting. 
By eleven all was silence throughout 
the castle. The Baron and his attend- 
ant went softly up the stairs into the 

lery—and entered a closet opening 
into it, which contained a few worm- 
eaten books and papers. Kurt carried 
a dark lanthorn. They seated them- 
selves here, and pushing open the door, 
awaited the appearance of the expected 
spirit. 

It struck midnight, and yet all was 
still as death. The old man grew im- 

ient. “It is t the hour,” he 
Shocks to his "eid; “perhaps the 
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ghost may not walk to-night.” Rudolph 
made a sign that he should be silent. 

Just then a light rustling was heard. 
Both were at the door of the cabinet. 
The moon shone brightly through the 
arched window of the lery, and 
threw a line of silver light upon the 
floor. The door by which they had 
entered stood open. A figure was 
slowly advancing. As it approached, 
Kurt opened his lanthorn. The light 
fell full on his face, and both instantly 
recognized Daniel, the aged castellan. 

He had the aspect of a sleep-walker, 
and it was evident that his senses were 
closed to any external impression. He 
did not observe the light from the 
lanthorn, nor the two persons, who, in 
the eagerness of curiosity, had pressed 
close to him. His eyes were wide open 
and fixed rigidly, but there was no look 
of intelligence or consciousness. His 
whole appearance—with his livid pale- 
ness, his scattered white hairs, his trem- 
ulous, faltering motion—all denoting 
too plainly that this feeble old man, 
trembling on the verge of human exist- 
ence, was the prey of some recollection 
horrible enough to overcome physical 
weakness—was scarcely less appalling 
than a spectral apparition, to those who 
beheld him. 

With slow and faltering steps, he 
traversed the gallery, and cowered down 
by the walled up door. The Baronand 
Kurt followed. 

“ Rudolph !” said the old castellan, in 
low and plaintive tones: “ Thy son is 
heir of Runsitten! Rudolph, it is old 
Daniel, who brings thee the tidings! 
Give answer, Rudolph!” He listened 
a moment, applying his ear to the wall! 
—* Alas! he cannot answer!” groaned 
he. “They have built up the door; I 
cannot goto him!” And with a moan 
of anguish, oboe to scratch on the 
wall. The bl streamed from his 
fingers, but he seemed unconscious of 
pain, and continued to scratch, as if he 

oped to tear asunder the iron plates of 
the door. 

“We must rouse him!” cried the 
young Baron, and shouted to the Cas- 
tellan—* Daniel!—-Daniel! what do 
you here !” 

The aged man sprang to his feet, and 
uttered a shriek that rang through the 
vaulted gallery. At the same instant, 
stretching out his arms towards the 
sound, he fell forward heavily upon the 
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floor. They lifted him up; he was 
speechless ; his eyes rolled widely, and 
in a few moments he had breathed his 
last. 

Among the old castellan’s papers 
was found a written confession of his 
crime, and something like a picture of 
the horrible remorse that had tortured 
him for so many years. 
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Thus ended the tradition, which 
added but another brief chapter to the 
record of woes that spring from the evil 

ions of men. The fable of the rock- 

und sufferer, fed upon continually by 

“ Heaven’s winged hound,” is but emble- 

matic of the punishment of the criminal, 
successful in eluding human justice. 





P’S CORRESPONDENCE. 


BY NATHANIEL 


My unfortunate friend P. has lost the 
thread of his life, by the interposition of 
long intervals of partially disordered 
reason. The past and presentare jum- 
bled together in his mind, in a man- 
ner often productive of curious results ; 
and which will be better under- 
stood after a perusal of the followin 

letter, than from any description that 1 
could give. The poor fellow, without 
once stirring from the little white-wash- 
ed, iron-grated room, to which he al- 
ludes in his first paragraph, is never- 
theless a great traveller, and meets, in 
his wanderings, a variety of personages 
who have long ceased to be visible to 
any eye save his own. In my opinion, 
all this is not so much a delusion, as a 
partly wilful and partly involuntary 
sport of the imagination, to which his 
disease has imparted such morbid ener- 
gy that he beholds these spectral scenes 
and characters with no less distinctness 
than a play upon the stage, and with 
somewhat more of illusive credence. 
Many of his letters are in my posses- 
sion, some based upon the same vagary 
as the present one, and others upon 
hypotheses not a whit short of it in ab- 
surdity. The whole form a series of 
correspondence, which, should fate sea- 
sonably remove my poor friend from 
what is to him a world of moonshine, I 
promise myself a pious pleasure in edit- 
ing for the public eye. P. had always 
a hankering after literary reputation, 
and has made more than one unsuccess- 
ful effort to achieve it. It would not be 
a little odd, if, after missing his object 


while seeking it by the light of reason, 
he should prove to have stumbled upon 
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it in his misty excursions beyond the 
limits of sanity. 


Lonpon, February 29, 1845. 
My DEAR FRIEND: 

Old associations cling to the mind 
with astonishing tenacity. Daily cus- 
tom grows up about us like a stone-wall, 
and consolidates itself into almost as 
materialan entity as mankind's strongest 
architecture. It is sometimes a serious 
question with me, whether ideas be not 
really visible and tangible, and endow- 
ed with all the other qualities of matter. 
Sitting as I do, at this moment, in my 
hired apartment, writing beside the 
hearth, over which hangs a print of 
Queen Victoria—listening to the muf- 
fled roar of the world’s metropolis, and 
with a window at but five paces distant, 
through which, whenever I please, I can 
gaze out on actual London—with all 
this positive certainty, as to my where- 
abouts, what kind of notion, do you 
think, is just now perplexing my brain ? 
Why—would you believe it ?—that, all 
this time, I am still an inhabitant of that 
wearisome little chamber,—that white- 
washed little chamber—that little cham- 
ber with its one small window, across 
which, for some inscrutable reason of 
taste or convenience, my landlord had 

laced a row of iron bars—that same 
ittle chamber, in short, whither your 
kindness has so often brought you to 
visit me! Will no length of time, or 
breadth of space, enfranchise me from 
that unlovely abode? I travel, but it 
seems to be like the snail, with my 
house upon my head. Ah, well! I[ 
am verging, I suppose, on that period of 
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life when present scenes and events 
make but feeble impressions, in compa- 
rison with those of yore ; so that I must 
reconcile myself to be more and more 
the prisoner of memory, who merely 
lets me hop about a little, with her chain 
around my leg. 

My letters of introduction have been 
of the utmost service, enabling me to 
make the acquaintance of several dis- 
tinguished characters, who, until now, 
have seemed as remote from the sphere 
of my personal intercourse as the wits 
of Queen Anne’s time, or Ben Jonson’s 
competitors at the Mermaid. One of 
the first of which I availed myself, was 
the letter to Lord Byron. I found his 
lordship looking much older than I had 
anticipated ; although—considering his 
former irregularities of life, and the va- 
tious wear and tear of his constitution 
—not older than a man on the verge of 
sixty reasonably may look. But I had 
invested his earthly frame, in my imagi- 
nation, with the poet’s spiritual immor- 
tality. He wears a brown wig, very 
luxuriantly curled, and extending down 
over his forehead. The expression of 
his eyes is concealed by spectacles. 
His early tendency to obesity having in- 
creased, Lord Byron is now enormously 
fat ; so fat as to give the impression of 
a person quite overladen with his own 
flesh, and without sufficient vigor to dif- 
fuse his personal life through the great 
mass of corporeal substance, which 
weighs upon him so cruelly. You gaze 
at the mortal heap; and, while it fills 

our eye with what purports to be 
m, you murmur within yourself— 
“For Heaven’s sake, where is he?” 
Were I disposed to be caustic, I might 
consider this mass of earthly matter as 
the symbol, in a material shape, of those 
evil habits and carnal vices which un- 
spiritualize man’s nature, and clog up 
his avenues of communication with the 
better life. But this would be too 
harsh ; and besides, Lord Byron’s mo- 
rals have been improving, while his out- 
ward man has swollen to such uncon- 
scionable circumference. Would that 
he were leaner; for, though he did me 
the honor to present his hand, yet it was 
so puffed out with alien substance, that 
I could not feel as if I had touched the 
hand that wrote Childe Harold. 

On my entrance, his lordship had 
apologised for not rising to receive me, 
on the sufficient plea that the gout, for 
several years past, had taken up its con- 
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stant residence in his right foot ; which, 
anor. was swathed in many rolls 
of flannel, and deposited upon a cushion. 
The other foot was hidden in the drapery 
of hischair. Do you recollect whether 
Byron’s right or left foot was the de- 
formed one ? 

The noble poet’s reconciliation with 
Lady Byron is now, as you are aware, 
of ten years’ standing ; nor does it ex- 
hibit, | am assured, any symptom of 
breach or fracture. They are said to 
be, if not a happy, at least a contented, 
or, at all events, a quiet couple, descend- 
ing the slope of life with that tolerable 
degree of mutual support, which will 
enable them to come easily and comfor- 
tably to the bottom. It is pleasant to 
reflect how entirely the poet has re- 
deemed his youthful errors, in this par- 
ticular. Her ladyship’s influence, it 
rejoices me to add, has been productive 
of the happiest results upon Lord Byron 
in a religious point of view. He now 
combines the most rigid tenets of me- 
thodism with the ultra-doctrines of the 
Puseyites: the former being perhaps 
due to the convictions wrought upon 
his mind by his noble consort ; while 
the latter are the embroidery and pictu- 
resque illumination, demanded by his 
own imaginative character. Much of 
whatever expenditure his increasing 
habits of thrift continue to allow him, is 
bestowed in the reparation or beautify- 
ing of places of worship; and this no- 
bleman, whose name was once consid- 
ered a synonym of the foul fiend, is now 
all but canonized as a saint, in many 
pulpits of the metropolis and elsewhere. 

n politics, Lord Byron is an uncom- 
promising conservative, and loses no 
opportunity, whether in the House of 
Lords or in private circles, of denounc- 
ing and repudiating the mischievous 
and anarchical notions of his earlier 
day. Nor does he fail to visit similar 
sins, in other people, with the severest 
vengeance which his somewhat blunted 
pen is capable of inflicting. Southey 
and he are on the most intimate terms. 
You are aware that some little time be- 
fore the death of Moore, Byron caused 
that brilliant but reprehensible man to 
be ejected from his house. Moore took 
the insult so much to heart, that it is 
said to have been one great cause of the 
fit of illness which brought him to the 

ve. Others pretend that the Lyrist 
ied in a very happy state of mind, 
singing one of his own sacred melodies, 
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and expressing his belief that it wou!d 
be heard within the gate of paradise, 
and gain him instant and honorable ad- 
mittance. I wish he may have found itso. 

I failed not, as you may suppose, in 
the course of conversation with Lord 
Byron, to pay the meed of homage due 
to a ere | poet, by allusions to pas- 
sages in Childe Harold, and Manfred, 
and Don Juan, which have made so 
large a portion of the music of my life. 
My words, whether apt or otherwise, 
were at least warm with the enthusiasm 
of one worthy to discourse of immortal 
poesy. It was evident, however, that 
they did not go precisely to the right 
spot. I could perceive that there was 
some mistake or other, and was not a 
little angry with myself, and ashamed 
of my abortive attempt to throw back, 
from my own heart to the gifted author’s 
ear, the echo of those strains that have 
resounded throughout the world. But, 
by and by, the secret peeped quietly out. 
Sinteicd have the information from his 
own lips, so that you need not hesitate 
to repeat it in literary circles—Byron is 
preparing a new edition of his com- 
plete works, carefully corrected, expur- 
gated and amended, in accordance with 
his present creed of taste, morals, poli- 
tics and religion. It so happened, that 
the very passages of highest inspira- 
tion, to which I had alluded, were 
among the condemned and rejected rub- 
bish, which it is his purpose to cast into 
the gulf of oblivion. To whisper you 
the truth, it appears to me that his pas- 
sions having burnt out, the extinction 
of their vivid and riotous flame has de- 

rived Lord Byron of the illumination 

y which he not merely wrote, but was 
enabled to feel and comprehend what he 
has written. Positively, he no longer 
understands his own poetry. 

This became very apparent on his 
favoring me so far as to read a few 
specimens of Don Juan in the moral- 
ized version. Whatever is licentious— 
whatever disrespectful to the sacred 
mysteries of our faith—whatever mor- 
bidly melancholic, or splenetically spor- 
tive—whatever assails settled constitu- 
tions of government, or systems of so- 
oe ay tever could wound the sen- 
sibility of any mortal, except a pagan, 
a republican, or a dissenter—has been 
unrelentingly blotted out, and its place 
supplied by unexceptionable verses, in 
his lordship’s later style. You may judge 
how much of the poem remains as hith- 
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erto published. The result is not so 
good as might be wished; in plain 
terms, it is a very sad affair indeed ; for 
though the torches kindled in Tophet 
have been extinguished, they leave an 
abominably il! che, and are succeeded 
by no glimpses of hallowed fire. It is 
to be hoped, nevertheless, that this at- 
tempt, on Lord Byron’s part, to atone 
for his youthful errors, will at length 
induce the Dean of Westminster, or 
whatever churchman is concerned, to 
allow Thorwaldsen’s statue of the 

its due niche in the grand old Abbey. 
His bones, you know, when brought 
from Greece, were denied sepulture 
among those of his tuneful brethren there. 

What a vile slip of the pen was that ! 
How absurd in me to talk about burying 
the bones of Byron, whom I have just 
seen alive, and encased in a big, round 
bulk of flesh! But, to say the truth, a 
prodigiously fat man always impresses 
me as a kind of hobgoblin: in the v 
extravagance of his mortal system, 
find something akin to the immateriality 
of a ghost. And then that ridiculous 
old story darted into my mind, how that 
Byron died of fever at Missolonghi, 
above twenty years ago. More and 
more I recognize that we dwell in a 
world of shadows; and, for my part, I 
hold it hardly worth the trouble to at- 
tempt a distinction between shadows in 
the mind, and shadows out of it. If 
there be any difference, the former are 
rather the more substantial. 

Only think of my good fortune! The 
venerable Robert Burns—now, if I mis- 
take not, in his eighty-seventh year— 
happens to be making a visit to London, 
as if on purpose to afford me an oppor- 
tunity of grasping him by the hand. 
For Mel. of twenty years past he 
has hardly left his quiet cottage in Ayr- 
shire for a single night, and has onl 
been drawn hither now by the irresisti- 
ble persuasions of all the distinguished 
men in England. They wish to cele- 
brate the patriarch’s birthday by a fes- 
tival. It will be the greatest literary 
triumph on record. Pray Heaven the 
little spark of life within the aged bard’s 
bosom may not be extinguished in the 
lustre of that hour! I have already had 
the honor of an introduction to him, at 
the British Museum, where he was ex- 
amining a collection of his own unpub- 
lished letters, interspersed with songs, 
which have escaped the notice of all hi 
biographers. 
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Poh! Nonsense! What am I think- 
ing of! How should Burns have been 
embalmed in biography, while he is still 
a hearty old man ! 

The figure of the bard is tal], and in 
the highest degree reverent; nor the 
less so, that it is much bent by the bur- 
then of time. His white hair floats 
like a snow-drift around his face, in 
which are seen the furrows of intellect 
and passion, like the channels of head- 
long torrents that have foamed them- 
selves away. The old gentleman is in 
excellent preservation, considering his 
time of life. He has that crickett 
sort of liveliness—I mean the cricket's 
humor of chirping for any cause or 
none—which is perhaps the most fa- 
vorable mood that can befall extreme 
old age. Our pride forbids us to desire 
it for ourselves, although we perceive it 
to be a beneficence of nature in the 
case of others. I was surprised to find 
itin Burns. It seems as if his ardent 
heart and brilliant imagination had both 
burnt down to the last embers, leaving 
only a little flickering flame in one cor- 
ner, which keeps dancing upward and 
laughing all by itself. He is no longer 


capable of pathos. At the request of 


Allan Cunningham, he attempted to 
sing his own song to Mary in Heaven ; 
but it was evident that the feeling of 
those verses, so profoundly true, and so 
simply expressed, was entirely beyond 
the scope of his present sensibilities ; 
and when a touch of it did partially 
awaken him, the tears immediately 
gushed into his eyes, and his voice 
broke into a tremulous cackle. And 
et he but indistinctly knew wherefore 
e was weeping. Ah! he must not 
think again of ia in Heaven, until 
he shake off the dull impediment of 
time, and ascend to meet her there. 
Burns then began to repeat Tam 
O’Shanter, but was so tickled with its 
wit and humor—of which, however, I[ 
did suspect he had but a traditionary 
sense—that he soon burst into a fit of 
chirruping laughter, succeeded by a 
cough, which brought this not very 
able exhibition toa close. On the 
whole, I would rather not have witness- 
ed it. It is a satisfactory idea, however, 
that the last forty years of the peasant- 
poet’s life have been passed in compe- 
tence and perfect comfort. Having 
been cured of his bardic improvidence 
for many a day past, and grown as atten- 
tive to the main chance as a canny 
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Scotsman should be, he is now consid- 
ered to be quite well off, as to pecuniary 
circumstances. This, I suppose, is 
worth having lived so long for. 

I took occasion to inquire of some of 
the countrymen of Burns in regard to 
the health of Sir Walter Scott. His 
condition, I am sorry to say, remains 
the same as for ten years past; it is 
that of a hopeless paralytic, palsied not 
more in body than in those nobler attri- 
butes of which the body is the instru- 
ment. And thus he vegetates from day 
to day, and from year to year, at that 
splendid fantasy of Abbotsford, which 
grew out of his brain, and became a 
symbol of the great romancer’s tastes, 
feelings, studies, prejudices, and mudes 
of intellect. Whether in verse, prose, 
or architecture, he could achieve but 
one thing, although that one in infinite 
variety. There he reclines, on a couch 
in his library, and is said to spend whole 
hours of every day in dictating tales 
to an amanuensis. To an imaginary 
amanuensis ; for it is not deemed worth 
any one’s trouble now to take down 
what flows from that once brilliant 
fancy, every image of which was for- 
merly oath gold, and capable of being 
coined. Yet, Cunningham, who has 
lately seen him, assures me that there 
is now and then a touch of the genius ; 
a striking combination of incident, or a 
picturesque trait of character, such as 
no other man alive could have hit off; 
a glimmer from that ruined mind, as if 
the sun had suddenly flashed on a half- 
rusted helmet in the gloom of an an- 
cient hall. But the Sg of these ro- 
mances become inextricably confused ; 
the characters melt into one another ; 
and the tale loses itself like the course 
of a stream flowing through muddy and 
marshy ground. 

For my part, I can hardly regret that 
Sir Walter Scott had lost his conscious- 
ness of outward things, before his works 
went out of vogue. It was good that 
he should forget his fame, rather than 
that fame should first have forgotten him. 
Were he still a writer, and as brilliant 
a one as ever, he could no longer main- 
tain anything like the same position in 
literature. The world, now-a-days, re- 
quires a more earnest purpose, a Seiler 
moral, and a closer and homelier truth, 
than he was qualified to supply it with. 
Yet who can be, to the present genera- 
tion, even what Scott has been to the 
past? Bulwer nauseates me; he is 
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the very pimple of the age’s humbug. 
There is no hope of the public, so long 
as he retains an admirer, a reader, or a 
publisher. I had expectations from a 
oung man—one Dickens—who pub- 
lished a few magazine articles, very rich 
in humor, and not without symptoms of 
nuine pathos; but the poor fellow 
ied, shortly after commencing an odd 
series of sketches, entitled, I think, the 
Pickwick Papers. Not impossibly, the 
world has lost more than it dreams of, 
by the untimely death ofthis Mr. Dickens. 
Whom do you think I met in Pall 
Mall, the otherday? You would not hit 
it in ten guesses. Why, no less a man 
than Napoleon Bonaparte !—or all that 
is now left of him—that is to say, the 
skin, bones, and corporeal substance, 
little cocked hat, green coat, white 
breeches and small sword, which are still 
known by his redoubtable name. He was 
attended only by two policemen, who 
walked quietly behind the phantasm of 
the old ex-Emperor,appearing to have no 
duty in regia to him, except to see that 
none of the light-fingered gentry should 
possess themselves of his star of the Le- 
gion of Honor. Nobody, save myself, 
so much as turned to look after him; 
nor, it grieves me to confess, could even 
I contrive to muster up any tolerable in- 
terest, even by reminiscences of all that 
the warlike spirit, formerly manifested 
within that now decrepit shape, had 
wrought upon our globe. There is no 
surer method of annihilating the magic 
influence of a great renown, than by 
exhibiting the possessor of it in the de- 
cline, the overthrow, the utter degra- 
dation of his powers—buried beneath 
his own mortality—and lacking even 
the qualities of sense, that enable the 
most ordinary men to bear themselves 
decently in the eye of the world. This 
is the state to which disease, aggravated 
by long endurance of a tropical climate, 
and assisted by old age—for he is now 
above seventy—has reduced Bona- 
parte. The British government has 
acted shrewdly, in re-transporting him 
from St. Helena to England. They 
should now restore him to Paris, and 
there let him once again review the 
relics of hisarmies. His eye is dull and 
rheumy ; his nether lip hung down upon 
his chin. While I was observing him, 
there chanced to be a little extra 
bustle in the street ; and he, the brother 
of Cesar and Hannibal—the Great 
Captain, who had veiled the world in 
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battle smoke, and tracked it round with 
bloody footsteps—was seized with a ner- 


vous trembling, and claimed the protec- 
tion of the two policemen by a cracked 
and dolorous cry. The fellows winked 
at one another, laughed aside, and pat- 
ting Napoleon on the back, took each an 
arm and led him away. 

Death and fury! Ha, villain, how 
came you hither? Avaunt!—orI fli 
my inkstand at yourhead. Tush, tush; 
it is all a mistake. Pray, my dear 
friend, pardon this little outbreak. The 
fact is, the mention of those two police- 
men, and their custody of Bonaparte, 
had called up the idea of that odious 
wretch—you remember him well—who 
was pleased totake such gratuitous and 
impertinent care of my person, before I 
quitted New England. Forthwith, up- 
rose before my mind’s eye that same 
little white-washed room, with the iron- 
grated window—strange, that it should 
have been iron-grated—where, in too 
easy compliance with the absurd wishes 
of my relatives, 1 have wasted several 
good years of my life. Positively, it 
seemed to me that I was still sitting 
there, and that the keeper—not that he 
ever was my keeper neither, but only a 
kind of intrusive devil of a body-servant 
—had just peeped in at the door. The 
rascal! I owe him an old grudge, and 
will find a time to pay it yet ! Fie, fie ! 
The mere thought of him has exceed- 
ingly discomposed me. Even now, that 
hateful chamber—that iron-grated win- 
dow, which blasted the blessed sunshine 
as it fell through the dusty panes, and 
made it poison to my soul—looks more 
distinct to my view than does this, my 
comfortable apartment in the heart of 
London. The reality—that which I 
know to be such—hangs like remnants 
of tattered scenery over the intolerabl 
prominent illusion. Let us think of it 
no more. 

You will be anxious to hear of Shel- 
ley. I need not say, what is known to 
all the world, that this celebrated poet 
has, for many years past, been recon- 
ciled to the Church of England. In his 
more recent works, he has applied his 
fine powers to the vindication of the 
Christian faith, with an especial view to 
that particular development. Latterly 
—as you may not have heard—he has 
taken orders, and been inducted toa 
small country living, in the gift of the 
Lord Chancellor. Just now, luckily for 


me, he has come to the metropolis to 
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superintend the publication of a volume 
of discourses, treating of the poetico- 
philosophical a of Christianity, on 
the basis of the Thirty-nine Articles. 
On my first introduction, I felt no little 
embarrassment as to the mode of com- 
bining what I had to say to the author 
of Queen Mab, the Revolt of Islam, and 
Prometheus Unbound, with such ac- 
knowl nts as might be acceptable 
to a Christian minister, and zealous up- 
holder of the Established Church. But 
Shelley soon placed me at my ease. 
Standing where he now does, and view- 
me his successive productions from 
a higher point, he assures me that there 
is a harmony, an order, a regular pro- 
cession, which enables him to lay his 
hand upon any one of the earlier poems, 
and say, “ This is my work !” with pre- 
cisely the same complacency of con- 
science, wherewithal he contemplates 
the volume of discourses above-men- 
tioned. They are like the successive 
steps of a staircase, the lowest of which, 
in the depth of chaos, is as essential to 
the support of the whole, as the highest 
and final one, resting upon the thresh- 
old of the heavens. I felt half inclined 
to ask him, what would have been his 
fate, had he perished on the lower steps 
of his staircase, instead of building his 
way aloft into the celestial brightness. 
Tow all this may be, I neither pre- 
tend to understand nor greatly care, so 
long as Shelley has really climbed, as 
it seems he has, from a lower region to 
a loftier one. Without touching upon 
their religious merits, I Saeaiien the 
productions of his ay superior, as 
poems, to those of his youth. They are 
warmer with human love, which has 
served as an interpreter between his 
mind and the multitude. The author 
has learned to dip his pen oftener into 
his heartfand has thereby avoided the 
faults into which a too exclusive use of 
fancy and intellect was wont to betray 
him. Formerly, his page was often 
little other than-a concrete arrangement 
of crystallizations, or even of icicles, as 
cold as they were brilliant. Now, you 
take it to your heart, and are conscious 
of a heart-warmth responsive to your 
own. In his private character, Shelley 
can hardly have grown more gentle, 
kind and affectionate, than his friends 
always represented him to be, up to 
that disastrous night when he was 
drowned in the Mediterranean. Non- 
sense, again !—sheer nonsense ! What 
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am I babbling about? I was thinking 
of that old figment of his being lost in 
the Bay of Spezia, and washed ashore 
near Via Reggio, and burned to ashes 
on a funeral pyre, with wine and spices 
and frankincense ; while Byron stood 
on the beach, and beheld a flame of 
marvellous beauty rise heavenward 
from the dead poet’s heart ; and that his 
fire-purified relics were finally buried 
near his child, in Roman earth. If 
all this happened three-and-twenty 
years ago, how could I have met the 
drowned, and burned, and buried man, 
here in London, only yesterday ? 

Before quitting the subject, I may 
mention that Dr. Reginald Heber, 
heretofore Bishop of Calcutta, but re- 
cently translated to a see in England, 
called on Shelley while I was with him. 
They appeared to be on terms of very 
cordial intimacy, and are said to have a 
joint poem in contemplation. What a 
strange, incongruous dream is the life 
of man! 

Coleridge has at last finished his po- 
em of Christabel; it will be issued 
entire, by old John Murray, in the 
course of the present publishing season. 
The poet, I hear, is visited with a 
troublesome affection of the tongue, 
which has put a period, or some lesser 
stop, to the life-long discourse that has 
hitherto been flowing from his lips. 
He will not survive it above a month, 
unless his accumulation of ideas be 
sluiced offin some other way. Words- 
worth died only a week or two ago. 
Heaven rest his soul, and grant that 
he may not have completed the Excur- 
sion! Methinks I am sick of every- 
thing he wrote, except his Laoda- 
mia. It is very sad—this inconstancy 
of the mind to the poets whom it once 
worshipped. Southey is as hale as 
ever, and writes with his usual dili- 
gence. Old Gifford is still alive, in the 
extremity of age, and with most pitiable 
decay of what little sharp and narrow 
intellect the devil had gifted him withal. 
One hates to allow such a man the 
privilege of growing old and infirm. It 
takes away your speculative license of 
kicking him. 

Keats? No; I have not seen him, 
except across a crowded street, with 
coaches, drays, horsemen, cabs, omni- 
buses, foot-passengers, and divers other 
sensual obstructions, intervening be- 
twixt his small and slender figure and 
my eager glance. I would fain have 
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met him on the sea-shore—or beneath 
a natural arch of forest trees—or the 
Gothic arch of an old cathedral—or 
among Grecian ruins—or at a glimmer- 
ing fireside on the verge of evening— 
or at the twilight entrance of a cave, 
into the dreamy depths of which he 
would have led me by the hand; any- 
where, in short, save at Temple Bar, 
where his presence was blotted out by 
the porter-swollen bulks of these gross 
Englishmen. I stood and watched him, 
fading away, fading away, along the 

vement, and could hardly tell whether 
e were an actual man, or a thought 
that had slipped out of my own mind, 
and clothed itself in human form and 
habiliments, merely to beguile me. At 
one moment he put his handkerchief to 
his lips, and withdrew it, I am almost 
certain, stained with blood. You never 
saw anything so ee as his person. 
The truth is, Keats has all his life felt 
the effects of that terrible bleeding at 
the lungs, caused by the article on his 
Endymion, in the Quarterly Review, 
and which so nearly brought him to the 
grave. Eversince, he has — about 
the world like a ghost, sighing a mel- 
ancholy tone in the ear of here and 
there a friend, but never sending forth 
his voice to greet the multitude. I can 
hardly think him a great poet. The 
burthen of a mighty genius would not 
have been imposed upon shoulders so 
physically frail, and a spirit so infirmly 
sensitive. Great poets should have iron 
sinews. 

Yet Keats, though for so many years 
he has given nothing to the world, is 
understood to have devoted himself to 
the composition of an epic poem. Some 
passages of it have been communicated 
to the inner circle of his admirers, and 
impressed them as the loftiest strains 
that have been audible on earth since 
Milton’s days. If I can obtain copies 
of these specimens, I will ask you to 
present them to James Russell Lowell, 
who seems to be one of the poet’s most 
fervent and worthiest worshippers. The 
information took me by surprise. I had 
supposed that all Keats’s poetic incense, 
without being embodied in human lan- 
guage, floated up to heaven, and min- 
gled with the songs of the immortal 
choristers, who perhaps were conscious 
of an unknown voice among them, and 
thought their melody the sweeter for it. 
But it is not so; he has positively writ- 
ten a poem on the subject of Paradise 
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Regained, though in another sense than 
that which presented itself to the mind 
of Milton. In compliance, it may be 
imagined, with the dogma of those who 
pretend that all epic possibilities, in 
the past history of the world, are ex- 
hausted, Keats has thrown his poem for- 
ward into an indefinitely remote futurity. 
He pictures mankind amid the closing 
circumstances of the time-long warfare 
between Good and Evil. Our race is 
on the eve of its final triumph. Man is 
within the last stride of perfection; 
Woman, redeemed from the thraldom 
against which our Sybil uplifts so pow- 
erful and so sad a remonstrance, stands 
equal by his side, or communes for her- 
self with angels; the Earth, sympathiz- 
ing with her children’s happier state, 
has clothed herself in such luxuriant and 
loving beauty as no eye ever witnessed 
since our first parents saw the sunrise 
over dewy Eden. Nor then, indeed ; 
for this is the fulfilment. of what was 
then but a golden promise, But the 
picture has its shadows. There remains 
to mankind another peril; a last en- 
counter with the Evil Principle. Should 
the battle go against us, we sink back 
into the slime and misery of ages. If 
we triumph !—but it demands a poet’s 
eye to contemplate the splendor of such 
a consummation, and not to be dazzled. 

To this great work Keats is said to 
have sepia so deep and tendera spirit 
of humanity, that the poem has all the 
sweet and warm interest of a village 
tale, no less than the grandeur which 
befits so high a theme. Such, at least, 
is the perhaps partial representation of 
his friends; Pre have not read or heard 
even a single line of the performance in 
question. Keats, I am told, withholds 
it from the press, under an idea the age 
has not enough of spiritual insight to re- 
ceive it worthily. I do not like this dis- 
trust; it makes me distrust the poet. 
The Universe is waiting to respond to 
the highest word that the best child of 
time and immortality can utter. If it 
refuse to listen, it is because he mumbles 
and stammers, or discourses things un- 
seasonable and foreign to the purpose. 

I visited the House of Lords, the 
other day, to hear Canning, who, you 
know, is now a peer, with I forget what 
title. He disappointed me. Time blunts 
both point and edge, and does great mis- 
chief to men of his order of intellect. 
Then I stept into the Lower House, and 
listened to a few words from Cobbett, 
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who looked as earthy as a real clodhop- 
per, or, rather, as if he had lain a dozen 
years beneath the clods. The men, 
whom I meet now-a-days, often impress 
me thus; probably because my spirits 
are not very good, and lead me to think 
much about graves, with the long grass 
upon them, and weather-worn epitaphs, 
and dry bones of people who made noise 
enough in their day, but now can only 
clatter, clatter, clatter, whun the sexton’s 
spade disturbs them. Were it only pos- 
sible to find out who are alive, and who 
dead, it would contribute infinitely to 
my peace of mind. Every day of my 
life, somebody comes and stares me in 
the face, whom I had quietly blotted out 
of the tablet of living men, and trusted 
never more to be pestered with the sight 
or sound of him. For insiance, going 
to Drury-Lane Theatre, a few evenings 
since, up rose before me, inthe ghost of 
Hamlet's father, the bodily presence of 
the elder Kean, who did d', or ought to 
have died, in some drunker. fit or other, 
so long ago that his fame is scarcely 
traditionary now. His powers are quite 
gone ; he was rather the ghost of him- 
self than the ghost of the Danish king. 

In the stage-box sat several elderly 
and decrepit people, and among them a 
stately ruin of a woman, on a very large 
scale, with a profile—for I did not see 
her front face—that stamped itself into 
my brain, as a seal impresses hot wax. 
By the tragic gesture with which she 
took a pinch of snuff, I was sure it must 
be Mrs. Siddons. Her brother, John 
Kemble, sat behind, a broken-down 
figure, but still with a kingly majesty 
about him. In lieu of all former achieve- 
ments, nature enables him to look the 
part of Lear far better than in the meri- 
dian of his genius. Charles Matthews 
was likewise there; but a paralytic af- 
fection has distorted his once mobile 
countenance into a most disagreeable 
one-sidedness, from which he could no 
more wrench it into proper form than he 
could re-arrange the face of the great 
globe itself. It looks as if, forthe joke’s 
sake, the poor man had twisted his fea- 
tures into an expression at once the 
most ludicrous and horrible that he could 
contrive ; and, at that very moment, as 
a judgment for making himself so hide- 
ous, an avenging providence had seen 
fit to petrify him. Since it is out of his 
own power, I would gladly assist him to 
change countenance ; forhis ugly visage 
haunts me both at noontide and night- 
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time. Some other players of the past 
generation were present, but none that 
greatly interested me. It behoves act- 
ors, more than all other men of publici- 
ty to vanish from the scene betimes. 

ing, at best, but painted shacows 
flickering on the wall, and empty sounds 
that echo another’s thought, it is a sad 
disenchantment when the colors begin 
to fade, and the voices to croak with age. 

What is there new, in the literary 
way, on your side of the water? Nothing 
of the kind has come under my inspec- 
tion, except a volume of poems, pub- 
lished above a year ago, by Dr. Chan- 
ning. I did not before know that this 
eminent writer is a poet; nor does the 
volume alluded to exhibit any of the 
characteristics of the author’s mind, as 
displayed in his prose works ; although 
some of the poems have a richness that 
is not merely of the surface, but glows 
still the brighter, the deeper and more 
faithfully you look into them. They 
seem carelessly wrought, however, like 
those rings and ornamercs of the very 
purest gold, but of rude, native manu- 
facture, which are found among the gold 
dust from Africa. I doubt whether the 
American public will accept them ; it 
looks less to the assay of metal than to 
the neat and cunning manufacture. 
How slowly our literature grows up! 
Most of our writers of promise have 
come to untimely ends. ‘There was 
that wild fellow, John Neal, who al- 
most turned my boyish brain with his 
romances; he surely has long been 
dead, else he never could keep himself 
so quiet. Bryant has gone to his last 
sleep, with the Thanatopsis roe 
over him, like a sculptured marble 
sepulchre by moonlight. Halleck, who 
used to write queer verses in the news- 
papers, and published a Don Juanic poem 
called Fanny, is defunct as a poet, 
though averred to be exemplifying the 
metempsychosis, as a man of business. 
Somewhat later there was Whittier, a 
fiery Quaker youth, to whom the muse 
had perversely assigned a battle-trumpet, 
and who got himself lynched, ten years 
agone, in South Carolina. I remember, 
too, a lad just from college, 5, re 
by name, who scattered some delicate 
verses to the winds, and went to Ger- 
many, and perished, I think, of intense 
application, at the University of Got- 
tingen. Willis—what a pity !—was 
lost, if I recollect rightly, in 1833, on 
his voyage to Europe, whither he was 
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going, to give us sketches of the world’s 


sunny face. If these had lived, they 
might, one or all of them, have grown 


to be famous men. 

And yet there is no telling—it may 
be as well that they have died. I was 
myself a young man of promise. Oh, 
shattered brain!--oh, broken spirit !— 
where is the fulfilment of that promise ? 
The sad truth is, that when fate would 
gently disappoint the world, it takes 
away the hopefullest mortals in their 
youth ;—when it would laugh the 
world’s hopes to scorn, it lets them live. 
Let me die upon this apophthegm, for I 
shall never make a truer one ! 

What a strange substance is the hu- 
man brain! Or rather—for there is no 
need of generalizing the remark—what 
an odd brain is mine! Would you be- 
lieve it? Daily and nightly there come 
scraps of poetry humming in my intel- 
lectual ear—some as airy as bird-notes, 
and some as delicately neat as parlor- 
music, and a few as grand as organ- 
peals—that seem just such verses as 
those departed poets would have writ- 
ten, had not an inexorable destiny 
snatched them from their inkstands. 
They visit me in spirit, perhaps de- 
siring to engage my services as the 
amanuensis of their posthumous pro- 
ductions, and thus secure the endless 
renown that they have forfeited by go- 
ing hence too early. But I have my 
own business to attend to ; and, besides, 
a medical gentleman, who interests him- 
self in some little ailments of mine, ad- 
vises me not to make too free use of 
pen and ink. There are clerks enough 
out of employment who would be glad 
of such a job. 


Good bye! Are you alive or dead? 
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And what are you about? Still scrib- 
bling for the Democratic? And do 
those infernal compositors and proof- 
readers misprint your unfortunate pro- 
ductions, as vilely as ever? It is too 
bad. Let every man manufacture his 
own nonsense,sayI! Expect me home 
soon, and—to whisper you a secret—in 
company with the poet Campbell, who 
purposes to visit Wyoming, and enjoy 
the shadow of the laurels that he planted 
there. Campbell is now an old man. 
He calls himself well, better than ever 
in his life, but looks strangely pale, and 
so shadow-like, that one might almost 
poke a finger through his densest mate- 
rial. I tell him, by way of joke, that 
he is as dim and forlorn as Memory, 
though as unsubstantial as Hope. 
Your true friend, P. 


P. S. Pray present my most re- 
spectful regards to our venerable and 
revered friend, Mr. Brockden Brown. 
It gratifies me to learn that a complete 
edition of his works, in a double-col- 
umned octavo volume, is shortly to issue 
from the press, at Philadelphia. Tell 
him that no American writer enjoys a 
more classic reputation on this side of 
the water. Is old Joel Barlow yet 
alive? Unconscionable man! Why, 
he must have nearly fulfilled his century! 
And does he meditate an epic on the war 
between Mexico and Texas, with ma- 
chinery contrived on the principle of the 
steam-engine, as being the nearest to 
celestial agency that our epoch can 
boast? How can he expect ever to 
rise again, if, while just sinking into his 
grave, he persists in burthening himself 
with such a ponderosity of leaden verses? 
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THE OLD BEGGAR. 
BY R. S. S. ANDROS. 


Hz sitteth in the open street, 
Day after day he sitteth there, 

Unmindful of the Summer’s heat, 
Or Autumn’s chilling air ; 

His faithful dog between his feet, 
And his crutch beside his chair. 


He sitteth there from morn till night, 
That man of many years ; 

His few thin locks are scarce less white 
Than a silver thread appears, 

And his meek old face is channeled deep, 
As it were worn with tears, 


He holdeth out his shrivelled hand 
To every passer by, 

And the idle boys that all day stand 
To laugh at his bleared old eye ; 

And if a penny is dropped therein, 
He smiles, and looks on high. 


He smiles and looks on high, for well 
He knows how good a sight, 

To Him, who once on earth did dwell, 
Has the poor widow’s mite ; 

And he feeleth grateful for everything, 
And to all who give aright. 


He smiles, but seldom speaketh he, 
Save when some winsome child 

Climbs carelessly up his tottering knee, 
And utters its prattle wild ; 

Or a grey-beard friend tells o’er the tales— 
The tales that their youth beguiled. 


And then the blood mounts to his cheek, 
And his eye looks bright again, 

While he talks of many a merry freak, 
Of the days ere they were men ; 

Of the glad, glad hours of other years, 
And the tryst-tree in the glen. 


But his cheek grows pale, and his old eye dim, 
When the name of one is spoke, 

And his very sight doth seem to swim, 
And the thought his breath to choke ; 

For the fearful hour comes back again, 
The hour that his brave heart broke. 


Then suddenly he looks on high, 
Up where the blue sky sleeps, 

And the light comes back to his dim old eye, 
Though yet he sobs and wee ps; 

For there he meeteth a gentle glance 
That still its vigil keeps. 
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But when the heaven is overcast, 
Clouds gather round his heart, 

And the low wail of the northern blast 
Maketh his nerves to start; 

For he feareth that she is sorrowful, 
Till the clouds above depart. 


And when the daylight fadeth out, 
He taketh his crutch and cane; 

And casting his eye on all about, 
For he may not come again ; 

With his old grey dog close by his side, 
He limpeth down the lane. 


And there in a hovel, old and torn 
By the showers of many a year, 

He lifts his heart, and a prayer is borne 
To Him who loveth to hear ; 

And then he closeth his eyes in sleep, 
And fears no danger near. 


And thus he liveth, day by day, 
That beggar, old and lame, 

And thus he waiteth by the way, 
Till death shall speak his name, 

And call him up to dwell with Him 
Who loveth all the same. 


Who loveth all the same, and gives 
As bright a crown of gold 

To him who begs, as him who lives 
*Mid mines of wealth untold ; 

And careth not for Power or Fame, 
More than a Beggar Old. 


SONNET. 


BY H. T. TUCKERMAN, 


“ My mind's the same 
It ever was to you. Where l find worth 
I love the Keeper, till he let it go, 
And then I follow it.""—Old Play. 


Lrxe the fair sea that laves Italia’s strand, 

Affection’s flood is tideless in my breast ; 

No ebb withdraws it from the chosen land, 

Havened too richly for enamored quest : 

Thus am | faithful to the vanished grace 

Embodied once in thy sweet form and name, 

And though love’s charm no more illumes thy face, 
In memory’s realm her olden pledge I claim. 

It is not constancy to haunt a shrine 

From which devotion’s lingering spark has fled ; 

Insensate homage only wreaths can twine 

Around the pulseless temples of the dead : 

Thou from thy better self hast madly flown, 

While to that self allegiance still I own. 
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Wuoever has sailed up the Hudson, in 
a clear day, may have observed, among 
other noble and beautiful sights that 
greeted him on the banks of that majes- 
tic river, the residence of the accom- 
plished author of the volumes bearing 
the abawe-named titles. After leaving 
the wilder and bolder scenery of the 
highlands, at the opening where the hills 
begin to recede and stretch away with 
a somewhat more subdued sweep and 
even outline, he may have noticed at the 
left on the northern side of the village of 
Newburgh, a chaste and finished villa, 
in the Tudor gothic style, with growing 
trees surrounding it, marking the taste 
of an individual who has given a fine 
practical illustration, as well as an ac- 
ceptable theory, of both Architecture and 
Gardening. Our country has not yet 
dedicated many temples to Beauty. We 
do. not suppose that Mr. Downing 
would wish his quiet home to be regard- 
ed by the public as one of her shrines. 
But from his books we should believe 
him to be himself a sincere and enthu- 
siastic lover of more than one of the 
“* beautiful sisterhood” of the elegant 
arts ; a willing and prompt encourager 
of whatever fosters and enlarges our 
wsthetic culture ; a scholar of compre- 
hensive views and a refined heart, anda 
hospitable gentleman of course. Such 
is the sort of person, we presume, that 
almost every reader of these works places 
before his mind and associates with the 
pages ; and he is certainly an author 
of no ordinary good fortune who can 
convey through his writings so favor- 
able and so true an impression of his 
qualities. 

At any rate, in the department of toil 
and study which be has chosen and 
thoroughly given himselfto, Mr. Down- 
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LANDSCAPE GARDENING AND RURAL ARCHITEC- 
IN AMERICA. 


ing stands, as an American, quite alone. 
It is, indeed, but a few years since he 
first made himself known in connection 
with the subject. The first edition of 
his “ Landscape Gardening” was pub- 
lished in 1841. And whatever degree 
of merit may attach to his efforts, that 
merit can yet be shared, so far as the 
community are aware, by no other of 
our countrymen. He has neither com- 
panion nor rival. The ground is all his 
own. For any appearance of a compe- 
titor hitherto to question his claims or 
dispute his positions, or supersede his 
labors, he may be as dictatorial and as 
despotic as he pleases. We regard 
this as a circumstance by no means to 
be rejoiced in, for the country’s sake; 
we wish a multitude were reaching 
towards the same distinction when we 
take the general interest into consider- 
ation. And we cannot doubt that this 
Sir Joshua Reynolds of our rural deco- 
rations himselt, if he might but advance 
the people at large to a deeper and 
more active interest in his favorite 
cause, would be ready to divide his 
empire and distribute the prerogatives 
of his sovereignty. Meantime, we 
will be grateful for what he has done. 
We will hope that he has communi- 
cated an impulse that shall not be soon 
spent; that he is kindling up an admi- 
ration for sylvan scenes and natural 
beauties that will not die till it has 
wrought out some worthy and durable 
results. And we will rejoice that a 
generous and liberal science has fallen, 
for its early advocacy, into the hands 
of no unscrupulous speculator on the 
one hand, or narrow-minded bigot on 
the other. 

There are many things to be said, how- 
ever,eaplanatory and vindicatory of what- 
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ever apparent deficiency exists among 
our people in regard to matters of taste. 
In the first place, the indifference is not 
so remarkable as it has been; it is 
beginning to be broken up: it is yield- 
ing to a more genial influence. There 
never was astubborn hostility to artistic 
pursuits here. They have been ne- 
glected rather. But the circumstances 
of the time did not favor a very thorough 
or assiduous application to them. Every 
age has its work ; every period its press- 
ing necessity ; every era its own glory. 
We have never heard that a nation in 
the first half-century of its existence, 
engaged too in a sharp struggle for its 
liberties, nay for its life, has devoted 
itself much to laying out flower-gar- 
dens, trimming hedges, or transplanting 
shrubbery. Our fathers, grave and 
earnest men, have had solid tasks on 
their hands. If the founders of the 
Republic had been inclined to push 
their horticultural experiments to much 
extent, they must have turned up the 
soil with their bayonets, literally made 
their swords their ploughshares, and 
without any transformation of the article, 
used the spear for a pruning-hook. 
They were not wandering like Arcadian 
lovers in search of luxurious valleys 
bathed in a perfumed and dreamy air. 
Even that romantic and magnificent 
nature which the new world disclosed 
to their eyes hardly awakened a thought 
that could compare in majesty with the 
reat thought of Freedom, Justice, 
Equality and Right which had taken 
firm possession of their souls. They 
did battle for the honest cause first; 
were loyal to the dictates of divine con- 
science ; and is not that enough? Is 
it magnanimous in our transatlantic 
neighbors, especially for our brothers in 
England, to taunt the men they pro- 
voked with oppression and drove into 
hard necessities, with the reproach that 
they did not busy themselves with 
founding schools in the fine arts instead 
of thrusting back the arm of despotism ? 
that they did not expend their ener- 
gies in adorning Bunker Hill with 
comely terraces and covering it with 
parterres of roses, instead of shaping its 
summit into a rough redoubt and en- 
riching it with heroes’ blood ? 

But, what might have been foolish 
effeminacy or shameful unfaithfulness 
in the Puritans and first Republicans, is 
a very different thing to their posterity. 
The period of comparative poverty that 
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followed the Revolution, imposing the 
necessity of rigorous exertion and strict 
private economy, is giving place to an 
easy condition. Wealth has begun to 
ae up its revenues. and it is time to 
study a wise, rational expenditure of it. 
Men of leisure, opulence and education 
are multiplying ; and it ought to be a 
serious inquiry how they shall devote 
their resources for the common benefit, 
in methods worthy the consideration of 
the age. The interests of even the 
sobordinate departments of national en- 
deavor demand consideration now. No 
nation can be said to have a harmonious 
and complete development or a true 
greatness, unless it has its Art. That 
element is essential. Whenitis want- 
ing, something is wanting in the mind 
and heart of the people. If there is no 
constant ardor of devotion to the Beau- 
tiful; if no hands “ build altars to the 
Sablime ;” if there are no 





“longings to obey 
The haunting oracles that stir our clay, 
To make the unseen with actual glories rife 
And call the starred ideal into life ;”” 


then the culture of that people has no 
founded and full perfection, its growth is 
not symmetrical, but onesided and partial. 

And this has begun to be understood 
and felt, here as well as elsewhere. 
There has been, within a few years 
past, a perceptible awakening of inter- 
est in these subjects. The attention of 
large numbers of persons has been 
directed to rural improvements, as well, 
indeed, as to artistic studies in general. 
In the vicinity of nearly all our cities 
are to be found mansions and villa resi- 
dences, surrounded by grounds whose 
arrangement gives ample evidence that 
while much has been done, much more 
is to be expected. If there is any doubt 
that a new regard for gardening is 
springing up and growing, a few mo- 
ments’ examination of the establish- 
ments of Messrs. Hovey & Co., of Bos- 
ton, or of Thorburn, of N. Y., or of 
Sinclair & Co., of Baltimore, or of 
Landreth, of Philadelphia, or of Prince, 
of Flushing, or of the Horticultural 
Magazine, started ten years ago and 
still conducted by the former firm, will 
satisfy the most incredulous. Indivi- 
duals of competence are breaking away 
from the old rules or no-rules respecting 
architecture, becoming independent of 
the wretched customs that have been 
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too prevalent, and asking for cultivated 
artists to design their buildings instead of 
ordinary carpenters ; excellent and wor- 
thy men are carpenters, but justice to 
them does not require that they should 
be subjected to the mortification of a 
failure in attempting to do what they 
have not been educated to do. And 
justice to the interests of all requires 
that the higher processes of this, as of 
other intellectual vocations, should be 
assigned to a distinct and learned pro- 
fession. The sort of structures that 
have been common—dull, inexpressive 
and heavy as they often are,—is to be 
exchanged for a positive and intelligent 
style. Convenience and elegance are 
about to be consulted, and not a sense- 
less habit, nor a degenerate imitation of 
classic models. itchens, parlors and 
sleeping-rooms are not to be always 
thrown into the form of the Greek 
temple, nor domestic comfort sacrificed 
to the proportions of the Parthenon. 
Modifications of the Gothic and Italian, 
thanks to Mr. Downing and others such 
as he, are frequently tried already. To 
pretend that we love, or can love at pre- 
sent anything like a fixed, regular, 
original American style, would, of 
course, be preposterous. 

A tendency to imitation—not merely 
a contemplation and study, for the disci- 
pline and expansion of the artist’s facul- 
ty—but to imitation of the forms of anti- 
quity, we regard, indeed, as the fault of all 
countries in this century, and not of 
ours alone. But long perseverance will 
bring such a style as we just spoke of, 
a style having reference to our climate, 
position and habits, and adapted in all 
respects to our needs. Human beings 
must have permanent habitations, from 
the burrowing Troglodyte to the luxur- 
ious millionaire, as long as their human 
hearts retain their social affections, and 
their physical constitution is unequal to 
the exposure of an unsheltered life, un- 
der the cold canopy of heaven. Then, 
every individual who erects an abode 
for himself or for another, should be 
conscious of his responsibility. He en- 
gages in a serious act. The conse- 
quences of what he does he ought not to 
regard as trifling or transient. They 
will remain after he has gone to a more 
silent mansion. Disease and mortality, 
inestimable misery may be entailed on 
a family, and on many families, by a 
careless builder. And harm no less real 
and lasting may be inflicted on the 
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taste of the community. Whoever or- 
ders and superintends the erection of a 
human home, places that upon the earth 
which must, in the ordinary course of 
things, stand there and speak and exert 
its share of influence, for good or for 
evil, in moulding the preferences and 
guiding the future methods of more than 
one generation. Whoever builds an ill- 
proportioned, unsightly house, insults the 
community, wrongs his neighbors, per- 
haps lowers the standard of taste and 
detracts from the common weal. We 
are indebted, then, deeply, to those who, 
by their writings or their example, stir 
up a spirit of investigation, elevate the 
tone of feeling, and honestly help on a 
better day. 

Besides, our population exhibits every 
day a quicker apprehension and appre- 
ciation of the results of art. Painters, 
sculptors, architects and musicians, are 
characters that constantly become more 
significant among us, and more opera- 
tive. A disposition for travel is spread- 
ing. All classes find a new joy in 
turning their backs on cities, the arti- 
ficial usages that exert a tyrannical 
dominion there, the conventionalities 
and outside vanities that glitter and 
mislead and bewilder there. The cen- 
tralization that goes on at the bidding 
of commerce and manufactures is felt 
to carry with it a dangerous trial for 
purity of heart. It is found a salutary 
thing that the pulse, heated and swollen 
in the ambitious strifes and competi- 
tions of masses, should be quieted by 
the cool breath of solitude. The ac- 
quaintance between men and nature 
promises to strengthen into an intima- 
cy. Nature in her holy simplicity is 
revealing herself, with all her wonder- 
ful and enrapturing loveliness, to watch- 
ful eyes. She calls the children of the 
land to witness that she has finer sights 
to offer than dioramas and panoramas, 
feeble theatricals and vaulting bufloons. 
She would turn off their eyes from 
sunsets of machinery, lamp-light and 
screens, and lead their feet up her steep 
mountain-sides till they stand face to 
face before the august splendors of an 
autumnal nightfall. She would show 
them a pomp and pageantry around 
their daily walks more gorgeous than in 
all the costliness of St. Peter’s. She 
would wean them from “the world’s 
accursed sorcery,” and lift up their 
hearts in loving worship to Him who 
made 
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* the hills 
Rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun; the 
vales 


Stretching in pensive quietness between, 

The venerable woods—rivers that move 

In majesty, and the complaining brooks 

That make the meadows green; and 
poured round all, 

Old ocean’s grey and melancholy waste.” 


She would teach them that the nar- 
row schemes of selfishness do not em- 
brace the true purposes of life nor the 
grandest things in the universe, any 
more than the smoky and dusty atmo- 
sphere of the town contains the sweet 
fresh breezes that are borne down from 
forest-crowned heights. She would 
touch them with a sense of the infinite 
and the everlasting, while she unfolds 
that visible veneration of Wisdom and 
Love that God has written out on the 
woods, the plains, the rivers and the 
sea. And these offers are not scorned. 
Nature’s overtures are not wholly dis- 
regarded. In the heightened eagerness 
for visiting scenes of natural beauty, 
then, and in the raised estimation of 
country life, we see a sign of hope for 
the advancement of the kingdom of 
Taste. It would certainly be a strange 
insensibility, if the rare sights present- 
ed by the surface of the American con- 
tinent were always unheeded. It were 
a special sin in us to become sottish 
slaves of gain, with such pleading me- 
morials of the Almighty’s Omnipotence 
and Bounty scattered around us. 
Against us, of all mankind, the sen- 
tence of John Milton would lie heavily, 
who says, “In those fair seasons of the 
year when the air is calm and pleasant, 
it were an injury and sullenness against 
nature not to go forth and view her 
beauties, and partake in her rejoicings 
in the heaven and earth.” Nor need 
there be the least apprehension lest this 
tendency to rura! retirement will reach 
excess here. The characteristics of 
our people leave no chance of a hazard 
of that sort. They make such a fear 
altogether superfluous. How immensely 
should we gain and be ennobled as a 
nation, could we rear up, among our 
lofty peaks and graceful streams and 
picturesque valleys, to take in their fea- 
tures and reproduce them for the admi- 
ration of the world, such men as Photo- 
genes, Corregio, Claude Lorraine, Pous- 
sin, and Salvator Rosa! could a genu- 
ine enthusiasm for real beauty be en- 
kindled! And as bustling enterprise is 
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rapidly intruding, with wide encroach- 
ments, on the domains of the wilder- 
ness, how important it is that close after 
the hardy, pathless pioneer, should fol- 
low the discerning eye and the orna- 
menting hand of the artist! Particu- 
larly ought we to be regardful of pre- 
serving the charming varieties of our 
landscapes. The science of arranging 
grounds and transplanting trees, in 
other words, of landscape-gardening, is 
therefore one deserving the most care- 
ful cultivation. ‘To mar this broad and 
noble territory with traces of man’s 
awkwardness alone, and leave no sub- 
stitute for the features destroyed, would 
be an outrage upon humanity and reli- 
gion. What Hogarth taught long since 
is true, that they who would succeed in 
Art, have but to follow the same rules 
that should guide them as auxiliary stu- 
dents of Nature. 

Another encouraging circumstance 
in the aspect of the concerns of Taste, 
is the preference that is shown in many 
minds and many places for agricultural 
avocations, over those’ of traffic and com- 
merce—a preference that is probably 
destined to exercise itself soon in a yet 
more marked degree. A profound re- 
spect appears for the business of the 
farmer. Look for evidence at the sub- 
scription list for Henry Colman’s Agri- 
cultural Survey in Europe, and observe 
the names recorded in it. Young men, 
at an adult age, shake off the dust of 
their feet in disgust upon the cities 
where they have passed their infancy, 
and go back to the interior to learn to 
be farmers, as they call it—apprentice 
themselves to the exalted calling. They 
are glad to escape the affected non- 
sense and corrupting temptations where 
the freshness and virtue of their child- 
hood was put in awful peril. Is this at 
all extraordinary, if the calculation 
made by some practical merchant ap- 
proaches correctness, that out of every 
ten young men who go into business in 
the competitions of great seaports, not 
more than one can be said to succeed ? 
that nine-tenths at least, and probably 
more, fail signally ? It is an appalling 
comment on the imperfect distribution 
of labor. Wise parents, too, not sel- 
dom choose a situation for their chil- 
dren among agriculturists, rather than 
expose them to incur the risks and 
abide the ordeal of trade. Stout-hearted 
reformers, ready to grapple with dire 
forms of evil, look with a feeling akin 
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to despair on metropolitan vices, and 
turn with hope to the healthful freedom 
and naturalness of the cultivators of the 
soil. They share in the emotion of 
that mightiest Reformer and _ holiest 
Preacher who wept over Jerusalem, and 
loved the silent haunts of Olivet and 
the secret seclusion of Bethany more 
than the thronged marts of the capital. 
They sympathize with the old pious pil- 
grims, who would make wearisome and 
circuitous deviations from their jour- 
neys, rather than encounter one of those 
populous centres—one of those “ Vani- 
ty-Fairs,” whose wickedness is so rife 
and so revolting. The truth is, we 
hold every author to be a public bene- 
factor who promotes an inclination to- 
wards a practical devotion to agricul- 
ture. The experiments and _publica- 
tions of the gentleman referred to 
above, Mr. Colman, have no doubt been 
exceedingly useful in this regard, as 
well as in assisting and enlightening 
the profession itself. Hundreds of as- 
piring and well-meaning youths press 
into our large towns yearly, under the 
most erroneous impressions as to the 
facilities held out there for the accumu- 
lation of wealth; and they are obliged 
to go home again chagrined and disap- 
pointed ; happy if they do not linger on 
with their moral discrimination weak- 
ened, their native affections wasted, 
their integrity sullied, their whole 
higher nature dragged down and tram- 
2% under foot ; happy if they have not 
ost what they never can regain. 

It needs still to be more thoroughly 
and generally comprehended, that the 
farmer’s employment is no mean em- 
ployment ; that he has one of the grand- 
est kinds of work given him, among 
human toils. If there is any man who 
stands, in the midst of his ordinary ever- 
recurring tasks, close by the hidden 
springs and glowing mysteries of crea- 
tion, it seems to be he. If there is any 
man who has opportunities to catch the 
meaning of the “open secret,” it is he. 
His advantages for possessing himself 
of a solid understanding, a shrewd 
judgment, and a reverential posture of 
the soul, if he will only seek and appro- 
priate them, are, in this land of diffused 
education, unequalled. The laws of 
God operate around him almost unper- 
verted by the conflicting forces of the 
will of man. The bright arch of the 
skies bends over him, expanding the 
scope of his thoughts; the green and 


fruitful earth whereon he labors is sug- 
gestive of continually enlarging discove- 
ries and inventions ; the growing plants 
that start up noiselessly at his invita- 
tion out of the earth’s prolific lap, keep 
alive his unfailing wonder; and a thou- 
sand sweet and eloquent voices, sounds 
that the Creator inspires, utterances of 
the love that fills the heart ofall things, 
whisper to him, rebuke his disobedience, 
and draw him to goodness. By him the 
wisdom that day uttereth to day and the 
knowledge that night showeth to night, 
is most plainly to be read and most easy 
of interpretation. Surely, the undevout 
tiller of the soil, having such access to 
communion in the presence-chamber of 
the Great Designer, no less than the 
undevout astronomer, is mad. Of course 
we do not intend reproach on the em- 
ployments of other artizans, the trades- 
man and the mechanic. We have a 
faith that all earnest and upright labor 
is honorable and sacred, if not, with 
Carlyle and the monks (some monks), 
that “all work is worship.” But we 
presume the tradesmen themselves will 
admit that their department is just now 
somewhat overcrowded; that it were 
better the rising strength of this age 
were diverted into some other direction ; 
that, sublime as the achievements of 
commerce and mechanical agencies 
confessedly are, agriculture must re- 
main the basis of our institutions; and 
that hitherto, in the common estimate 
of mankind, judging by their literature 
or their conduct, it has not held the ele- 
vated rank that belongs to it in a just 
scale of human dignities. And this is 
all we claim. Nay, a little more we 
claim: it has not been in Tyre and 
Carthage and such spots as they—the 
models of mercantile ambition—that 
divine thoughts have been born to 
quicken the mind of centuries, and 
trumpet-tones gone forth to rouse the 
world’s slumbering powers, echoing 
and re-echoing through the farthest 
halls of Time. 

Now agriculture and horticulture are 
kindred sciences, if indeed the former 
does not include the latter, as horticul- 
ture includes arboriculture and floricul- 
ture. It is more convenient, perhaps, 
that the terms should be kept separate in 
their signification, and yet there is an 
intimate relationship between them. 
When Mr. Downing is advocating the 
zsthetic phase of horticulture, he is 
laboring in a field which is prepared for 
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him by all those who have contributed to 
form a love for the cultivation of the 
ground. The moral influence in either 
case, is very muchthe same. Mr. Jef- 
ferson asserted that “ corruption of mo- 
rals in the mass of cultivators, is a phe- 
nomenon of which no age or nation has 
furnished any example ;” and probably 
very few persons have either lived 
among flowers and hedges, and read the 
literature of Gardening, in any of the 
works that really set forth its charms, 
from Columella’s De Re Rustica down 
to Loudon’s Encyclopedia, without feel- 
ing themselves, for the time being, to 
be breathing in a pure companionship. 
The calming, moderating, reflective 
character of either of these related pur- 
suits must be obvious. It is an excel- 
lent idea that M. Ferrus and others 
have lately acted upon, of providing a 
farm to be subdued and cultivated by the 
insane of the hospitals in Paris, and as 
one would have expected, it has suc- 
ceeded admirably. There are a vast 
number of persons wandering up and 
down on this earth, not convicted yet of 
having delirium or lunacy, it may be, 
but to whom the malady may be ascribed 
without much boldness of metaphor, 
that would be healed of their restless- 
ness and discontent and frivolity, by a 
like treatment. If there is a sanative 
virtue coming up out of the soil for those 
who handle it, that can hush the frantic 
fury of madness, reinstate the prostrate 
reason on its lost throne, and reduce the 
incoherent mutterings of the maniac to 
right expressions of connected thoughts, 
then the same virtue may surely exert 
a spell over all the heart’s malignant 
diseases, banishing its selfishness, as- 
suaging the fever of its ambition, re- 
straining the rage of its revenge, and 
quelling its every baser passion. Can 
we conceive a voluptuary loving to put 
his hands to the real work of gardens ? 
In tropical climates he might delight his 
senses in their luxurious shades, dally 
with pleasure in the midst of their deli- 
cious fragrance. But then heis notrue 
gardener, in spirit or in deed. His pre- 
sence there is a profanation, and his 
vices do open violence to the spotless 
Genius of the place. The true garden- 
eris nosensualist. He and foul thoughts 
must dwell asunder. He is above the 
mere details of his occupation, too, and 
yet they help to exalt him. Among the 
germinating produces that rise and 
shout upward about him—wonders of 
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God’s creating, he is awed by the near- 
ness of the Divinity, and a solemnity as 
of a sanctuary not built with hands, en- 
circles him. fle feels, with Lord Bacon, 
that Gardening is “the purest of human 
pleasures, the greatest refreshment to 
the spirits of man;” with Sir William 
Temple, that “ it is an employment and 
a possession for which no man is too 
low nor too high ;” he can share in the 
compassion of the English poet, who 
exclaimed, “I pity that man who has 
completed everything in his garden ;” 
and he believes the saying of the French 
King, who declared that “the love of 
Gardening is the only passion that aug- 
ments with age.” The branches and 
flowers he trains up, become associated 
with his better lite; they are as kin- 
dred, and he cherishes them with a ten- 
der affection. Nay, if he is what he 
ought to be, they will sometimes assume 
a yet higher office. They will be his 
teachers, and willing to receive their 
hallowed instructions, he will be ready 
to take upon his lips the poet’s words :— 


* Floral apostles, that in dewy splendor 
Weep without wo, and blush without a 
crime ; 
O, may I deeply learn, and ne’er surrender 
Your love sublime ! 
In the sweet-scented pictures, Heavenly 
artist, 
With which Thou paintest Nature’s 
wide-spread halls, 
What a delightful lesson thou impartest 
Of love to all! 
Posthumous glories, ange]-like collection, 
Upraised from seed or bulb, buried in 
earth 
Ye are to mea type of resurrection 
And second birth. 
*Neath cloistered boughs each floral bell 
that swingeth, 
And tolls its perfume on the passing air, 
Makes Sabbath in the fields, and ever 
ringeth 
A call to prayer. 
Were I, O God, in churchless lands re- 


maining, 
Far from all voice of teachers and 
divines, 
My soul should find in flowers of thy 
ordaining, 


Priests, serinons, shrines !”” 


Classic mythology paid perhaps the 
best tribute in its power to all the pro- 
cesses of the cultivation of the ground, 
by placing them under the protecting 
guardianship of some of its least blame- 
worthy and contemptible deities. 


The 
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recepts of Grecian Sages were uttered 
in the still retreats of Gardens. Phi- 
losophers and scholars have chosen their 
resorts for the contemplation of immor- 
tal Wisdom. And probably very few of 
those men (we rejoice that they are so 
many and are multiplying) who retire 
every year from the perplexities of more 
— business, to close their days in 
autifying some secluded acres, do so 
without being conscious that they gain 
fresh accessions of inward power and 
peace. Their tenacious desires for extrin- 
sic good are weakened ; the tight grasp 
of avarice is loosened ; and if they do 
not positively draw near to Heaven, they 
gradually acquire freedom from the ser- 
vitude of mammon. They make unex- 
pected advances in the attributes of a 
genial, well-developed manly character. 
It would be of particular advantage if 

a practical regard to ornamental garden- 
ing and architecture could spring up 
and take a strong hold upon the popular 
mind at this early period of our history. 
The forming period is the period of 
chief concern, in taste as in all other 
points of education, with communities 
as with persons. What is well done 
now, is well done for a long future. 
What is ill-contrived and clumsily ex- 
ecuted now, must inevitably be removed, 
and the retraced steps taken again. 
Every wrong bias given to the habits of 
the people in these matters, as in all 
other matters, by vicious examples, is a 
misfortune. Materials are only pre- 
pared, in this way, for a change by and 
bye,and the attainment of high excellence 
is deferred if not prec luded. An in- 
stance of the effect of bad beginnings 





* We cannot forbear inserting here Pope’s 
and quoted by Mr. Downing, as illustrative of that 


dener,” written about {713, 


incl:nation to verdant sculpture, which was imported into England from 
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may be found in ‘the protracted sway 
exercised by the formal, geometric, 
otherwise called the ancient style of 
gardening, on the continent of Europe, 
and especially in its Southern portions. 
If Louis XIV., with his boundless reve- 
nues and as boundless ambition for this 
sort of fame, and by the help of Le 
Notre, a disciple of the ancient schools, 
was able to produce a result of such 
magnificence as the gardens of Ver- 
sailles, what might he not have done if 
both of them had been free from the 
established prejudice ? Charles II., his 
imitator, might not have been misled, 
and sc might have secured a better 
rogress for the Art in his country ; 
Villiam might not have planged still 
further into the wrong path by encou- 
raging still worse excesses; Britain 
need not have waited for the reformatory 
suggestions of Addison and Pope, and 
Holland might have done some service, 
instead of being afflicted by an incubus 
of stiffness, trimness, close clipping and 

int, with statues of Dutch Venuses. 
ae much mischief, too,—one Mr. 
“Capability Brown” was capable of 
doing by his false notionsto all England! 
As sure as this art is destined to continu- 
al improvement, every poor specimen, 
every shapeless structure and i incongru- 
ously disposed country-seat must give 
place toa reformed mode. Nor is it less 
certain that each such specimen prolongs 
our imperfections and makes the desired 
end more difficult. For this reason, 
the present should be regarded as the 
great opportunity to introduce enlighten- 
ed views. The face of the ¢ ountry at 
its first settlement, and in many places 


cttuentacremnmmgns - . — 


Satirical “Inventory of a virtuoso gar- 


abroad, and 


which the better love of Englishmen, even from the time of Bacon himself, revolted 


against. 


‘© 1, Adam and Eve, in Yew. Adam a little shattered by the fall of the tree of 


knowledge in the great storm; Eve and the Serpent very flourishing. 


Noah’s Ark, 


in holly; the ribs a little damaged for want of water, 
«“ 2. The Tower of Babel, not yet finished. 
“ 3, St. George, in box; his arm scarce long enough, but will be in a condition to 


stick the Dragon by next April. 


“4, Edward the Black Prince, in cypress. 
* 5. A pair of Giants stunted, to be sold eheap. 
“© 6. An Old Maid of Honor, in wormwood. 


«7, A topping Ben Jonson, in laurel. 


* 8. Divers eminent modern Poets, in bays; 


somewhat blighted. 


“9. A quick-set Hog, shot up into a Poreupine, by being forgot a week in rainy 


weather. 


« 10. A lavender Pig, with sage growing in bis belly. 
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that stage has not yet been passed, re- 
sembles the out-spread canvas with 
only outlines drawn, the colors not yet 
laid on; or rather, it is like the stucco 
while moist, ready for impressions, 
waiting to receive and promising to 
return the freseo-painter’s touch. 
The form into which the virgin soil is 
now moulded must be retained for a 
long time to come. The contour 
of plantations, the curves of groves, 
roads, walks and river-banks, and the 
prominent features of architecture, can- 
not be easily obliterated. Inquiry ought 
therefore to be aroused and kept alive. 
Judicious and learned treatises ought to 
be written and circulated and read. 
Each citizen should feel that a personal 
responsibleness is devolved on himself, 
and contribute his own share to the ad- 
vancement of the whole. 

t Should we be fortunate enough to 
have annals and reach a reverend 
age, it would be desirable that the mas- 
ters of taste and the lovers of beauty in 
that remote epoch, looking back on our 
achievements and the impulse we shall 
have given, either in a right or wrong 
direction, shall find something in us to 
eulogize and be thankful for. What- 
ever tendency we encourage, let 
us remember that verdict of the here- 
after, Should not we kindly provide for 
future antiquarians too? Should not 
we be gathering some worthy materials 
for decent ruins and interesting relics ? 
In ease such despisers of their present, 
and such lovers of the mouldering past, 
—of whatever “ comes down covered 
with the awful hoar of innumerable 
ages,” should, by any possibility, ever 
live upon these shores, as were Struvius 


and Camden and Stowe, or the Laird of 


Monkbarns himself, willing to pass 
their days tracing faded inscriptions, 
like old Bosius, in subterranean cham- 
bers, would it not be a bitter cruelty to 
disappoint their wonder-seeking curiosi- 
ty ? to leave them nothing but melan- 
choly proofs that their ancestors had no 
eye nor hand for the elegant, or the 
graceful, or the endearing, but were 
only plodding disciples of the awkward 
and the temporary? Unlikely as it may 
seem now, little as the spirit of the times 
seems to favor such a prophecy, it is not 
impossible that men may again be born 
as richly inspired with veneration for 
what is ancient, and high, and hallowed 
by the centuries, as Burke and Sir 
Thomas Browne. We are amenable 
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to posterity for what we do with our 
noble heritage. 

In climate, as well as other fixed na- 
tural conditions requisite for success in 
the different departments of gardening, 
America enjoys the most various advan- 
tages. The United States alone, em- 
bracing so vast a latitude, include almost 
every possible temperature of atmo- 
sphere, and so admit nearly every kind 
of growth except those which belong to 
tropical and frigid extremes. They 
offer variety of surface enough to satisfy 
the most fastidious demand. They 
contain abundant opportunities in num- 
berless localities, to secure within given 
limits a perfect harmony of the parts 
and an entire unity of expression. Art 
could carve our hills into monuments of 
combined beauty and grandeur much 
more easily than Stasierates could carve 
Mount Athos into a colossal statue of 
Alexander. There is smoothness and 
grace of outline in our scenery, sufficient 
to delight the author of the “ Essays on 
the Sublime and Beautiful,” with bold 
bluffs, and rugged peaks, and broken 
chasms, and romantic glades, enough to 
inspire an Ossian. Streams, lakes, rivu- 
lets, cascades, either make artificial 
works in water superfluous, or supply 
the means for their construction. There 
are slopes of as accurate a pitch of 
elevation as those that have made so 
fine an exposure of the plains of oriental 
celebrity in Media and Persia. There 
are forest trees of wonderful and diver- 
sified beauty, scattered in waving profu- 
sion over our hill sides and plains from 
the Penobscot to the Columbia. And 
as to foreign kinds not yet imported, we 
have a commercial intercourse that 
might enable us to vie with England, 
which has introduced into the island, 
within a century, some thirteen or four- 
teen hundred species. It will be deeply 
to be deplored if in ruthless haste we 
insult the Dryads, strip our land of its 
noble ornaments, cut trees away and 
never plant them, lay our homes and 
fields bare in a shameful nakedness, 
expose ourselves to the burning rays of 
summer and the bleak winds of winter,— 
all, when we might have enjoyed the 
delicious coolness, or the sheltering 
protection of shady groves and groups. 
We inherit English blood, too, and by 
virtue of that we should be gifted with 
an ardent love of whatever is picturesque 
and charming in rural life. 

For the reason that there is a con- 
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tagion in the passion for rural decora- 
tion and rural pleasure, every devotee 
has ground for perseverance. We 
need not be disheartened from introduc- 
ing these improvements, by the fear 
that they will not take. There is a 
sentiment native to humanity that for- 
bids such an apprehension. Besides, 
they have generally been of very rapid 
growth, as their history shows. It is 
stated that Cosmv De Medici com- 
menced the first botanical garden in 
Europe, at Pisa, in the year 1543; and 
that in fifty years it was found necessary 
to devote a second inclosure for the ac- 
commodation of the plants. In the 
year 1812, a single mercantile house 
shipped for a Scotch port more than 
two millions of seedlings. In 1760, 
fifty-two years before, there were not 
more than half-a-dozen nurseries in al! 
Scotland. The mighty genius of Wal- 
ter Scott alone, with the love for nature 
that breathed through him, was enough 
to set his countrymen on fire for such 
enterprises. The magician’s magic was 
felt here, as it was throughout the entire 
realm of the intellect and the affections. 
It nee seem that our population 
would be peculiarly predisposed to this 
branch of artistical study, because it is 
exercised on the scale of visible re- 
ality. In Gardening the ideal and the 
actual are intimately blended ; the prac- 
tical element enters into it somewhat 
largely ; and therefore, it may appear 
that it will suit the humor of this com- 
munity, in this material age, better 
than arts where the processes are more 
abstruse. But then, it is to be remem- 
bered, that it is a pursuit which requires 
a large share of personal exertion. The 
attention to it must be almost universal. 
In order to great success all house- 
holders, al! proprietors of lands, we had 
almost said the tenant too, must be in- 
terested in it. Let there be no indiffer- 
ence to the subject, therefore, under 
the impression that excellent proficiency 
will come of itself. 

We have been regarding our subject 
very much ander its national aspects. 
In this connection another considera- 
tion presents itself, which ought by no 
means to be overlooked. Gardening 
and architecture are arts that promote 
a genuine patriotism. As lovers of our 
country we are bound to cherish them. 
Everything that beautifies the land, 
enhances its worth in the eyes of the in- 
habitants ; and whatever enhances its 





worth, of course heightens and con- 
firms their attachment to it. That very 
pains that is expended upon it, being of 
an agreeable nature, endears it the 
more. It is not less true, that those ob- 
jects in any country, which are a source 
of common pride and gratulation to all 
the people, increase the patriotic senti- 
ment, than that, as Herder maintains, 
they are indispensable to a national 
poetry. Such objects are venerable 
architectural erections, public or pri- 
vate, and a territory richly overspread 
with proofs of human retinement. It 
will be found, we suspect, a rule of few 
exceptions that those nations which 
have had the strongest rural associa- 
tions, combined with a vivid percep- 
tion of the beauties of art, the copyist 
of nature, have manifested the most 
decided national spirit. Is it not just 
what philosophy might have predicted ? 
Give a man a few roods of soil ; let him 
cultivate it and adorn it; let him plant 
his home in the midst of it; let him 
yass his life there, viewing all his re- 
Gans to the government from that 
fixed locality; and is it not inevitable, 
in the nature of things, that he should 
feel a closer tie uniting him to his 
native land, than the migrating boarder 
in the fifth story of a city hotel? It isa 
sound policy to endow as large a por- 
tion of the population as possible, with 
some property or interest in the im- 
movable ground. Multiply the bonds 
that join the citizen with the soil, and 
you provide a support for civil Institu- 
tions. Wise statesmen have under- 
stood this, and our shrewd political 
economists would do well not to forget 
it. Something is due to gratitude also. 
If the good earth is our mother she is 
entitled to a filial service. 

Who does not believe that statistics 
of crime would show a vast proportion 
of offences that come under the cog- 
nizance and penalty of the legal sta- 
tutes, to be committed by persons that 
have no ownership in the soil? The 
homeless, the itinerant speculator, the 
restless v agabond, your floating, strolling 
dodging vice- fanciers, these are the gre at 
corrupters of society. Among ‘such 
materials as these, are found the mis- 
chiefs of rebellion and knavery. In 
these are nursed the beginnings of in- 
subordination. Injustice that the laws 
do not forbid, but through their imper- 
fection still wink at, is “perhaps nearly 
as much sustained by the holders of 
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land as by any other class. But gen- 
erally, they will be apt to follow the 
provisions of the law, and abide by its 
decisions. It is for their interest to do 
so. They who have something at 
stake are likely té respect the preserv- 
ing power, and they, thank Heaven, are 
here the many. Efforts to diffuse a 
satisfaction in rural pursuits, a relish 
for rural pleasures, ought,’ for these 
reasons, to meet a zealous encourage- 
ment from the community. It is a 
matter of principle as well as of good 
taste. 

In these efforts, it is very important 
that a right direction be pursued ; that 
labor be bestowed where it is needed ;that 
instructions be afforded which can be 
made available ; that rules be laid down 
which can be applied. In this respect 
we think Mr. Downing has been in a 
good degree successful, though con- 
siderably less so in the cottage resi- 
dences than in the landscape gardening. 
In the former, as well indeed as in the 
latter, his aim is excellent—* to inspire 
all persons with a love of beautiful 
forms, and a desire to assemble them 
around their daily walks of life.” Per- 
haps we misjudge in supposing that the 
effect will be less popular and general 
than is to be desired. In our opinion 
this particular end is not perfectly ac- 
complished in the work before us. The 
author has performed a different work, 
a work worthy his eminent talents, and 
performed it well. But notwithstand- 
ing his endeavors to the contrary, we 
suspect most of his plans are on a scale 
implying expenditures beyond a safe 
economy for any but a limited class. 
We wish he would only popularize his 
work still more ; or that he would write 
another for a cheaper sale, and in that 
way made secure of a wider circulation. 
Not that he should abate one jot from the 
high standard of a pure taste ; not that 
he should concede anything to false 
principles in the art. This would be 
one of the most pernicious of all possi- 
ble mistakes. We have suffered 
enough from it already ; we have had 
examples in abundance of a defiance of 
certain primary, fundamental] rules that 
ought never to be violated. In the at- 
tempt to imitate grand classical models 
with the outlay of a few dollars; to 
reconcile a vast design with a small 
fortune ; to compress the various beau- 
ties of antiquity into dimensions of a 
few feet—without marble, or anything 
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in fact, but the lighter kind of materials, 
all fitness and comeliness have been 
sacrificed. The orders have been gross- 
ly insulted, the eye pained, Art burles- 
qued. Let the principles therefore be 
preserved and insisted on in their purity, 
at all hazards. Real artists must guide 
and sway, or there will be no lofty at- 
tainments. The past shews that if it 
shows anything. But practicability 
must be consulted. Common builders, 
all through the land, need instruction, 
instruction that they will heed, feel to 
be reasonable, and follow. A spirit of 
Art must be enkindled among the people. 
Great models must rise to plead silently 
with their subduing eloquence; and 
then the people must be drawn to be- 
hold them, to gaze upon them ; to ap- 
preciate them, in the secret confession 
of enraptured minds. How was it in 
Florence and Venice and Rome, in the 
fifteenth century? The patronage we 
want is the patronage of the whole com- 
munity, the riches of the opulent with 
the toil and the emotion of the poor. 
Ifthe theory is correct, that the arts 
can flourish only under monarchs and 
a nobility, only amidst striking inequali- 
ties in all physical advantages, only 
amidst enormous accumulations, in a 
few hands, of affluence, luxuries and 
power, why then we must prepare our 
minds for a sad deprivation ; we must 
despairingly conclude to dispense with 
the arts,and on those terms, we, for our 
part, will resign them cheerfully. But 
we cherish a different belief. What we 
are longing to see is a country covered 
with neat, tasteful, appropriate homes, 
in keeping with the scenery and simply 
adorned,—improvements of our natural 
inheritance. In order to that, the peo- 
ple at large, we repeat, must be touched, 
moved and taught. 

We have already intimated our con- 
viction, that no style has been yet adopt- 
ed in this country, that is to become 
either national or permanent. It may 
require centuries to develope and per- 
fect one. But really we cannot see 
why we should not have one. Whether 
we shall ever have Strasbourg Cathe- 
drals, St. Paul’s Cathedrals, Parthenons 
and Pantheons, is not to be predict- 
ed. But that we shall have a style of 
architecture both domestic and pub- 
lic, seems tous not at all an Utopian ex- 
pectation. Why should not the mind 
of this vast section of the Continent ex- 
press itself in this form, as well as in 
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other forms? Why should we be 
bound, as a matter of course, by the 
customs of departed ages? Artists 
have been so long obliged to turn to an- 
tiquity for perfect models, that their 
ideas are very apt to be shaped by an 
ancient mould. Contemplating the 
creations of the master spirits of the old 
time, “ene amid magnificent ruins, 
studying at Rome, they are very apt to 
go back, out of all the present, to clas- 
sic periods, for their subjects, as well as 
for their inspiration. They dwell in 
epochs that never can really return, 
and give us new, often finely executed 
embodiments of the conceptions of an 

‘oded mythology. They still produce 
a gods and goddesses. They do 
well to study antiquity. It cannot be dis- 
pensed with. But the question is, 
whether, having learned in its schools, 
they might not bring their genius and 
skill to bear upon present realities. 
Might not a new power be at once placed 
in their hands, if they chose subjects 
that would appeal to the heart of the 
living world? Having sat at the feet 
of Apelles and Phidias, Michael Angelo 
and Canova, might they not bring forth 
the results of their acquired wisdom in 
glorious representations of actions and 
emotions that stir the soul of Chris- 
tendom now ? Itmay be said that the 
heart of humanity is essentially the 
same always, and that heroic actions, 
whenever achieved, will always excite 
the same emotions. There is, without 
doubt, a great deal of truth in this. 
Love and hate, suffering and joy, mag- 
nanimity and cowardice, are to-day what 
they were before Homer was born; in 
London or Illinois, what they were in 
Thebes and Attica. Hence, to a con- 
siderable extent, we may account for 
the success of “ Cato,” “Ion,” “ Julius 
Cesar.” ‘Talfourd may have done as 
*well in the development of the Greek 
idea of Destiny, as in his speeches on 
the “ Custody of Infants’ Bill” in Par- 
liament. And this not only proves the 
versatility of his powers, but the identity 
of profound feelings all over the globe, 
from Mount Olympus to Rydal Mount, or 
Chimborazo. The natural working of 
the passions is always and everywhere 
the same ; they may, therefore, be pow- 
erfully portrayed, though Sophocles and 
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Shakspeare should interchange their 
dramatic characters. ‘This unchange- 
ableness of all the attributes of the hu- 
man soul is sufficient to explain the in- 
terest that attaches to intellectual pro- 
ductions of which antiquity has supplied 
the themes. Besides, a graceful execu- 
tion has a certain intrinsic charm in 
itself, apart from all mutable condi- 
tions. But after all, it would be very 
singular, if events, discoveries, triumphs, 
heroisms with which we have a near 
and special sympathy, did not enjoy a 
priority of place in our regards ; if their 
representations did not peculiarly affect 
us. And we would submit, whether it 
is not the legitimate province of classi- 
cal antiquity to give culture, enlarge- 
ment and refinement to the productive 
mind, rather than to provide the ideas 
for that mind to unfold; whether a 
genuine enthusiasm is not necessary 
for artistic superiority. Whether the 
arts, like the literature of a nation, to 
deserve the name, must not simply ex- 
press the best sentiments and character 
of the people. If this nation, having 
tasted of freedom, sprung up for the 
race so buoyantly, is to do any noble 
deed in any conceivable sphere of 
worthy effort ; think any great thoughts ; 
live any full and harmonious life; be 
impelled by any lofty aims—then we 
shall have Art with styles of our own. 
If otherwise, then we deserve to be ser- 
vile imitators all ourdays. It will bea 
deserved, as it will be an inevitable 
fate. 

Toapply what we have been saying 
of the fine arts in general, including poe- 
try and the drama, to rural architecture 
in particular: we must have abodes of 
some sort; utility demands so much, 
and moreover, claims to have a will in 
their arrangement. But we wish them 
to wear an artistic expression also. 
And these united claims of the beautiful 
and the useful are easily reconciled. 
Now, in order to reconcile them, our 
domestic architecture must grow directly 
out of the wants and the position of 
the people ; not of some other people, 
but of this people. Climate, comfort, 
occupation, modes of life, materials, 
must all be considered. As to the last, 
with our granite hills, our different 
mineral fields, and our luxuriant forests,* 


* Experiments with various kinds of wood, are continually bringing beautiful spe- 


cimens into use. 


We were lately shown, at Chickering’s large Piano Forte Estab- 


lishment in Boston, Mass., some most exquisite vencering materia! of the softest grain 
and capable of a fine polish, wrought out of the root of the black walnut. 
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we are not afraid of the result. We do 
not feel confident that either of the pre- 
vailing styles, Classic, Italian or Gothic, 
which now divide the preferences of our 
builders, will ultimately constitute pre- 
cisely the style of the nation. Nor do 
we predict anything completely original. 
Perhaps this is not required by the con- 
venience of men, or promised by any 
aspiration in them. It appears to us 
more probable that some modification of 
the Northern European method will be 
likely to characterize our future edifices. 
However this may be, the architecture 
must be a graceful expression of the 
sentiment of the people, and adapt itself 
gradually to the wants of their con- 
dition. 

Aside from the more serious and 
general difficulties that obstruct the ad- 
vancement of domestic architecture 
among us, there are two or three minor 
dangers and detestable habits that we 
would just notice, as we pass. One of 
these is the tendency to a profusion of 
worse than senseless ornament. Dwel- 
ling-houses are bedizened with mere- 
tricious finery. In some districts, this 
passion for gaudy display grows conta- 
gious, and rages into ridiculous ex- 
tremes. Carved blocks and all fantasti- 
cal things are appended indiscriminately, 
toa column swollen as with dropsy, to 
the door, under the eaves, over a window ; 
sometimes where there is no defect 
needing to be thus concealed, sometimes 
where there is no elegance to be bright- 
ened. The first germs of a tasteful 
spirit are thus loaded with trash, and 
suppressed. What happened in Diocle- 
sian’s gorgeous baths, when the super- 
abundant embellishments fell from the 
walls and crushed a gathered multitude, 
is embiematic of the effects of this prac- 
tice on the life of art. It should be a 
warning. Let us at least be simple. 
Let us avoid false decorations, for they 
are very prone to run away with good 
common sense. In more senses than 
one it is truae—what Bassanio says to 
Portia : 


“ Thus ornament is but the guiled shore 
To a most dangerous sea.” 


Again, there are frequent blunders 
in the selection of a site. In the town, 
where land is purchased by the square 
foot, this is excusable ; for there is the 
apology of necessity. But in the 
country, the proper domain for rural 
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improvement, the excuse does not hold. 
Yet the dwellers there often choose a 
bog to build upon, when, with a little 
exertion, they might have secured a 
commanding eminence, with an en- 
chanting prospect; or a barren heath, 
where they might have appropriated a 
sylvan retreat ; or a bleak corner, where 
they might have found a sunny slope. 
Others have an unaccountable deter- 
mination to press their dwellings close 
to the vile roadside, instead of occupy- 
ing a green quiet spot, at a reserved 
distance from the clamors and imper- 
tinences and dusty clouds of the trod- 
den highway. How far they are from 
the fastidiousness of the Roman, Pliny! 
“If you have a country-seat left you by 
an ancestor,” exclaimed Varro, “in an 
ill-air or upon an ill-soil, sell it and buy 
another ; sell it though you receive but 
a fourth part of its value; sell it for 
anything rather than live upon it,” 
There is an equally inexplicable ne- 
glect of shade, either from climbing- 
plants and vines, or from the branches 
of trees, united with a decided predilec- 
tion for verdigris and white lead. But 
this is a mistake only, of the few whose 
hearts are shut in a close, hard insensi- 
bility, against the sweetest sights and 
sounds of nature. 

Yet another defect to be attended to, 
not uncommon, is incompleteness in the 
finish of the whole. Some incongruity 
appears. The house is excellent, per- 
haps, but the surrounding grounds are 
sadly deficient. Or the house and 
grounds are both well, but the fences 
and hedges are bad. Or one part of the 
house itself contradicts another; it is 
divided against itself, literally. These 
are evils that spring from an imper- 
fectly cultivated mind, or else from a 
calculating beyond one’s means, If 
they appeared only in the plans of in- 
dividual citizens, and never in cases 
where a number of persons are asso- 
ciated together, as a corporation, in the 
erection of banks, hospitals, custom- 
houses, colleges, and halls for a variety 
of other public uses, the fact would be 
less discouraging. As it is, the fault 
must be ascribed, we suppose, to youth 
and inexperience. 

Among our public structures, church- 
es hold the preéminence. It is right 
it should be so; for the idea of eatee 
is the highest and most indestructible in 
the human soul. The oldest existing 
tr.ces of architectural attempts are but 
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the struggling, imperfect, and yet sub- 
lime expressions of the sentiment of 
reverence towards a power and a wis- 
dom above. From the most primitive 
periods, religion has reared monuments 
of gratitude, penitence, trust or fear. 
It has raised the altars of an external 
propitiation, and as the conceptions of 
men grew less material, the nobler tem- 
les of the spiritual sacrifice. Genius 
bas ever been bringing her tributes to 
that profoundest thought which recog- 
nizes the Infinite, and which gives birth 
to eternal aspirations after a Good- 
ness kindred with the perfection of God. 
Among us, descendants of the Puri- 
tans, a right appreciation of the value 
of sacred edifices is plainly appearing. 
The edifices themselves, indeed, were 
always honored ; nowhere more so than 
in the Pilgrim’s heart. But with our 
stern foreiathers it was an honor that 
had no affinity with esthetics; it was a 
respect for the uses of the “meeting- 
house,” and not at all an admiration for 
its intrinsic comeliness. Accordingly, 
the early churches of New England 
were the rudest conglomerations of 
timber, mortar, clap-boards and shingles. 
They were located often in some un- 
roductive spot, rocky or sandy, abso- 
utely good for nothing, and therefore, 
to be cheaply bought. The old horror 
of image-worship was upon those men. 
They were the children of iconoclasts. 
Popery with its abominations was still 
an object of dread, It had been too 
recent and staunch a foe to receive any 
concessions. The life-like representa- 
tions of martyrdom and the saints called 
up a feeling very different from the 
sense of beauty. The picture-hung 
interior of a cathedral or a chapel 
would have, to their perceptions, the 
very order and glare of the infernal pit. 
The lines drawn by art on the ceilings 
were as full of awful significance as 
the terrible inscription that shook the 
courage of Belshazzar. A cartoon was 
a device of the devil. But this reaction 
inst the accompaniments of worship 
was anything but a revolt against wor- 
ship itself. Pictootantion, for the sake 
of the substance, was willing to part with 
the glitter of the Romish dress, and the 
stateliness of the Romish ritual. Hence, 
we believe, there is room enough in 
Protestantism for the cultivation of the 
arts, at least of architecture. Faith 
remains ; and while that remains there 
is hope. The age of an absence of 


faith is the only really fatal period for 
art, as for all other great interests. 
Possibly such an age, of scepticism, of 
uncertainty, of mechanism, of restless 
physical enterprise, is throwing its 
shadow over the world now; and we 
may even yet be only in the penumbra, 
But we have a perfect confidence that 
faith will réturn to bless and sustain 
the repentant race ; and therefore, it is 
that we look for a new power and a 
new glory in art. The influence of the 
Catholic mystical schools has departed, 
not to return. But Christianity lives, 
and will live for ever. The invincible 
church survives. Humanity, too, sin- 
ning and dependent, but of unlimited 
capacities, is still engaged with the 
mighty mystery of life. Heaven’s arch 
of wonder is stretched over us. The 
inward prophecy of immortality spreads 
the solemn hush of devotion through 
the spirit. And while all this is true, 
there can be little question that men 
will use the forms of material things as 
symbols both to express and to inspire 
a faith in things invisible. 

Churches, as gathering-places for so- 
cial prayer and religious instruction, 
centres of holy fellowships, must con- 
tinue to exist for a long time to come. 
The only question is, shall they be awk- 
ward or graceful structures? Shall 
they delight or offend the eye ? Shall 
they expand or belittle, elevate or con- 
fuse the mind that contemplates them ? 
In the villages and the cities where they 
stand, prompters to prayer, tokens of 
eternity, voiceless pleaders for righte- 
ousness, shall they be an ornament or 
an ugliness? Should they not blend 
beauty with sanctity? We would have 
quarries opened in our mountains, that 
these churches might be of durable ma- 
terials ; that the enduring stones might 
gather about them hallowed associa- 
tions from generation to generation. 
We would lave them located in the 
sweetest places that nature offers, 
where the din and tumult of crowds 
cannot come to disturb ; in quiet groves, 
amidst growing and climbing green, 
in the shaded and winding approaches ; 
so that the breath of prayer from mor- 
tal lips might be mingled, as it rises, 
with the incense that goes up for ever 
from the joyful works of God. We 
would have no decorations that should 
be either sacerdotal or dogmatical or 
fantastical; but fine proportions, in a 
style corresponding with the dignity o¢ 
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the purpose, and as well adapted as the 
rural dwellings scattered around should 
be to the conveniences of the home’s 
daily life. We should have no fear of 
paintings or sculpture, if they should 
embody love, self-denial, meek submis- 
sion or any disinterested affection ; if 
they were memorials of excellence; if 
they perpetuated the power of worthy 
examples. Were the inspired scrip- 
tures written in Mosaic, on the walls, 


as in the temples of the days of Con- 


stantine, it would be no harm. We 
would in every possible way imitate in 
our sanctuaries the soul-subduing gran- 
deur of that primeval temple of nature, 
inscribed with the wisdom, informed 
and made living by the indwelling spirit 
of the Almighty. Our religion is a 
spiritand a life. It is “greater than 
the temple.” But whatever deepens its 
influence, opens the heart for its advent, 
brings home its message, is not to be 
despised. Its founder did not forget the 
ministrations of external objects. He 
enforced his heavenly lessons by the 
lilies of the field. 

We wish to return for a moment be- 
fore we conclude, to the other part of 
our subject, the cultivation and espe- 
cially the ornamenting of the ground. 
The praise accorded to Mr. Downing 
for his success in this department of his 
study, and in his treatise on landscape 
gardening, hardly admits of qualifica- 
tion. Those who have not been accus- 
tomed to consider gardening as a dis- 
tinct art, will be surprised to follow him 
in his discussions of the clearness of its 
principles and the minuteness of its de- 
tails. He has done for America what 
Sir Uvedale Price, or Whately, or Lou- 
don, could not do. The work abounds 
in practical directions, while it also 
awakens that passion for the beautiful 
which must precece the beginning of 
exertion. His catalogue of deciduous 
and evergreen trees; his descriptions of 
the characteristics and adaptations of 
each; his quick perception of their ef- 
fects in scenery, with the interspersed 
classical and poetical references, make 
the chapters devoted to these topics 
among the most delightful in the vo- 
lume. In the grouping and arranging 
of trees, there is room for almost inde- 
finite improvement. A person with a 
ready discernment of the graceful and 
the picturesque may be constantly in- 
troducing features with new expres- 
siveness into his grounds, approaching 
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nearer and nearer to the standard of per- 
fection, as long as he lives. Any per- 
son will understand this who has ob- 
served the important change that may 
be introduced into the view of a natu- 
ral landscape, by the removal of a sin- 
gle branch. As to creepers, vines and 
climbing plants, very little has been ac- 
complished with them here, hitherto. 
And though we must rely on importa- 
tion for a considerable number of varie- 
ties, there are yet many of native growth 
that hang their gracetul festoons almost 
exclusively in the wild and unbroken 
forests. The managementof earth and 
water is treated by our author with such 
adegree of intelligibleness and tlorough- 
ness as to answer all the purpose that 
is intended to be answered. We thank 
him heartily, too, for whatever checks 
he would impose on an exaggerated 
fondness for embellishments. “ Deco- 
rations can never be introduced with 
good effect, when they are at variance 
with the character of surrounding ob- 
jects.” An ambition for showy and ex- 
cessive ornament, in gardening as well 
as in architecture and elsewhere, is a 
pretty sure indication of a taste not 
more than half-formed. It is a childish 
fancy. A mature discretion is necessa- 
ry to regulate such a tendency, and pre- 
vent it from producing ludicrousor pain- 
ful abortions. Bacon was right: “As 
for the making of knots and figures 
with divers colored earths, they be but 
toys ; I, for my part, do not like images 
cut out in juniper or other garden stuff ; 
they be for children.” We surely do 
not want Turkish boudoirs, winter-al- 
coves, Indian shades, or elaborately 
constructed grottoes. They are not 
suited to us; they are too expensive. 
But we may have and shall have, occa- 
sional vases and pieces of statuary upon 
our terraces and in our conservatories ; 
arbors and rustic seats; fountains and 
cascades. When we have reached the 
more substantial merits, and have 
awakened in us the true spirit, addition- 
al refinements will come of themselves. 
We would begin. with the simplest pro- 
cesses. In transplanting trees, for ex- 
ample, we would infuse a new zeal, Of 
the whole mass of householders and 
landholders, how many are there who 
have ever taken the spade into their 
hands for such a work, or seriously 
thought of it? And yet there are few 
ways in which one can more easily 
benefit posterity. Are we in so great a 
25 





hurry that we cannot wait for the tree 
to grow? Is no result worth anything 
that is not attained ina moment? Or, 
have we not kindness coupled with 
foresight enough to do a gracious deed 
for those that shall live when we are 
dead? Without any outlay of money, 
or at the most trifling cost, by an hour's 
labor on a few vernal or autumnal days 
a resident in the country may open to 
himself a source of many years of ines- 
timable enjoyment. He may transform 
his home from a blank target for wind, 
sun and rain, intoa lovely retreat, over- 
hung with waving boughs, decked with 
clambering woodbines or honeysuckles, 
sheltered from storm, invitingly cool in 
summer, and made melodious by the 
voices of singing birds. 

This practice of transplanting, ought 
to be especially applied to the places of 
burial. They who are regardless of 
the abodes of their dead can hardly 
make good their claim to “ share in 
the portion of humanity. They must 
go apart from the long line of conscious 
and loving beings, from the faithful Ja- 
cob who lifted a commemorative pillar 
over the grave of Rachel, even from the 
vanished tribes that built those wilder- 
ness-mounds in our western territories, 
—from all civilized and uncivilized fami- 
lies of men. Whoever could persuade 
the people of country districts to en- 
close and adorn their grave-yards, to dis- 
eet shades among them, to 
ay out pleasant walks and plant flowers, 
would perform a most thankworthy 
service. Too frequently these spots 
ete a repulsive barrenness ; with di- 
apidated fences, a sterile soil, and not a 
shrub nor tree, scarcely a grass-blade, 
to relieve the monotonous impression. 
They might easily be rendered attrac- 
tive and touching by their rural adorn- 
ings ; shrines whither the bereaved and 
sorrowful would love to make their pil- 
grimages and linger long, pouring out 
tears,—the sad offering of bleeding af- 
fections, and find some sweet solace for 
their grief. They might add their bit- 
ter drop of consolation to assuage the 
bitterness of that cup which every 
mourner drinks. They might even 
take something, in the dark prospect, 
from the gloomy associations that c)us- 
ter about the event of dissolution. It 
were better, we say, that the old custom 
of cremation were revived, that the life- 
less but beloved form were burned to 
ashes, and the ashes scattered on the 
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tide of some flowing stream, than that 
it should be left to its long slumber in a 

lace marked only by hideous features. 

‘hough the body is unconscious after 
the spirit is gone, yet the tabernacle of 
dust ought to be revered for the spirit’s 
sake Je know not what the retro- 
spective vision of the departed may be. 
Above all, we do know that the living 
feel, and that the heart expands with 


every holy office it pays to the dead, 


with every happy contemplation it in- 
dulges in the Soemsbtened assembly of 
tombs. The rapidly spreading taste 
displayed in rural cemeteries is destin- 
ed to no speedy extinction. It is a dic- 
tate of man’s better nature. 

There are two ancient fables that 
contain, beneath the allegory, a beau- 
tiful meaning. The mythologists held 
that they who were inspired by Peronia, 
the guardian divinity of rustic solitudes, 
could walk, barefooted and unharmed, 
over burning coals ; another superstition, 
if that deserves to be called by so harsh 
a name which only overestimates a truth, 
taught that bunches of flowers will pre- 
serve the wearer from the fumes of dis- 
sipation, refresh the thinking faculties, 
and keep the affections always young. 
The pursuits of which we have been 
speaking, have, we believe, a salutary 
mora! efficacy, to heal the diseases of 
the heart, to purge away follies, base 
passions and selfish ambition from the 
life, to make sin appear the mean, dis- 
graceful thing it really is; to purify and 
lift upward the character of the man. 
We would not exaggerate. We would 
not urge so absurd a notion as that all 
gardeners are saints, or all persons of 
taste exemplary Christians. Conserva- 
tories are not direct instruments of re- 
generation. If we appeal to antiquity, 
we must be fair, and there are faults in 
that quarter that militate against our 
position. Nero, not a model of the 
Christian graces, is said to have ex- 
pended a sum equal to thirty thousand 
pounds sterling, for the blossoms that 
were employed to decorate a single en- 
tertainment, and Cleopatra, unspiritual 
as she was, to choose the mildest possi- 
ble term, was so enamored of flowers, 
that she caused the floor of her ban- 
queting apartments, at one of her suppers, 
to be strewn with roses a cub:t deep. 
But after all, such instances prove noth- 
ing; for they are more than answered 
by the instincts of our humanity. It 
needs no argument to prove that the 
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open sky, the water-fall, the clouds, the 
fields, encourage all that is best in us; 
that they quicken our moral sensibilities, 
that they win us, just so far as we will 
allow them, away from evil. Lovers of 
nature will be likely to be the strongest 
lovers of virtue. Fellowship with the 
one leads us to loyalty to the other. 
When we till the ground under the open 
expanse of heaven, out in the glorious 
presence of God’s works, we are invited 
to a free and loving communion with the 
Spirit of Solitude and of Life. Nature 
is but “the garment thou seest him by.” 
We have new revelations of purity and 
truth in woods and gardens. “God 
Almighty first planted a garden.” It 
is a striking record that one of the first 
consequences of man’s disobedience was 
his banishment from that garden. Where 
the Creator speaks, and where his im- 
mediate agencies work before our eyes, 
we feel a something that impels us to 
harmony with his will. His smallest 
gifts are large enough to suggest to us 
the profoundest emotions. With the 
variation of a syllable, Wordsworth says, 
finely, and truly, 


4¢ Thanks to the human heart by which we 
live, 

Thanks to its tenderness, its joys and fears, 

To all the meanest flowers that bloom can 
give 

Thoughts that do often lie too deep for 
tears. 


In conclusion, we have to say of our 
national prospects in these studies and 
toils of art: Let us be of good cheer: 
Let not the slowness of results disheart- 
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en us. The future has something in 
store for us, not only in triumphs of 
physical science, but in other kinds 
also. By and bye, perhaps mechanism 
will even stop and wait a little for the 
beantiful arts to come up. Perhaps 
both will advance, with even step, to- 
gether. When love-letters and business 
epistles are blown from New York to 
Boston, in an air tube, in half au hour; 
when the Mexican President and the 
Esquimaux chief, the one in his chair, 
the other on his mat of state, hold a 
pleasant after-dinner chat by the mag- 
netic telegraph; when steam engines, 
waking the echoes of the Rocky Sum 
tains, leave only some forty-eight hours’ 
journey between Washington and As- 
toria,—then at least, if not before, we 
will have “ Landscape Gardening and 
Rural Architecture,” on a satisfactory 
scale. We cannot seriously bring our- 
selves to believe, as some seem disposed 
to think, that we are at -present to be 
exiled from the whole Paradise of Beau- 
ty, and only permitted to glance back, 
with trembling and sighs of despair, at 
the cherubs’ flaming swords. 

To the writer whose volumes it hag 
afforded us pleasure to notice in our 
humble way, we have only to express 
our hope that he may have as good 
reason to say respecting all the works 
he may ever favor his countrymen with 
hereafter, as respecting these, with Sir 
William Temple, “of all the paper I 
have blotted, | have not written any- 
thing for the public, without the inten- 
tion of some public good.” Nor will his 
aim be fruitless, 
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NEW. 
BY REY, RALPH HOYT. 


Stix sighs the world for something new, 
For something new ; 
Imploring me, imploring you, 
Some Will-o’-wisp to help pursue ; 
Ah, hapless world, what will it do! 
Imploring me, imploring you, 
For something new ! 


Each pleasure, tasted, fades away, 
It fades away ; 
Nor you, nor I can bid it stay, 
A dew-drop trembling on a spray ; 
A rainbow at the close of day ; 
Nor you, nor I can bid it stay ; 
It fades away ! 


Fill up life’s chalice to the brim ; 
Up to the brim ; 
Tis only a capricious whim ; 

A dreamy phantom, flitting dim, 
Inconstant still for Her, or Him ; 
*Tis only a capricious whim, 

Up to the brim! 


SHE. 


Sue, young and fair, expects delight ; 
Expects delight; 

Forsooth, because the morn is bright, 
She deems it never will be night, 
That youth hath not a wing for flight, 

Forsooth, &c. 
Expects delight ! 


The rose, once gathered, cannot please , 
It cannot please ; 
Ah, simple maid, a rose to seize, 
That only blooms to tempt and tease: 
With thorns to rob the heart of ease ; 
Ah, simple maid, a rose to seize ; 
It cannot please ! 


"Tis winter, but she pines for spring ; 
She pines for spring ; 
No bliss its frost and follies bring ; 
A bird of passage on the wing ; 
Unhappy, discontented thing ; 
No bliss its frost and follies bring ; 
She pines for spring! 


Delicious May, and azure skies ; 
And azure skies; 
With flowers of paradisial dyes ; 
Now, maiden, happy be and wise : 
Ah, June canonly charm her eyes 
With flowers of paradisial dyes, 
And azure skies! 
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The glowing, tranquil summertime ; 
The summertime ; 
Too listless in a maiden’s prime, 
Dull, melancholy pantomime ; 
Oh, fora gay autumnal clime: 
Too listless in a maiden’s prime, 
The summertime! 


October! with earth’s richest store ; 
Earth’s richest store; 
Alas! insipid as before ; 
Days, months, and seasons, o’er and o'er, 
Remotest lands their treasures pour ; 
Alas, insipid as before, 
Earth’s richest store! 


Love nestles in that gentle breast; 
That gentle breast ; 
Ah, love will never let it rest; 
The cruel, sly, ungrateful guest ; 
A viper in a linnet’s nest, 
Ah, love will never let it rest ; 
That gentle breast ! 


Could she embark on Fashion’s tide ; 
On fashion’s tide ; 
How gaily might a maiden glide ;— 
Contentment, innocence, and pride, 
All stranded upon either side ;— 
How gaily might a maiden glide, 
On fashion’s tide! 


Ah, maiden, time will make thee smart : 
Will make thee smart ; 
Some new, and keen, and poisoned dart, 
Will pierce at last that restless heart ; 
Youth, friends, and beauty will depart ; 
Some new, and keen, and poisoned dart, 
Will make thee smart! 


So pants for change the fickle fair; 
The fickle fair ; 
A feather, floating in the air, 
Still wafted here, and wafted there, 
No charm, no hazard worth her care ; 
A feather floating in the air, 
The fickle fair! 


HE. 


How sad his lot, the hapless swain ; 
The hapless swain ; 
With care, and toil, in heat and rain, 
To speed the plough or harvest-wain ; 
Still reaping only fields of grain, 
With care, and toil, in heat and rain; 
The hapless swain ! 


Youth, weary youth, ’ twill soon be past ; 
* Twill soon be past ; 
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His mannoon’s happiness shall last ; 
Renown, and riches, far and fast, 
Their potent charms shall round him cast, 
His Manhood’s happiness shall last :— 
Twill soon be past! 


Now toiling up ambition’s steep ; 
Ambition’s steep; 
The rugged path is hard to keep ; 
The spring how far! the well how deep! 
Ah me! in folly’s bower asleep! 
The rugged path is hard to keep; 
Ambition’s steep ! 


The dream fulfilled! rank, fortune, fame ; 
Rank, fortune, fame ; 
Vain fuel for celestial flame ! 
He wins and wears a glittering name, 
Yet sighs his longing soul the same ; 
Vain fuel for celestial flame, 
Rank, fortune, fame ! 


Sweet beauty aims with Cupid's bow ; 
With Cupid’s bow ; 
Can she transfix him now ?—ah, no! 
Amid the fairest flowers that blow, 
The torment but alights—to go: 
Can she transfix him now ?—ah, no, 
With Cupid’s bow ! 


Indulgent heav’n, O grant but this, 
O grant but this, 
The boon shall be enough of bliss, 
A Home, with true affection’s kiss, 
To mend whate’er may hap amiss, 
O grant but this! 


The Eden won :—insatiate stil] ; 
Insatiate stil! ;— 
A wider, fairer range, he will ; 
Some mountain higher than his hill ; 
Some prospect fancy’s map to fill ; 
A wider, fairer range, he will ; 
Insatiate stil] ! 


From maid to matron, son to sire ; 
From son to sire, 
Each bosom burns with quenchless fire, 
Where life’s vain phantasies expire 
In some new pheenix of desire ; 
Each bosom burns with quenchless fire, 
From son to sire! 


Still sighs the world for something new ; 
For something new ; 
Imploring me, imploring you 
Some Will-o’-wisp to help pursue : 
Ah, hapless world, what will it do; 
Imploring me, imploring you, 
For SOMETHING NEW ! 
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EOTHEN.* 


Ir is not often that so lively and spright- 
ly a beok as Edthen comes betore us 
for review, particularly in the shape of 
a book of travels, and a book of travels, 
too, in the East. Why there are so 
many dull books written is a wide 
question that admits of an infinity of 
answers—there ure every possible mo- 
tive and every supposition to be alleged 
except—humility ; why there are so many 
dull books of travels may be answered 
almost in a monosy!lable—opportunity. 
Under no possible collocation of circum- 
stances could Mr. Boreall ever get his 
thoughts into print at home ; his habits 
are commonplace, his associations mo- 
notonous and his mind is barren. No 
one would - a penny for his thoughts 


ora fig for his opinions, for he has none 
of either. He is simply a walking 
vegetable. But let the same man once 


set his foot on the deck of a foreign 
packet “how the wit brightens, how 
the sense refines’—he sets to work 
immediately and indites a journal. It 
has been of no earthly consequence to 
any one except his physician what pains 
of limb or qualms of stomach he has 
heretofore been subject to, but now the 
whole world is of course to be interest- 
ed in the state of his peristaltics and the 
philosophy of his mal au ceur. We 
presume it would have agitated no one 
at home if he had called ever so often 
for gin and water at night, or soda water 
in the morning ; but change servant to 
steward and substitute brandy or arrow 
root, and let the scene be the cabin of a 
liner, and booksellers’ counters and 
library shelves, and reviewers’ tables 
must groan under the infliction. How 
is this? Why is man on shore a 
nonentity ; man peripatetic or man in a 
ship so fit a subject for intense curios- 
ity ? The absurdity is overwhelming. Of 
the cheapest modes ever devised by the 
wit of man and permitted by human 
long-suffering, this of reaping laurels 
by a book of travels, as commonly prac- 
tised, is the most economical. But like 
most very cheap things, alas! it isof a 
thin meagre fabric and soon wears out. 


* Eothen ; or Traces of Travel brought home from the East. 
pp. 232. 
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The fluttering impertinence soon beats 
his perishable wings to death and is 
transfixed by some man of sense, like 
a pinned beetle toa fireboard,to suffer 
purgatorial pains for ever. The more 
solid and stolid wayfaring lion settles 
down into that leaden coffin of ostra- 
cised dullness, that bourne “ whence no 
traveller returns.” 

But we know not why we should be 
expending so much virtuous energy 
upon a race of dullards when we have 
so much “metal more attractive” be- 
fore us in Eothen—save that we height- 
en in this way the beauties of a favor- 
ite author by contrast. The author of 
Eothen writes solely for the very ex- 
cellent reason that he has something to 
say, something that has been knocking 
about his heart and often rising on his 
lips, and repressed again and again has 
only become more virulent and condens- 
ed, till it has at last exploded in the fiery 
particles of speech of which this book is 
composed. ‘The author essayed twice 
to write a book on Eastern Travel. _ He 
felt the impulses and the restless un- 
easiness of the suppressed ideas within 
him, but he could not be sure of an 
audience and faltered and withdrew. He 
thought, as he himself says, that he 
might fall into the hands of some “ Lady 
of Bitterness,” or a member of the 
“Royal Statistical Society,’ and his 
heart fainted within him. He could not 
turn out his cherished fancies to the 
tender mercies of an uncharitable and 
inisapprehending world. But a friend 
undertakes a journey to the East and 
ealls upon him for a sketch of his tour; 
he sits down to comply and the winged 
words fly from him with the haste of 
couriers; thought expands; associa- 
tions rise in his mind; his eye dilates; 
his pen seems touched with fire ; ima- 
g'nation unlocks for him the treasures 
of the past, of which memory alone were 
but a poor guardian, and out of this ecs- 
tasy, this bursting forth of the long pent 
up enthusiasm of years, comes—Eothen. 
We are indicating in advance the 
characteristics of a volume upon which 
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our readers should perhaps come un- 
awares, and be excited for themselves 
—for excited they will be when they 
have perused this stirring work. But, 
we must write as we feel, even at the 
risk of being some ten minutes in ad- 
vance of the extracts which are to sup- 
port all we say. 

Eothen is a remarkable lesson in 
bookmaking to future writers. There 
are several works like it (nearly all of 
the often read classic literature is writ- 
ten on the same simple principle), which 
have been produced of late years. Sir 
Francis Head’s Bubbles from the Brun- 
nen, and George Borrow’s Bible in 
Spain, present themselves at once, and 
it is not unlikely that the success of the 
latter work has emboldened the author 
of Eothen to trust to his own convic- 
tions, and his own forcible way of ex- 

ressing them. The secret of these 
ks is an utter avoidance of what 
printers call “ balaam,” on what Scrip- 
ture analogy we are at a loss to con- 
ceive of, unless the phrase grew out of 
the odious mouth of a punster who re- 
membered the prophet was the son of 
Beor or bore. Balaam, technically speak- 
ing, is that rejected, diseased and un- 
wholesome manuscript which lies about 
a printing office, which gets into type 
only on extraérdinary emergencies, 
when there is an addition to the Editor’s 
family, or an uncommonly late sitting at 
a Saint’s festival ora more than usually 
jolly packet launching and lunching. 
There are very few books printed 
which do not contain a Jarge proportion 
of balaam. Balaam is sometimes toa 
volume what the chaff was to Gratiano’s 
wit—a bushel to three grains. It 
comes of a great many prolific causes, 
of which the most general and radi- 
cal, is want of brains; but an author 
may stil] have no little understanding, 
and write a great deal of balaam. We 
are hence driven upon another explana- 
tion of a more qualified character, and 
it is the want of time. Time is the 
t softener and ameliorator of ideas ; 

e takes off from their harshness, clum- 
siness, and picks out the truths from the 
errors, the important circumstances 
from the unimportant; he sifts and 
winnows, separates then recombines 
again, till the whole is perfect and com- 
plete. Compare the abundant talk of a 
man who has long cherished his ideas 
in secret, who has built up an intel- 
lectual storehouse within, and filled it 


with the wealth of books and experi- 
ence, who has money in the bank, with 
the vapid, inconsequential utterances of 
the novice. Just such is the difference 
between Eothen and an ordinary book 
of travels. If the author had kept a 
diary and published it, there would have 
been no sensation produced; it would 
probably have been filled with petty 
uneasinesses and inconsiderable sensa- 
tions ; it would have been a record of 
the vileness of beds, the impurity of linen, 
the oiliness of butter, the extortions of 
landlords, and the immodesty of baggage 
ve The toil of the desert would 

ave predominated over its grandeur; 
and the fatigue of the Pyramids dimin- 
ished from their size. ‘There would 
have been no glorious retrospection ; 
the landscape would have been exhibit- 
ed in mid-day blended with intense heat 
and dust; there would have been none 
of the shadows, the softness, and at the 
same instant, the sharp outline of the 
mountain tops of sunset. 

Of the author of Edthen personally 
we know nothing directly, not even his 
name ; but there is here and there a 
hint thrown out in the volume, and the 
peculiarities of thought are so observa- 
ble, that we fancy we know the man, 
and, if artist enough, could paint his 
portrait. He intimates that he is slen- 
der, pale, retired within himself, a little 
sleeper, that he comes from the “ mid- 
die class,” and for the qualities of his 
mind, they are written on every page. 
From the allusions to friends, and the 
fixed facts and dates, there can be no 
doubt, in the proper quarters in Eng- 
land, of the author, who certainly has 
no motive to avoid observation; but his 
name has not, we believe, crossed the 
Atlantic. 

After noticing a few of the most cha- 
racteristic merits of the book which 
readily force themselves upon us after 
a hasty perusal, we shall let the author 
speak for himself in extracts of greater 
length. 

The author of Edthen is an eloquent 
man, as all men are eloquent who have 
force enough in them to express an 
original conception. He is poetical 
because he is eloquent. Take the fol- 
lowing scene of the death of Pitt for 
one example ; it is more imposing than 
the picture by Copley, of his great 
father falling in the House of Lords. 
“ But the end was approaching ; the 
sun of Austerlitz showed the Czar madly 
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sliding his splendid army like a weaver’s 
shuttle, from his right hand to his left, 
under the very eyes—the deep, grey, 
watchful eyes of Napoleon; before 
night came, the coalition was a vain 
thing—meet for history, and the heart 
of its great author was crushed with 
grief, when the terrible tidings came to 
his ears. In the bitterness of his de- 
spair, he cried out to his niece, and bid 
her ‘Roxt ve THE Map or Evrope 7 
there was a little more of suffering, 
and at last, with his swollen tongue, 
still muttering something for England, 
he died by the noblest of all sorrows.” 
Here is something in another vein, a 
homely picture that is made a sublime 
one by a single word, the word we have 
marked in capitals. The effect ismuch 
as if Michael Angelo, for instance, had 
taken some quiet faithfully mirrored 
Datch sea-piece, and with one dash of 
his brush painted a huge wave that 
should hang like a devouring angel over 
the crew, but on looking at it again 
there are more touches than one of gran- 
deur in the picture in “ Eothen”—the 
weather-worn boy and the command 
of the father’s white eye-brow are 
of the same texture. It is a com- 
parison of the traveller in the desert to 
a lonely fisherman at sea. “In re- 
turning from a cruise to the English 
coast, you see often enough a fisher- 
man’s humble boat far away from all 
shores, with an ugly black sky above, 
and an angry sea beneath,—you watch 
the grisly old man at the helm, carry- 
ing his craft with strange skill through 
the turmoil of waters, and the boy sup- 
ple-limbed, yet weather-worn already, 
and with steady eyes that look through 
the blast,—you see him understanding 
commands from the jerk of his father’s 
white eye-brow,—now belaying and 
now letting go,—now crouching him- 
self down into mere ballast, or baling 
out Deatn with a pipkin!” 

With not a particle of humbug about 
the man, either as giver or receiver, he 
is very far from an opinionated, practi- 
cal, utilitarian, “ intellectual al! in all.” 
He recognizes matters undreamt of in 
re so called. He would be the 
ast one in the world to spoil a good 
story or a matter of faith, by subjecting 
it too closely to the mathematical un- 
derstanding. He travels in the East, the 
land of wonder, of miracles, of magic, 
neither to be deceived nor to scoff. He 


receives just so much of them as the 
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mind of a healthy well-developed man 
has room for, and that, by the way, is far 
more than is commonly supposed. He 
does not reject a matter of moment be- 
cause it is out of the reach of his sym- 
pathies ; on the contrary his sympathies 
are broad enough to cover it, if it be, 
as simple Audrey says, a true thing. 
He looks upon the orientals with good 
English eyes, a good English under- 
standing, not forgetting the sound Eng- 
lish heart. He is no maudlin sympa- 
thizer or thinker on system, but feels like 
a man, and says honestly what he feels. 
Thus, in a sentence, he has given us 
the secret of all the Eastern system, 
the philosophy of the great nobly-de- 
scended race. “I can hardly tell why 
it should be, but there is a longing for 
the East, very commonly felt by proud- 
hearted people, when goaded by sorrow.” 
This is the prevailing sentiment, not 
only of the people who are attracted 
thither, but of the people themselves, 
and in this way a great historical truth 
is got out of the individual, where all 
truth must be found. The heart of man 
answereth to man, This looking from 
the heart outward, is the secret of a 
great deal of wisdom not to be learned in 
books, that is to say, such books as it is 
the fashion to write and read. The Be- 
douin women, our traveller found 
quite devoid of beauty. Most travel- 
lers would have been content to record 
this in the best terms they could com- 
mand, very few would have thought of 
adding so profound a sentiment as this, 
here written. ‘ The Bedouin women have 
no religion ; this is partly the cause of 
their clumsiness ; perhaps, if from 
Christian girls they would learn how to 
pray, their souls might become more 
gentle, and their limbs be clothed with 
grace.” How the value of a sentiment 
may be worth more than the tables of 
statistics which overset it, is insinuat- 
ed in the following sentence about the 
Gipsies* Milnes once spread a report, 
that every gang of Gipsies was found 
upon inquiry, to have come last from 
a place to the Westward, and to be 
about to make the next move in an 
Eastern direction; either, therefore, 
they were to be all gathered together 
towards the rising of the sun, by the 
mysterious finger of Providence, or else 
they were to revolve round the globe for 
ever, and ever, and ever; both of these 
suppositions were highly gratifying, be- 
cause they were both marvellous, and 








the story on which they were 
» plainly sprung from the in- 
ventive brain of a t, no one had 
ever been so odiously statistical as to 
attempt a contradiction of it.” “ My 
tongue,” says our author again, in ano- 
ther place—* can tell where to find the 
clue to many an old Pagan creed, be- 
cause that (distinctly from all mere ad- 
miration of the beauty belonging to na- 
ture’s works) I acknowledge a sense of 
mystical reverence, when first I look 
to see some illustrious feature of the 
e coast-line of Ocean—some 
mighty river or dreary mountain range, 
the ancient barrier of kingdoms.” 

It is the first act of a traveller, ge- 
nerally, to conceal his own ignorance ; 
it is part of our traveller's honesty to 
expose it atonce, nay, he is punctilious 
on this point, and is very careful to de- 
precate the faintest suspicion of a scrap 
of learning, or a particle of virtue that 
does not belong tohim. On the plains 
of Troy, it is Pope’s Homer that moves 
his early susceptibility to the great 
world of poetry in the Iliad ; in Cyprus 
when he receives a present of a goat’s 
milk cheese and thinks of the pastorals 
in his Theocritus, be quaintly says, “ In 
old times the shepherd of Theocritus or 
(to less dishonestly) the shepherd 
of *Poete Greci,’ sung his best 
song ; I, in this latterage, presented my 
best dagger, and both of us received the 
same rustic reward.” At Cairo he writes 
with a certain air, it is true, of bravado 
of the plague, and moves about with 
prtect freedom and carelessness, but 
est any one should give him credit for 
bravery, he enters into a philosophical 
speculation to make himself out a 
coward, in this way. “Il admit, I went 
about the plague-stricken_city and lived 
in it when [ might have avoided it, 
nay, I displayed what might be called 
hardihood, but I was all the while 
afraid. Fear does not necessarily 
damp the spirits : on the contrany, it will 
often operate as an excitement, giving 
rise to unusual animation, and thus it 
aflected me.” True enough, but no 
other fear can be admitted here but the 
“fears of the brave,’’ of such a manly 
character as our Englishman. There 
are a hundred anecdotes in the book 
like this, which might furnish a text for 
a profound disquisition. Our traveller, 
like a perfectly original man, is always 
opening for us fresh avenues to know- 
ledge. While he is with Lady Hester 
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Stanhope in the mountains, he disco- 
vers aslight suspicion of infidelity as to 
her divine powers in one of her two 
European attendants, her Secretary. 
The other, the doctor, was a profound 
believer, and probably both would have 
been, had it not been for a slight annoy- 
ing circumstance. The Secretary had 
been checked by her in a favorite 
amusement of shooting the small birds 
in the neighborhood ; this had inclined 
him to moroseness, and moroseness had 
excited suspicion, and he began to doubt 
the lady’s Twinity. How much of the 
success of the Reformation was due to 
precisely similar causes, some local 
grievance, or some temporal infliction, 
let history and the mixed motives of 
human actions answer. 

We have looked at this book, it has 
been seen, more as an individual pro- 
duction, an essay from the author’s 
mind, than as a record of observations 
in the East. Yet it would be unfair not 
to regard it in the latter character also. 
The author tells us in his Preface that 
he is scrupulously accurate as to facts, 
and he really tells us more, gives us a 
more definite, vivid impression than 
ninety-nine out of a hundred who should 
set about the work more mechanically. 
A few words by a man of bright, clear 
mind, are worth the folios of unpene- 
trating dullness. The author commen- 
ces his sketching on the borders of 
Turkey, with a few full length Turks 
of the old school (he travelled in 1835) 
and ends them with a humorous adven- 
ture with the Pasha of Satalieh, a small 
port in Syria. In the interval he had 
visited Constantinople and the Troad 
and Smyrna and the Holy Land, had 
traversed the Desert and been at Cairo 
with the Plague ; he had seen the Pyra- 
mids and the Sphynx and Damascus, 
He describes beautiful women where he 
sees them (they are generally shut up) 
and characteristic men; we feel the hot 
breath of the Desert and the incrusta- 
tions of the Dead Sea. Would the 
reader see some of the realities of the 
Plague—he will find them in that terri- 
ble chapter, none the less so for its bra- 
vado, on ** Cairo and the Plague.” It is 
as literal and as sincere as De Foe. 


6 Very soon after my arrival I went to 
the house of the Levantine, to whom my 
crelentials were addressed. At his door 
several persons (all Arabs) were hanging 
about and keeping guard. It was not till 
after some delay, and the passing of some 
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communications with those in the interior 
of the citadel, that I was admitted. At 
length, however, I was conducted through 
the court and up a flight of stairs, and 
finally into the apartment where business 
was transacted. The room was divided 
by an excellent, substantial fence of iron 
bars, and behind this grille the banker 
had his station. The trath was, that 
from fear of the plague he had adopted the 
course usually taken by European resi- 
dents, and had shut himself up ‘ in strict 
quarantine,’—that is to say, that he had, 
as he hoped, cut himself off from all com- 
munication with infecting substances. 
The Europeans long resident in the East, 
without any, or with searcely any excep- 
tion, are firmly convinced that the plague 
is propagated by contact and by contact 
only—that if they can but avoid the touch 
of an infecting substance, they are safe, 
and if they cannot, they die. This belief 
induces them to adopt the contrivance of 
putting themselves in that state of siege 
which they call ‘ Quarantine.’ It is a 
part of their faith that metals and hempen 
rope, and also, I fancy, one or two other 
substances, will not carry the infection; 
and they likewise believe that the germ 
of pestilence which lies in an infected 
substance, may be destroyed by submer- 
sion in water, or by the action of smoke. 
They therefore guard the doors of their 
houses with the utmost care against in- 
trusion, and condemn themselves and all 
the members of their family, including any 
European servants, to a strict imprison- 
ment within the walls of their dwelling. 
Their native attendants are not allowed 
to enter at all, but they make the neces- 
sary purchases of provisions, which are 
hauled up through one of the windows by 
means of a rope, and are then soaked in 
water, 

*« | knew nothing of these mysteries, and 
was not therefore prepared for the sort of 
reception which I met with. I advanced 
to the iron fence, and putting my letter 
between the bars, politely protlered it to 
Mr. Banker. Mr. Banker received me 
with a sad and dejected look, and not 
‘with open arms,’ or with any arms at 
all, but with—a pair of tongs !—I placed 
my letter between the iron fingers which 
picked it up as if it were a viper, and con- 
veyed it away to be scorched and purified 
by fire and smoke. I was disgusted at 
this reception, and at the idea that any- 
thing of mine could carry infection to the 
poor wretch, who stood on the other side 
of the grille—pale and trembling, and 
already meet for Death, I looked with 
something of the Mahometan’s feeling 
upon these little contrivances for eluding 
Fate; and in this instance at least they 
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were vain; a few more days and the poor 
money-changer who had strived to guard 
the days of his life (as though they were 
coins) with bolts and bars of iron—he was 
seized by the Plague and he died 

‘To people entertaining such opinionsas 
these respecting the fatal effectof contact, 
the narrow and crowded streets of Cairo 
were terrible as the easy slope that leads 
to Avernus, The roaring Ocean and the 
beetiing crags owe something of their 
sublimity to this—that if they be tempted, 
they can take the warm life of a man. 
To the contagionist, filled as he is with 
the dread of tinal causes, having no faith 
in Destiny, nor in the fixed will of God, 
and with none of the devil-may-care in- 
difference which might stand him instead 
of creeds—to such one, every rag that 
shivers in the breeze of a Plague-stricken 
city has this sort of sublimity. If by any 
terrible ordinance he be forced to venture 
forth, he sees Death dangling from every 
sleeve, and as he creeps forward he poises 
his shuddering limbs between the immi- 
nent jacket that is stabbing at his right 
elbow and the murderous pelisse that 
threatens to mow him clean down, as it 
sweeps along on his left. But most of all 
he dreads that which most of all he should 
love—the touch of a woman’s dress, for 
mothers and wives hurrying forth on 
kindly errands from the bedsides of the 
dying, go slouching along through the 
streets more wilfully and less courteously 
than the men. Fora while it may be that 
the caution of the poor Levantine may 
enable him to avoid contact, bat sooner or 
later, perhaps, the dreaded chance arrives; 
that bundle of linen, with the dark tearful 
eyes at the top of it, that labors along with 
the voluptuous clumsiness of Grisi—she 
has touched the poor Levantine with the 
hem of her sleeve! from that dread mo- 
ment his peace is gone; his mind for ever 
hanging upon the fatal touch, invites the 
blow which he fears; he watches for the 
symptoms of plague so carefully, that 
sooner or later they come in truth. The 
parched mouth is a sign—his mouth is 
parched; the throbbing brain—his brain 
does throb; the rapid pulse—he touches 
his own wrist (for he dares not ask coun- 
sel of any man lest he be deserted), he 
touches his wrist, and feels how his 
frighted blood goes galloping out of his 
heart; there is nothing but the fatal 
swelling that is wanting to make his sad 
conviction complete; immediately he has 
an odd feel under the arm—no pain, but a 
little straining of the skin; he would to 
God it were his fancy that were strong 
enough to give him that sensation; this is 
the worst of all; it now seems to him that 
he could be happy and content with his 
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parched mouth, and his throbbing brain 
and his rapid pulse, if only he could know 
that there was no swelling under the left 
arm; but dares he try ?—in a moment of 
calmness and deliberation he dares not, 
but when for a while be has writhed 
under the torture of suspense, a sudden 
strength of will drives him to seek and 
know his fate ; he touches the gland and 
finds the skin sane and sound, but under 
the cuticle there lies a small lamp Jike a 
pistol bullet that moves as he pushes it. 
Oh! but is this for all certainty, is this 
the sentence of death? feel the gland of 
the other arm ; there is not the same lump 
exactly, yet something a little like it; 
have not some people glands naturally 
enlarged ?—would to Heaven he were 
one! So he does for himself the work of 
the Plague, and when the Angel of Death, 
thus courted, does indeed and in truth 
come, he has only to finish that which has 
been so well begun; he passes his fiery 
hand over the brain of the victim, and 
lets him rave for a season, but all chance- 
wise, of people and things once dear, or 
of people and things indifferent. Once 
more the poor fellow is back at his home 
in the fair Provence, and sees the sun- 
dial that stood in his childhood’s garden— 
sees part of bis mother, and the long- 
since-forgotten face of that little dead sister 
—(he sees her, he says, on a Sunday morn- 
ing, for ali the church bells are ringing) ; 
he looks up and down through the uni- 
verse, and owns it well piled with bales 
upon bales of cotton, and cotton eternal— 
so mnch so, that he feels—he knows—he 
swears that he could make that winning 
hazard, if the billiard table would not 
slant upwards, and if the cue were a cue 
worth playing with; but it is not—it’s a 
cae that won’t move—his own arm won’t 
move—in short, there’s the devil to pay in 
the brain of the poor Levantine, and, per- 
haps, the next night but one he becomes 
the ‘life and the soul’ of some squalling 
jackal family, who fish him out by the 
foot from his shallow and sandy grave. 

* Better fate was mine; by some happy 
perverseness (occasioned perhaps by my 
disgust at the notion of being received 
with a pair of tongs), [ took it into my 
pleasant head that all the European no- 
tions about the contagion were thoroughly 
unfounded—that the Plague might be pro- 
vidential, or ‘epidemic’ (as they phrase 
it), but was not c »ntagious,and that I could 
not be killed by the touch of a woman’s 
sleeve, nor yet by her blessed breath. I 
therefore determined that the Plague 
should not alter my habits and amusements 
in any one respect. Though I came to 
this resolve from impulse, I think that I 
took the course which was in effect the 
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most prudent, for the cheerfulness -of 
spirits which I was thus enabled to retain, 
discouraged the yellow winged Angel, and 
prevented him from taking a shot at me. 
I however so far respected the opinion of 
the Europeans, that I avoided touching, 
when I could do so without privation or 
inconvenience. This endeavor furnished 
me with a sort of amusement as I passed 
through the streets. The usual mode of 
moving from place to place in the city of 
Cairo, is upon donkeys, of which great 
numbers are always in readiness, with 
donkey-boys attached. I had two who con- 
stantly (until one of them died of the 
Plague) waited at my door upon the 
chance of being wanted. I found this way 
of moving about exceedingly pleasant, 
and never attempted any other. I had 
only to mount my beast, and tell my don- 
key-boy the point for which I was bound, 
and instantly I began to glide on at a ca- 
pital pace. The streets of Cairo are not 
paved in any way, but strewed with a 
dry sandy soil so deadening to sound that 
the foot-fall of the donkey could scarcely 
be heard. There is no trottoir, and as you 
ride through the streets, you mingle with 
the people on foot ; those who are in your 
way, upon being warned by the shouts of 
the donkey-boy, move very slightly aside 
so as to leave you a narrow Jane through 
which you pass at a gallop. In this way 
you glide on delightfully in the very 
midst of crowds, without being inconve- 
nienced or stopped fora moment; it seems 
to you that it is not the donkey but the 
donkey-boy who wafls you on with his 
shouts through pleasant groups and 
air that feels thick with the fragrance of 
burial spice. Eh! Sheik,—Eh! Bint,— 
reggalek—shumalek, dc., &c.—O old 
man, O virgin, get out of the way on the 
right—O virgin, O old man, get out of 
the way on the left,—this Englishman 
comes, he comes, he comes!’ The narrow 
alley which these shouts cleared for my 
passage :nade it possible, though difficult, 
to go on for a long way without touching 
a single person, and my endeavors to 
avoid such contact were a sort of game 
for me in my loneliness, which was not 
without interest. If I got through a 
street without being touched, I won; if 
I was touched, I lost,—lost a duce of a 
stake, according to the theory of the 
Europeans, but that I deemed to be all 
nonsense,—I only lost that game, and 
would certainly win the next.” 


Let the reader get a partial relief to 
this picture in the sketch of a Scotch 
Mussulman in the same city. 


«“ Osman’s history isa curious one. He 
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was a Scotchman born, and when very 
young, being then a drummer-boy, he 
landed in Egypt with Macxensie Fraser’s 
force. He was taken prisoner, and ac- 
cording to Mahometan custom, the alter- 
native of Death or the Koran was offered 
to him; he did not choose Death, and 
therefore went through the ceremonies 
which were necessary for turning him into 
a good Mahometan, But what amused me 
most in his history was this—that very 
soon after having embraced Islam, he was 
obliged in practice to become curious and 
discriminating in his new faith—to make 
war upon Mahometan dissenters, and fol- 
low the orthodox standard of the Prophet 
in fierce campaigns against the Wahabees, 
who are the Unitarians of the Mussulman 
world. The Wahabees were crushed, 
and Osman returning home in triumph 
from his holy wars, began to flourish in 
the world; he acquired property and be- 
came effendi, or gentleman. At the time 
of my visit to Cairo he seemed to be much 
respected by his brother Mahometans, 
and gave pledge of his sincere alienation 
from Christianity by keeping a couple of 
wives. He affected the same sort of re- 
serve in mentioning them as is generally 
shown by Orientals. He invited me, in- 
deed, tosee his hareem, but he made both 
his wives bundle out before I was ad- 
mitted; he felt, as it seemed to me, that 
neither of them would bear criticism, and 
I think that this idea, rather than any 
motive of sincere jealousy, induced him to 
keep them out of sight. The rooms of the 
hareem reminded me of an English 
nursery, rather than of a Mahometan 
paradise. One is apt to judge of a woman 
before one sees her, by the air of elegance 
or coarseness with which she surrounds 
her home; I judged Osman’s wives by this 
test, and condemned them both. But the 
strangest feature in Osman’s character 
was his unextinguishable nationality. In 
vain they had brought him over the seas in 
early boyhood—in vain had he suffered 
captivity, conversion, circumcision—in 
vain they had passed him through fire in 
their Arabian campaigns—they could not 
cut away or burn out poor Osman’s inborn 
love of all that was Scotch; in vain men 
called him Effendi—in vain he swept 
along in Eastern robes—in vain the rival 
wives adorned his hareem; the joy of his 
heart still plainly lay in this, that he had 
three shelves of books, and that the books 
were thorough-bred Scotch—the Edin- 
burgh this—the Edinburgh that, and 


above all I recollect, he prided himself 


upon the ‘ Edinburgh Cabinet Library.’ ” 


We are not yet out of this polluted 
atmosphere, but here at Bethlehem 
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among the village girls in life and 
health and full elasticity. If the reader 
has ever descended from a dissecting 
room into the populous streets of a city, 
and turned from the loathsome dead, 
oppressed by dull odors and noisome 
forms, and his eye has suddenly alighted 
upon the blooming face of woman, round, 
gay and full of life, he may thus again 
rejoice after visiting plague-stricken 
Cairo, at the sight of these dancing girls. 


“So, I say, when you see, and hear 
them, those romping girls of Bethlehem 
will gladden your very soul. Distant at 
first, and then nearer and nearer, the 
timid flock will gather sround you with 
their large, burning eyes gravely fixed 
against yours, so that they see into your 
brain, and if you imagine evil against 
them, they will know of your ill thought 
before itis yet well born, and will fly, and 
be gone in the moment. But presently 
if you will only look virtuous enough to 
prevent alarm, and vicious enough to avoid 
Jooking silly, the blithe maidens will draw 
nearer and nearer to you, and soon there 
will be one, the bravest of the sisters, who 
will venture right up to your side, and 
touch the hem of your coat, in playful 
defiance of the danger, and then the rest 
will follow the daring of their youthful 
leader, and gather close round you, and 
hold a shrill controversy on the wondrous 
formation that you call a hat, and the 
cunning of the hands that clothed you with 
cloth so fine; and then growing more 
profound in their researches, they will 
pass from the study of your mere dress, to 
a serious contemplation of your stately 
height, and your nut-brown hair, and the 
ruddy glow of your English cheeks. And 
if they catch a glimpse of your ungloved 
fingers, then again they will make the air 
ring with their sweet screams of wonder 
and amazement, as they compare the fair- 
ness of your hand with their warmer tints, 
and even with the hues of your own sun- 
burnt face; instantly the ringleader of the 
gentle rioters imagines a new sin; with 
tremulous boldness she touches—then 
grasps your hand, and smoothes it gently 
betwixt her own, and pries curiously into 
its make and color, as though it were silk 
of Damascus. or shawl] of Caslimere. And 
when they see you even then, still sage 
and gentle, the joyous girls will suddenly, 
and sereamingly, and all at once, explain 
to each other that you are surely quite 
harmless, and innocent—a lion that makes 
no spring—a bear that never hugs, and 
upon this faith, one after the other, they 
will take your passive hand, and strive to 
explain it, and make it a theme and a con- 
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troversy. But the one—the fairest, and 
the sweetest of all, is yet the most Umid; 
she shrinks from the daring deeds of her 
playmates, and seeks shelter behind their 
sleeves, and strives to screen her glowing 
consciousness from the eyes that look 
upon her; but her laughing sisters will 
have none of this cowardice—they vow 
that the fair one shal/ be their complice— 
shal share their dangers—shall touch the 
hand of the stranger; they seize her small 
wrist, and drag her forward by force, and 
at last, whilst yet she strives to turn 
away, and to cover up her whole soul 
under the folds of downcast eyelids, they 
vanquish her utmost str ngth—they van- 
quish your utmost modesty, and marry her 
hand to-yours. The quick pulse springs 
from her fingers, and throbs like a whisper 
upon your listening palm, For an in- 
stant her large, timid eyes are upon you— 
in an instant they are shrouded again, and 
there comes a blush so burning, that the 
frightened girls stay their shrill laughter, 
as though they had played too perilously, 
and harmed their gentle sister. A mo- 
ment, and all, with a sudden intelligence, 


_ turn away, and fly like deer, yet soon 


again, like deer they wheel round, and 
return, and stand and gaze upon the dan- 
ger, until they grow brave once more. 

“<*T regret to observe that the removal 
of the moral restraint imposed by the pre- 
sence of the Mahometan inhabitants, has 
led to a certain degree of boisterous, though 
innocent levity, in the bearing of the 
Christians, and more especially in the 
demeanor of those who belong to the 
younger portion of the female population, 
but I feel assured that a more thorough 
knowledge of the principles of their own 
pare religion, will speedily restore these 
young people to habits of propriety, even 
more strict than those which were im- 
posed upon them by the authority of their 
Mahometan brethren.’ Bah! thus you 
might chaunt, if you chose; but loving 
the trath, you will not so disown sweet 
Bethlehem—you will not disown, nor dis- 
semble the right good hearty delight, with 
which, in the midst of the arid waste, you 
found this gushing spring of fresh and 
joyous girlhood.” 


Chapter XX is a very short one, and 
we shall give it entire—it is a species 
of prose sonnet on 

THE SPHYNX. 

« And near the Pyrainids, more won- 
drous, and more awful than all else in the 
land of Egypt, there sits the lonely 
Sphynx. Comely the creature is, but the 
comeliness is not of this world; the once 
worshipped beast is a deformity and a 


monster to this generation, and yet you 
can see that those lips, so thick and heavy, 
were fashioned accurding to some ancient 
mould of beauty—some mould of beauty 
now forgotten—forgotten because that 
Greece drew forth Cytherea trom the 
flashing foam of the A®gean, and in her 
image created new forms of beauty, and 
made it a law among men that the short 
and proudly wreathed tip should stand for 
the sign and the main condition of loveli- 
hess, through all generations to come. 
Yet still there lives on the race of those 
who were beautiful int e fashion of the 
elder world, and Christian girls of Coptic 
blood, wil look on you with the sad, seri- 
ous gaze,and kiss you your charitable 
hand with the big, pouting lips of the very 
Sphynx. 

“Laugh, and mock if you will at the wor- 
ship of stone idols, but mark ye this, ye 
breakers of images, that in one regard, the 
stone idol bears awful semblance of Deity 
—unchangefulness in th~ midst of change 
—the same seeming will and intent for 
ever and ever inexorable! Upon ancient 
dynasties of Ethiopian and Egyptian 
Kings—upon Greek and Roman, upon 
Arab and Ottoman conquerors—upon Na- 
poleon dreaming of an Eastern Empire— 
upon battle and pestilence—upon the 
ceaseless misery of the Egyptian race— 
upon keen-eyed travellers-—Herodotus 
yesterday, and Warburton to-day—upon 
all, and more this unworldly Sphynx has 
watched, and watched like a Providence 
with the same earnest eyes, and the same 
sad, tranquil mien. And we, we shall 
die, and Islam will wither away, and the 
Englishman, Jeaning far over to hold his 
loved India, will planta firm foot on the 
banks of the Nile, and sit in the seats of 
the Faithful, and still that sleepless rock 
will lie watching and watching the works 
of the new, busy race, with those same 
sad, earnest eyes, and the same tranquil 
mien everlasting. You dare not mock at 
the Sphynx.” 


Our author is oftener witty than hu- 
morous ; we oftener smile than laugh 
at his sketches; but here is something 
Indicrous ; an official at Cyprus slaugh- 
tering hens. 


«© When we returned to Baffa, the Pro- 
consul seized a club, with the quietly de- 
termined air of a brave man, resolved to 


do some deed of note; he went into the 
yard adjoining his cottage, where there 
were some thin, thoughtful, canting cocks, 
and serious low-church looking hens, re- 
spectfully listening, and chickens of ten- 
der years so well brought up as scarcely 


to betray in their conduct the careless 
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levity of youth. The Pro-consul stood for 
a moment quite calm—collecting his 
strength; then suddenly he rushed into 
the midst of the congregation, and began 
to deal death and destruction on all sides ; 
he spared neither sex nor age; the dead 
and dying were immediately removed 
from tie field of slaughter, and in less 
than an hour, I think, they were brought 
to the table, deeply buried in mounds of 
snowy rice.” 


It was the English vice-consul (a 
native) at the same Island who offered 
the following speculation on the British 
Constitution. 


« To me it seems, that of all the lands 
I know (you will see in a minute how I 
connect this piece of prose with the Isle of 
Cyprus), there is none in which mere 
wealth—mere unaided wealth, is held half 
so cheaply—none in which a poor devil of 
a millionaire without birth, or ability, oc- 
cupies so humble a place as in England. 
My Greek host and I were sitting toge- 
ther, I think upon the roof of the house 
(for that is the lounging place in the 
Eastern climes), when the former assumed 
a serious air, and intimated a wish to con- 
verse upon the subject of the British Con- 
stitution, with which he assured me that he 
was thoroughly acquainted ; he presently, 
however, informed me that there was 
one anomalous circumstance attendant 
upon the practical working of our political 
system which he had never been able 
to hear explained in a manner satisfactory 
to himself From the fact of his having 
found a difficulty in his subject, I began to 
think that my host might really know 
rather more of it than his announcement 
of a thorough knowledge had led me to 
exp ct; I felt interested at being about to 
hear from the lips of an intelligent Greek, 
quite remote from the influence of Euro- 
pean opinions, what might seem to him the 
most astonishing and incomprehensible of 
all those results which have followed from 
the action of our political institutions. 
The anomaly—the only anomaly which 
had beea detected by the vice-consular 
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wisdom, consisted in the fact, that Roths- 
child (the late money-monger) bad never 
been the Prime Minister of England! I 
gravely tried to throw some light upon 
the mysterious causes which had kept the 
worthy Israelite out of the Cabinet, but I 
think I could see my explanation was not 
satisfactory. Goand argue with the flies 
of summer, that there is a Power divine, 
yet greater ‘han the Sun in the heavens, but 
never dare hope to convince the people of 
the South that there is any other God than 
Gold.” 


We have now given our more dis- 
tant readers a taste of a really clever 
book, our city readers have doubtless by 
this time read the book itself. It is a 
very elegant volume, of unexceptionable 
type and paper, and a very cheap one. 
It is published as the first of a series of 
books which it is promised shall equally 
delight the true scholar and the general 
reader—a high standard——but one war- 
ranted to be taken with such a book as 
Eéthen. The series, moreover, “ Wi- 
ley & Putnam’s Library of Choice 
Reading,” is to contain new American 
Copyright Works, where there will be 
found greater difficulty in the selection, 
of course, than among the old Classic 
English treasures and the vast field of 
foreign contemporary literature. That 
we have as true and genuine men to 
write books here as anywhere is part of 
our belief, and it will be from lack of 
faithfulness rather than opportunity if 
Messrs. Wiley and Putnam do not ex- 
hibit this in their “ Library.” Nothing 
is wanted for American Literature but 
good faith and due encouragement to 
ripen it to anearly maturity. Certainly 
thus far it has had more storm and 
unhealthy mist than sunshine. But 
there are rays of light breaking through 
—and long may the time be distant, 
when, however faint, they are not wel- 
comed in the pages of the Democratic 
Review. 
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NATHANIEL HAW'THORNE. 


Tre readers of the Democratic Re- 
view need no formal introduction to 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. His contribu- 
tions commenced with the first number, 
and have continued even to the present. 
His gentle pen has lightened many a 
weary track of political disquisition by 
its cheerful fancies, and left words 
upon our s which will grow brighter 
ta the ot o What, alas! has bethme 
of the noisy administrations, the all in 
all of the hour and the month; the 
little men and the great speeches—gone 
to feed the maw of the devouring past, 
laid up for the most part in oblivion in 
fat spongy volumes of the Congressional 
Globe ! But our Hawthorne lives; his 
Essays still delight the youth and 
maidens for whom poets write, his tales 
have been Twice Told and will be a hun- 
dred times. Time only evolves a pro- 
founder moral in his writings, and from 
their scattered fragments forms a whole 
in which the figure of the man appears 
to be welcomed and loved. But the 
politicians, for the most part, have had 
this advantage, that if, politically speak- 
ing, many of them are dead, they at 
least fattened in their lifetime. They 
did not talk for nothing, but received 
their good things in their day and gene- 
ration—the poet lives and starves. We 
say this in no spirit of complaint, for it 
appears to us that in the end there is no 
great inequality to complain of. What of 
advantage there is, is on the side of the 
poet. If the author could foresee his 
agitated spirit fluttering with pride, and 
humbled by poverty, he might choose 
the fat turtle and dainty viands, the ad- 
miring friends and the rejoicing lacqueys 
of office ; could the politician get a 
glimpse of the future, he might think 
the poet’s nothings more real than his 
realities. One thing is certain, that the 
habit of mind, the introspection, the stu- 
dies, the discipline which shall re- 
sult in Essays like those of Hawthorne, 
can rarely be accompanied with money- 
making pursuits, and that, however 
well literature may be paid for (and in 
this country it is as yet necessarily very 
poorly paid for), even the best writings 
of this kind, when published, cannot 
support the author of them long. In 
their very nature, they cannot afford 


any great remuneration. There can be 
but few of them produced, and to re- 
peat them would be to diminish their 
value. Take the best case. Suppose 
aman were at this day to write a vo- 
lume of Essays, as good as Lord Ba- 
con’s, he might get for them from one 
to five hundred dollars ; if he diluted 
and spoilt them he might get a thousand. 
Charles Lamb’s Essays, which are go- 
ing about the world in stereotype edi- 
tions, read and enjoyed by everybody, 
and literally creating faculties of enjoy- 
ment in thousands of young readers 
every year, were originally published 
in the London Magazine. They were 
short, seldom extending beyond three 
or four pages. What he got for them 
we do not know, but at the rate Ame- 
rican magazines pay, he would have 
realized the munificent sum of fiv® or 
ten dollars—and no disparagement to 
the magazines either. Their resources 
are limited, but as it is, they are the 
most liberal supporters of our literary 
men. ‘That beautiful fancy piece, the 
Child Angel, of Lamb, makes rather 
less than one page and a half of the 
London Magazine—and upon some 
score or two of such articles, the au- 
thor’s reputation hangs. They were 
the cream of his life. How could they 
be paid for ?—certainly not by the book- 
sellers, for they had none of that medi- 
ocrity of book-making in them, which is 
the delight of the ‘trade,’ they could 
not be spun out into volumes enough to 
draw any great amount of coin froma 
purcharer’s pocket—they could not be 
vamped and hashed, and rehashed every 
season ; they were done once and for 
ever. But Lamb had means, and could 
live notwithstanding. What, on the 
contrary, would have become of Cam 

bell the poet without his pension? He 
might have stirred the heart of all Eng- 
land by his lyrics, and won all the bat- 
tles of the age by the fire he put into the 
soldiery, and starved without the imme- 
diate aid of the Government. There 
are certain of the highest literary labors, 
the most honorable and the most suc- 
cessful, which can never be paid for, 
through the booksellers. Goldsmith’s 
Vicar of Wakefield did not compare 
with his “ Prefaces,” which are forgot- 
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ten, in point of remuneration, and his 
Poems he wrote for himself and poste- 
rity in hours stolen from the booksellers. 

As authors are the immediate orna- 
ments of the State, as the good they 
confer is general, and their honor and 

rosperity contribute so largely to the 
life and enjoyment and complacency 
expressed in those two words we are 
charged with using so familiarly, “ Our 
Country,” it would seem not unreasona- 
ble (though we do not pledge ourselves 
to the expediency of it) that a well fill- 
ed purse should be set aside and proper- 
ly used on occasion, with the label 
“Literary Pension Fund.” There 
might be difficulties in the distribution 
of it, but the principle has been already 
recognized by our Government, and es- 
pecially of late years. The circum- 
stance attracted the attention not long 
since of a member of Parliament, D’Is- 
raeli we believe, or Monkton Milnes, in 
a speech on a public occasion, and it 
was mentioned to the honor of the Re- 
public. With Washington Irving, an 
author, at Madrid; Edward Everett, a 
“reviewer, at London; Wheaton, the 
writer on International Law, and Fay, 
a Magazinist, at Berlin; Alexander 
Everett, in China, and Bancroft in the 
Cabinet, to say nothing of the numer- 
ous instances of literary men immedi- 
ately advanced by the people themselves 
to Congress, and the State Legislatures, 
the country may indeed claim some- 
thing on the score of its appreciation of 
Men of Letters. Utilitarian, as we are 
said to be, and anti-poetical (a great 
libel by the way), we believe there has 
been but one feeling about the graceful- 
ness of these appointments and their 
value to the State. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne has passed that 
period of his literary life in which it is 
necessary to enter upon a systematic 
examination of his writings, in the old 
approved critical style. He is admitted 
to be a genuine author, simple, natural, 
and perfect in his peculiar department 
of writing, and stands upon that vantage 
ground, where his position being a thing 
established, one may write of him with 
freedom, and speak warmly of those 
points which may appeal most forcibly 
to his individual taste. This, we con- 
fess, is the species of criticism in which 
we take most delight—leaving to others 
the measuring and drilling of the raw 
recruit in literature, we prefer the ease 
and freedom—the abandon of conversa- 
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tion with the officers in the mess-room. 
Happy author he who has this privilege 
of being listened to with eagerness and 
enthusiasm, whose noble sayings are 
not dragged down to a little standard, 
whose trifles even are informed with the 
pregnant meaning of a Happy 
critic who can keep such glorious com- 
pany. At such times be the nil admi- 
rar far from us—let the soul slake her 
thirst for excellence in one full untrou- 
bled draught. What care we if there 
are greater authors in the world? We 
can forget Shakspeare and Milton and 
Dante and T'asso, Cervantes and the 
other gods of the upper air, for the lesser 
deities. We are content with demigods, 
but they mast be genuine. 

Deprecating, then, all pretences to 
criticism, we take the liberty of setting 
in for a few moments’ familiar colloqu 
with the writings of Hawthorne. We 
would write for the reader as we would 
talk toa friend who has a general ac- 
quaintance with the Essays (all readers 
of the Democratic have this) and who 
eared for the particular grounds of our 
admiration. 

Imagine a man of a rugged frame of 
body and a delicate mind, of a physical 
hardihood to tempt all extremes of 
weather and suffer no annoyance as a 
ploughman in the heat of midsammer, 
or an amateur traveller breasting the 
storm for mere pleasurable excitement, 
with a fancy within airy, fragile and 
sensitive as a maiden’s; the rough 
hairy rind of the cocoa-nut enclosing its 
sweet whiteness ; fancy all this as a type 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne, and you have 
some idea of the peculiarities which 
impart their strength and their weak- 
ness to his writings. The perfectness 
of his style, the completeness of form, 
the unity of his subject and of all his 
subjects, are masculine: the light play 
of fancy, the sentiment, are feminine. 
There is a deeper vein which no wo- 
man could ever reach, an intimacy with 
the sterner powers of life which we 
should wish no woman to attain. At 
the first perusal of the writings of Haw- 
thorne, the reader remarks the singular 


‘clearness, the fountain-like beauty of 


the style, * more splendid than erystal ;” 
a beauty not put on or occasional, but 
though doubtless supplied beneath by 
secret springs welling up here and there 
in the sedges irregularly, yet presenting 
the smoothness and placidity of the 
river atits surface. Such calm, be as- 








sured, indicates strength and a genuine 
nature. No apprentice at the use of 
language, no novice in thought, can 
write thus. Before the meta! pours forth 
smooth and lustrous upon the floor of 
the smelting room there must have been 
the toiling fire inthe furnace. Of what 
heterogeneous materials, of what storms 
and passions, of what petty and misera- 
ble weaknesses, is the quiet of the manly 
soul composed. Many costly ingre- 
dients, many rude ones, like rings and 
crucifixes tumbled in with masses of ore 
in the casting of some old church bell, 
have been melted down and purified to- 
ther before there is music in the 
eart. ‘There is nothing in human life 
that should sooner draw tears from a 
refined and reflecting nature than the 
contemplation of the utter peacefulness, 
the childlike nature, the deference to 
youth, eagerness, perhaps, mere way- 
wardness of some well-disciplined man 
who has gone to school in lite and come 
forth, wise, humble, chastened. Do not 
stop with Hawthorne’s style as if it 
were a happy gift of nature ; so it is, 
but it is more, it is the expression of 
Art. We begin then to look beneath, 
and presently find indications ot some- 
thing more than the agreeable essayist 
who amuses the world by lavghing at 
its little follies or tickles his fancy with 
its picturesque exhibitions, There isa 
deep moral sentiment and an original 
exhibition of the elements of character 
which mark the author to some extent 
asa Creator. We feel that we are not 
reading every day after-dinner writing, 
bat that we are continually coming 
upon something which is strange and 
individual. This something, whatever 
it turn out to be, is the measure of the 
man’s originality ; it is that by which 
he diflers from other essayists. We 
can describe it as nothing else than a 
power of fascination which is exercised 
over the mind by the occasional gloom 
and pale glimpses as it were of fiends 
starting up onthe page. The readers of 
the German Hoffmann will understand 
what is meant by this allusion, though his 
genius is more idiosyncratic, and his de- 
vils are more tangible and fearful thaf 
Hawthorne’s. Hotimann brings in pecu- 
liar grinning old men, very nasty and 
very marvellous, full of witchcratt, as liv- 
ing representations of the evil spirit ; 
Hawthorne indicates nothing more than a 
cloud passing over the sky at midsummer, 
a irownon the face of a maiden, a flicker- 
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ing ripple on the stream. But put all 
these intimations together and they are 
frequent in Hawthorne’s writings, and 
you have a certain novel and original 
element in his compositions. It is the 
shadow which Sin and Death in their 
twin flights are for ever casting upon 
the world; shadows which fall alike 
upon the so called evil and the to 
called good, which darken all that is 
pure, and defile all that is sacred, but 
not more than in actual life. Writers 
of a light character are so accustomed 
to look only upon what appears fair and 
good, or rather in their fair and good 
men and women are accustomed to find 
nothing else but what is good, that we 
are startled in the class of composition 
chosen by Hawthorne with these reve- 
lations. Many readers may run hastily 
over his compositions without suspect- 
ing the morality, though few can hesi- 
tate to cbserve such striking passages 
as “ Fancy’s show box,” “The Min- 
ister’s Black Veil” and “ the Wedding 
Knell.” The tender melancholy which 
is inspired after reading these tales is, 
as we lave remarked, allied to a kind 
of fascination. “I fear thee, Ancient 
Mariner!” No conventionalist art 
thou, or respecter of show and outside, 
but as keensighted a moralist as tem- 
pest-stricken Lear whose sagacity 
flashes forth from his exceedingly vexed 
soul like the lightning from the storm- 
driven clouds. In great moments, un- 
der the influence of great passions, the 
soul sees clearly, No pretence or hy- 
pocrisy can avail before the sentiment 
of our moralist. It pierces the snowy 
folds of the preacher’s yestment and the 
whiter covering of the maiden’s heart. 
Alas! 1s all evil? No! but the very 
Heavens of this world are not pure. 
There is one tale of Hawthorne's which 
he has not collected in his published 
volumes, the incidents of which fully 
disclose the secret of many of his 
writings. It is called “ Young Good- 
man Brown,” and the scene is laid in 
Salem, witch-haunted Salem, where 
the author passed many years in “ the 
ordeal of retirement,” and the peculiar 
historical atmosphere of which contri- 
buted to many of the ghostly fancies 
which he has carried elsewhere. Young 
Goodman Brown leaves his newly 


married wife, Faith, one evening at sun- 
set, to keep a strange appointment in 
the wood. Alter a parting scene at the 
doorway of great delicacy and beauty, 
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he turns into the wood and presently 
meets a traveller of some fifty years of 
age, with the air of aman of the world, 
but with nothing else so remarkable 
about him as a staff, which twisted and 
stiffened into a cane one moment, the 
next would be a serpent on the ground. 
It was very evident who this gentleman 
was, without examining his boots or his 
forehead. Goodman Brown began to 
reluct at the journey and to think 
of meeting the eyes of his village cler- 
gyman again on the Sabbath. At this 
the snake-bearer chuckled. Presently 
old Goody Cloyse came along, she who 
had taught the young traveller his cate- 
chism, but his faith in virtue received a 
shock when he overheard the conversa- 
tion between the two elders. Who 
next but the Deacon with the Minister 
himself on this infernal road to a com- 
munion with the powers of hell! What ? 
is not even Faith, his young wife, sa- 
cred at home. See what passes in the 
air. 


«¢ With Heaven above, and Faith be- 
low, [ wil! yet stand firm against the de- 
vil !’ cried goodman Brown. 

* While he still gazed upward, into the 
deep arch of the firmament, and had lifted 
his hands to pray,a cloud, though no 
wind was stirring, hurried across the ze- 
nith, and hid the brightening stars. The 
blue sky was still visible, except directly 
overhead, where this black mass of cloud 
was sweeping swiftly northward. Aloft 
in the air, as if from the depths of the 
cloud, came a confused and doubtful sound 
of voices. Once, the listener fancied that 
he could distinguish the accents of town’s- 
people of his own, men and women, both 
pious and ungodly, many of whom he had 
met at the communion-table, and hid 
seen others rioting at the tavern. The 
next moment, so indistinct were the 
sounds, he doubted whether he had heard 
aught but the murmur of the old forest, 
whispering without a wind. Then came 
a stronger swell of those familiar tones, 
heard daily in the sunshine, at Salem vil- 
Jage, but never, until now, from a cloud 
of night. There was one voice, of a 
young woman, uttering lamentations, yet 
with an uncertain sorrow, and entreating 
for some favor, which, perhaps, it would 
grieve her toobtain. And all the unseen 
multitude, both saints and sinners, seemed 
to encourage her onward. 

«<Faith !’ shouted goodman Brown,in a 
voice of agony and de-peration; and the 
echoes of the forest mocked him, ery- 
ing—‘ Faith! Faith!’ as if bewildered 
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wretches were seeking her, all through 
the wilderness 

* The ery of grief, rage, and terror, was 
yet piercing the night, when the unhappy 
hnsband held his breath for a response. 
There was ascream, drowned immediate- 
ly in a louder murmur of voices, fading 
into far-off laughter, as the dark cloud 
swept away, leaving the clear and silent 
sky above goodman Brown. B. t some- 
thing fluttered lightly down through the 
air, and caught on the branch of a tree. 
The young man seized it, and beheld a 
pink ribbon. 

‘¢“My Faith is gone!’ cried he, after one 
stupefied moment. ‘ There is no good on 
earth; and sin is but a name. Come, 
devil! for to thee is this world given.’ 

He hastens then to the strange con- 
venticle. 

‘And maddened with despair, so that 
he laughed loud and long, did goodman 
Brown grasp his staff and set forth again, 
at such a rate, that he seemed to fly along 
the forest-path, rather than to walk or 
run. The road grew wilder and drearier, 
and more faintly traced, and vanished at 
length, leaving him in the heart of the 
dark wilderness, still rushing onward, 
with the instinct that guides mortal man 
to evil. The whole forest was peopled 
with frightful sounds; the creaking of the 
trees, the howling of wild beasts, and the 
yell of Indians; while, sometimes, the 
wind tolled like a distant church-bell, and 
sometimes gave a broad roar around the 
traveller, as if all Nature were laughing 
him to scorn. But he was himself the 
chief horror of the scene, and shrank not 
from its other horrors. 

“<*Hatha!ha!’ roared goodman Brown, 
when the wind laughed at him. ‘Let us 
hear which will laugh the loudest! Think 
not to frichten me with your deviltry! 
Come witch, come wizard, come Indian 
powow, come devil himself! and here 
comes goodman Brown. You may as well 
fear him as he fear you!’ 

“Tn truth, al! through the haunted for-st, 
there could be nothing more frightful than 
the figure of goodman Brown. On he 
flew, among the black pines, brandishing 
his staff with frenzied gestures, now giv- 
ing vent to an inspiration of horrid blas- 
phemy, and now shouting forth such 
laughter, as set all the echoes of the forest 
laughing like demons around him. Tte 
fiend in his own shape is less hideous, 
than when he rages in the breast of mar, 
Thus sped the demoniac on his coursr, 
until, quivering among the trees, he saw 
a red light before him, as when the felled 
trunks and branches of a clearing have 
been set on fire, and throw up their lurid 
blaze against the sky, at the hour of mid- 
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night. He paused, in a lull of the tem- 
pest that had driven him onward, and 
heard the swell of what seemed a hymn, 
rolling solemnly from a distance, with the 
weight of many voices. He knew the 
tune; it was a familiar one in the choir 
of the village meeting-house. The verse 
died heavily away, and was lengthened by 
a chorus, not of human voices, but of all 
the sounds of the benighted wilderness, 
pealing in awful harmony together. Good- 
man Browa cried out; and his ery was 
lost to his own ear, by its unison with the 
ery of the desert. 

“In the interval of silence, he stole for- 
ward, until the light glared full upon his 
eyes. Atone extremity of an open space, 
hemmed in by the dark wail of the forest, 
arose a rock, bearing some rude, natural 
resemblance either to an altar or a pulpit, 
and surrounded by four blazing pines, 
their tops a flaine, their stems untouched, 
like candies at an evening meeting. The 
mass of foliage, that had overgrown the 
summit of the rock, was all on fire, blaz- 
ing hizh into the night, and fitfully illu- 
minating the whole field. Each pendent 
twig and leafy festoon was ina blaze. As 
the red light arose and fell, a numerons 
congregation alternately shone fourth, then 
disappeared in shadow, and again grew, 
as it were, out of the darkness, peopling 
the heart of the solitary woods at once. 

“<A grave and dark-clad company !’ 
quoth goodman Brown. 

* In truth they were such. Among them, 
quivering to-and-fro, between givom and 
splendor, appeared faces that would be 
seen, next day, at the council-board of the 
province, and others which, Sabbath after 
Sabbath, looked devoutly heavenward, 
and benignantly over the crowded pews, 
from the holiest pulpits in the land. 
Some affirm, that the lady of the governor 
was there. At least, there were high 


dames well known to her, and wives of 


honored husbands, and widows, a great 
multitude and ancient maidens, all of ex- 
cellent repute, and fair yeung girls, who 
trembled lest their mothers should espy 
them. Either the sudden gleams of light, 
flashing over the obscure field, bedazzled 
govdman Brown, or he recognized a score 
of the church-members of Salem village, 
famous for their especial sanctity. Good 
old deacon Gookin had arrived, and wait- 
ed at the skiris of that venerable saint, 
his reverend pastor. But, irreverently 
consorting with these grave, reputable, 
and pious people, these elders of the 
church, these chaste dames and dewy vir- 
gins, there were men of dissolute lives 
and women of spotted fame, wretches 
given over to all mean and filthy vice, 
and suspected even of horrid crimes. It 
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was strange to see, that the good shrank 
not from the wicked, nor were the sinners 
abashed by the saints. Scaitered, also, 
among their pale-faced enemies, were the 
Indian priests, or powows. who had oflen 
scared their native forest with more hide- 
ous incantations than any known to Eng- 
lish witcheraft. 

*** But, where is Faith ?’ thought good- 
man Brown ; and, as hope came into his 
heart, he trembled. 

* Another verse of the hymn arose, a 
slow and solemn strain, such as the pious 
love, but joined to words which expressed 
all that our nature can conceive of sin, 
and darkly hinted at far more. Unfathom- 
able Lo mere mortals is the Jore of fiends. 
Verse aller verse was sung. and still the 
chorus of the desert swelled between, like 
the deepest tone of a mighty organ. And, 
with the final peal of that dreadful an- 
them, there came a sound, as if the roar- 
ing wind, the rushing streams, the howl- 
ing beasts, and every other voice of the 
unconverted wilderness, were mingling 
and according with the voice of guilty 
man, in homage to the prince of all. The 
four blazing pines threw up a loftier 
flame, and obscurely discovered shapes 
and visages of horror on the smoke- 
wreaths, above the impious assembly. At 
the same moment, the fire on the rock 
shot redly forth, and formed a glowing 
arch above its base, where now appeared 
a figure. With reverence be it spoken, 
the apparition bore no slight similitude, 
both in garb and manner, to some grave 
divine of the New-England churches. 

“© * Bring forth the converts!’ cried a 
voice. that echoed through the field and 
rolled into the forest. 

“At the word, goodman Brown stept 
forth from the shadow of the trees, and 
approached the congregation, with whom 
he felt a loathfal brotherhood, by the sym- 
pathy of all that was wicked in his heart. 
He could have well nigh sworn, that the 
shape of his own dead father beckoned 
him to advance, looking downward from 
a smeke-wreath, while a woman, with 
dim features of despair, threw out her 
hand to warn him back. Was it his mo- 
ther?’ But he had no power to retreat 
one step, nor to resist, even in thought, 
when the minister and good old deacon 
Gookin seized his arms, and led him to 
the blazing rock. Thither came also 
the slender form of a veiled female, led 
between Goody Cloyse, that pious teacher 
of the catechism, and Martha Carrier, 
who had received the devil’s promise to 
be queen of hell. A rampant hag was 
she! And there stood the proselytes, be- 
neath the canopy of fire. 

“© Welcome, my children,’ said the dark 
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figure, ‘to the communion of your grave! 
Ye have found, thus young, your nature 
and your destiny. My children, look be- 
hind you!’ 

“ They turned ; and flashing forth, as it 

were, in a sheet of flame, the fiend-wor- 
shippers were seen; the smile of welcome 
gleamed darkly on every visage. 
' There, resumed the sable form, ‘ are 
all whom ye have reverenced from youth. 
Ye deemed them holier than yourselves, 
and shrank from your own sin, contrast- 
ing it with their lives of righteousness, 
and prayerful aspirations heavenward. 
Yet, here are they all, in my worshipping 
assembly! This night it shall be granted 
you to know their secret deeds; how 
hoary-bearded elders of the church have 
whispered wanton words to the young 
maids of their households ; how many a 
woman, eager for widow’s weeds, has 
given her husband a drink at bed-time, 
and let him sleep his last sleep in her bo- 
som; how beardless youths have made 
haste to inherit their fathers’ wealth; 
and how fair damsels—blush not, sweet 
ones !—have dug little graves in the gar- 
den, and bidden me, the sole guest, to an 
infant’s funeral. By the sympathy of your 
human hearts for sin, ye shall scent out all 
the places—whether in church, bed-cham- 
ber, street, field, or forest—where crime 
has been committed, and shall exult to be- 
hold the whole earth one stain of guilt, 
one mighty blood-spot. Far more than 
this! It shall be yours to penetrate, in 
every bosom, the deep mystery of sin. the 
fountain of all wicked arts, and which 
inexhaustibly supplies more evil impulses 
than human power—than mv power, at 
its utmost!—can make manifest in deeds. 
And now, my children, look upon each 
other.’ 

“ They did so: and, by the blaze of the 
hell-kindled torches, the wretched man 
beheld his Faith, and the wife her hus- 
band, trembling before that unhallowed 
altar. 

*6Lo! there ye stand, my children,’ said 
the figure, in a deep and solemn tone, al- 
most sad, with its despairing awfulness, 
as if his once angelic nature could yet 
mourn for our miserable race.  Depend- 
ing upon one another’s hearts, ye had still 
hoped that virtue were not all a dream. 
Now are ye undeceived! Evil is the na- 
ture of mankind. Evil must be your only 
happiness. Welcome, again, my chil- 
dren, to the communion of your race !? 

““* Welcome!’ repeated the fiend-wor- 
shippers, in one ery of despair and tri- 
umph. 

_ “ And there they stood, the only pair, as 
it seemed, who were yet hesitating on the 
verge of wickedness, in this dark world. 
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A basin was hollowed, naturally, in the 
rock. Did it contain water, reddened by 
the lurid light ? or was it blood ? or, per- 
chauce, a liquid flame? WHerein did the 
Shape of Evil dip his hand, and prepare to 
lay the mark of baptism upon their fore- 
heads, that they might be partakers of the 
mystery of sin, inure conscious of the se- 
cret guilt of others, both in deed and 
thought, than they could now be of their 
own. The husband east one look at his 
pale wife, and Faith at him. What pol- 
luted wretches wonld the next glance 
show them to each other, shuddering alike 
at what they disclosed and what they 
saw! 

“¢Faith! Faith!’ cried the husband. 
‘Look up to Heaven, and resist the 
Wicked One!’ 

** Whether Faith obeyed, he knew not. 
Hardly had he speken, when he found 
himself amid calm night and solitude, lis- 
tening to the roar of the wind, which died 
heavily away through the forest. He 
staggered against the rock and felt it chill 
and damp, while a hanging twig. that had 
been all on fire, besprinkled his cheek 
with the coldest dew.” 


In all this there is simply an enforce- 
ment of the old, well-known, often illus- 
trated trath, that there is a capacity for 
evil in the best of us, and that it rests 
very much within our own choice 
whether we shall be angels or devils, 
or in what proportion we shall mix the 
ingredients. But how dramatically is 
the truth conveyed, how naturally are 
these strange scenes managed! they 
show the possession of a power which 
it is “ excellent to have” but “ tyrannous 
to use.” The writer makes amends 
for this gloomy night-picture by the sun- 
shine of his “ Little Annie.” It is so 
cheerful a sketch and so full of pleasant 
imagery that we give it entire to the 
reader without apology. 


“TITTLE ANNIE’S RAMBLE, 


* Dinc-ponG! Ding-dong! Ding-dong! 

* The town-crier has rung his bell, ata 
distant corner, and little Annie stands on 
her father’s door-steps, trying to hear 
what the man with the loud voice is talk- 
ing about. Let me listen too. Oh! he 
is telling the people that an elephant, and 
a lion, and a royal tiger, and a horse with 
horns, and other strange beasts from fo- 
reign countries, have come to town, and 
will receive all visitors who choose to 
wait upon them. Perhaps little Annie 
would like to go. Yes; and I can see 
that the pretty child is weary of this wide 
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and pleasant street, with the green trees 
flinging their shade across the quiet sun- 
shine, and the pavements and the side- 
walks all as clean as if the housemaid had 
just swept them with her broom. She 
feels that impulse to go strolling away— 
that longing after the mystery of the great 
world—which many children feel, and 
which I felt in my childhood. Little 
Annie shall take a ramble with me. See! 
I do but hold out my hand, and, like some 
bright bird in the sunny air, with her blue 
silk frock fluttering upwards from her 
white pantalets, she comes bounding on 
tiptoe across the street. 

« Smoothe back your brown curls, Annie; 
and let me tie on your bonnet, and we will 
set forth! What a strange couple to go on 
their rambles together! One walks in 
black attire, with a measured step, and a 
heavy brow, and his thoughtful eyes bent 
down, while the gay little girl trips lightly 
along, as if she were forced to keep hold 
of my hand, lest her feet should dance 
away from the earth. Yet there is sym- 
pathy between us. If I pride myself on 
anything, it is because I have a smile that 
children love; and, on the other hand, 
there are few grown ladies that could 
entice me from the side of little Annie; 
for I delight to Jet my mind go hand in 
hand with the mind of a sinless child. So, 
come, Annie; but if I moralize as we go, 
do not listen to me; only look about you, 
and be merry! e ° . : 

«Now we elbow our way among the 
throng again. It is curious, in the mst 
crowded pa:t of a town, to meet with 
living creatures that had their birthplace 
in some far solitude, but have acquired 
a second nature in the wilderness of men. 
Look up, Annie, at that eanary bird, 
hanging out of the window in his cage. 
Poor little fellow! His golden feathers 
are all tarnished in this smoky sunshine; 
he would have glistened twice as brightly 
among the summer islands; but still he 
has become a citizen in all his tastes and 
habits, and would not sing half so well 
without the uproar that drowns his music. 
What a pity that he does not know how 
miserable he is! There is a parrot, too, 
ealling out, ‘Pretty Poll! Pretty Poll!’ 
as we pass by. Foolish bird, to be talk- 
ing about her prettiness to strangers, es- 
pecially as she is not a pretty Poll, though 
gaudily dressed in green and yellow. If 
she had said ‘pretty Annie,’ there would 
have been some sense in it. See that 
grey squirrel, at the door of the fruit-shop, 
whirling round and round so merrily with- 
in his wire wheel! Being condemned to 
the treadmill, he makes it an amusement. 
Admirable philusophy ! 
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« Here comes a big, ronzh dog,a country- 
man’s dog in search of his master: smell- 
ing at everybody’s heels, and touching 
little Annie’s hand with his cold nose, but 
hurrying away, though she would fain 
have patt:d him. Success to your search, 
Fidelity! And there sits a great yellow 
cat upon a window-sill, a very corpulent 
and comfortable cat, gazing at this transi- 
tory world, with owl’s eyes, and making 
pithy comments, doubtless, or what appear 
such, to the silly beast. Oh, sage puss, 
make room for me beside you, and we will 
be a pair of philosophers! 

* Here we see something to remind us 
of the town-cricr, and his ding-dong bell! 
Took! look at that great cloth spread out 
in the air, pictured all over with wild 
beasts, as if they had met together to 
choose a king, according to their custom 
in the days of AZsop. But they are 
choosing neither a king nor a President; 
else we should hear a most horrible snarl- 
ing! They have come from the deep 
woods, and the wild mountains, and the 
desert sands, and the polar snows, only to 
do homage to my littl Annie. As we 
enter among them, the great elephant 
makes us a bow, in the best style of ele- 
phantine courtesy, bending lowly down 
his mountain bulk, with trunk abased 
and Jeg thrust out behind. Annie re urns 
the salute, much to the gratification of 
the elephant, who is certainly the best 
bred monster in the caravan. The lion 
and the lioness are busy with two beef 
bones. The royal tiger, the beautiful, the 
untamable, keeps pacing his narrow cage 
with a haughty step, unmindful of the 
spectators, or recalling the fierce deeds of 
his former life. when he was wont to leap 
forth upon such inferior animals, from the 
jungles of Bengal. 

“Here we see the very same wolf—do 
not go near him, Annie!—the self-same 
wolf that devoured little Red Riding Hood 
and her grandmother. In the next cage, 
a hyena from Egypt, who has doubtless 
howled around the pyramids, and a black 
bear from our own forests, are fellow 
prisoners, and most excellent friends. 
Are there any two living creatures, who 
have so few sympathies that they cannot 
possibly be friends? Here sits a great 
white bear, whom common observers 
would call a very stupid beast, though I 
perceive him to be only absorbed in con- 
templation ; he is thinking of his voyages 
on an iceberg, and of his comfortable 
home in the vicinity of the north pole and 
of the little cubs whom he left rolling in 
the eternal snows. In fact, he is a bear 
of sentiment. But, oh, those unsentimen- 
tal monkeys! the ugly, grinning, aping 
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chattering, illnatured, mischievous and 
queer little brutes. Annie does not love 
the monkeys. Their ugliness shocks her 
pure, instinctive delicacy of taste, and 
makes her mind unquiet, because it bears 
a wild and dark resemblance to humanity. 
But here is a little pony, just big enough 
fir Annie to ride, and round and round he 
gallops in a circle, keeping time with his 
trampling hoofs to a band of music. And 
here—with a laced coat and a cocked hat, 
and a riding whip in his hand, here comes 
a little gentleman, small enough to be 
king of the fairies, and ugly enough to be 
king of the gnomes, and takes a flying 
Jeap into the saddle. Merrily, merrily, 
plays the music, and merrily gallops the 
pony, and merrily rides the little old gen- 
tleman. Come, Annie, into the street 
again; perchance we may see monkeys 
on horseback there! 

* Mercy on us, whet a noisy world we 
quiet people live in! Did Annie ever read 
the cries of London city ? With what lusty 
Jungs doth yonder man proclaim that his 
wheelbarrow is full of lobsters! Here 
comes another mounted on a cart, and 
blowing a hoarse and dreadful blast from 
a tin born, as much as to say ‘ fresh fish!’ 
And hark! a voice on high, like that of a 
muezzin from the summit of a mosque, an- 
nouncing that some chimney sweeper has 
emerged from smoke and soot, and dark- 
some caverns, into the upperair. * * 

* Sweet has been the charm of childhood 
on my spirit, throughout my ramble with 
little Annie! Say not that it has been a 
waste of precious moments, an idle mat- 
ter, a babble of childish talk. and a reverie 
of childish imaginations, about topics un- 
worthy of a grown man’s notice. Has it 
been merely this? Not so; notso. They 
are not truly wise who would affirm it. 
As the pure breath of children revives the 
life of aged men, so is our moral nature 
revived by their free and simple thoughts, 
their native feeling, their airy mirth, for 
little cause or none, their grief, soon 
roused and soonallayed. Their influence 
on us is at least reciprocal with ours on 
them. When our infancy is almost for- 
gotten, and our boyhood long departed, 
though itjseems but as yesterday; when 
life settles darkly down upon us, and we 
doubt whether to call ourselves young any 
more, then it is good to steal away from 


the society of bearded men, and even of 


gentler woman, and spend an hour or two 
with children. After drinking from those 
fountains of still fresh existence, we shall 
return into the crowd, as I do now, to 
struggle onward and do our part in life, 
perhans as fervently as ever, but, for a 
time, with a kinder and purer heart, and 
a spirit more lightly wise. All by thy 
sweet magic, dear litle Annie!” 
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Such writings as these are sure to 
find their way to the heart ; they steal 
upon it unawares and silently take 
possession of the fortress without en- 
countering any of the critical guards 
and defences of passport, draw-bridge, 
and countersign. Bolder speculators 
have to battle for their opinions and 
fight their way to fame through the 
swords and pit-falls of reviews and re- 
viewers; strictly original men who 
break ground for the first time in the 
uncultivated field of native literature, 
have to encounter the perils and hard- 
ships of the wilderness,—many long 
years and much patient cultivation must 
be undergone before the crop is an easy 
one here,—but writers of this stamp 
have the happy lot of being admitted 
and welcomed atonce. Many, we may 
be sure, will neglect them, for all have 
not the simplicity and refinement of 
character to appreciate excellence in 
so chaste a form, but few will oppose, 
and when an admirer is gained he will 
be worth possessing. *» 

It afforded us no little pleasure, not 
long since, to find the following notice 
of Hawthorne in an article in the 
English Foreign and Colonia! Quarter- 
ly Review, said to be from the pen of 
Mr. James, the novelist. The criticism 
in the remainder of the article on 
various American Works of Fiction 
was of a character, in its good sense 
and spirit of appreciation, to make this 
compliment doubly valuable. The writ- 
er, after reviewing Irving, Cooper, 
Miss Sedgwick, Mrs. Clavers and others, 
proceeds— 


“ We have now, though rapidly, glanced 
at some of the most important divisions of 
American Fiction. One remains to be 
noticed, more unpretending in form than 
the above, and its artists, perhaps, less 
famous—yet, we are inclined to think, 
containing more characteristic excellence 
than will be found in the library of ac- 
credited novels. We have spoken of the 
imitat ve tendencies of the herd of writers 
of such ‘small ware’ as stories for the 
periodicals. We ought to add that we 
rarely, if ever, take up an American an- 
nual, or an American magazine, without 
finding some one contribution, individual, 
racy, and without any peer or prototype 
on this side of the ocean. Nor is this 
praise as insignificant as the publishers, 
by their present modus oper mdi, would 
make authors believe. ‘Candide’ «nd 
‘Zvlig’ are containel in somewhat nar- 
rower compass, than the fatal three vol- 
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umes now prescribed—so are Marmontel’s 
enamel Contes, and the Novelle of Boccac- 
cio, and the Marchen of Tieck, and our 
own ‘Vicar ef Wakefield.” We have 
already spoken of Washington Irving’s 
Dutch Legends; we must recommend, 
though merely by a passing word, the 
Quaker Stories of Miss Leslie, sister to 
the well known painter; and a whole 
volume of collected Miscellanies of great 
excellence is here before us. We mean 
Mr. Hawthorne’s ‘Twice Told Tales,’ 
which will one day or other be naturalized 
into our library of Romance, if truth, 
fancy, pathos, and originality have any 
longer power to diffuse a reputation. He 
has caught the true fantastic spirit which 
somewhere or other exists in every so- 
ciety, be it ever so utiliiarian and practi- 
cal, linking the seen to the unseen, the 
matter-of-fact to the imaginative. To 
such a mind the commonest things become 
suggestive; the oldest truths appear clad 
in a garb of ‘grace and pleasure.’ The 
pump in the middle of a little town, recalls 
the days when the spring welled brightly 
out in the wilderness, and ‘the Indian 
sagamor@g drank of it;? a walk with a 
child through the range of shop-window 
sights, enables the thoughtful man to 
draw aside the veils which hide our deep- 
est associations and our saddest thoughts ; 
the figure of a sleeping wayfarer under a 
tuft of maples by the wayside, invites him 
to consider the number of events which 
all but happen to every mortal; and this 
in aid of a vein of temperate and poetical 
elegance of imagery, the like of which is 
possessed by none of our writers of prose 
—Mrs. Southey, perhaps, excepted. Asa 
recounter of mere legends, Mr. Haw- 
thorne claims high praise. He rewinds 
us of Tieck, in spite of the vast diflerence 
in the materials used by the two artists. 
Whether he revive the tradition of ‘ The 
Grey Champion,’—that supernatural hero 
who has existed in every country since the 
days of Og er the Dane, to come forth and 
deliver, when the emergency presses hard- 


est,—or tell how the ‘ Maypole of Merry 
Mount’ was felled by the stern axe of 
Endicott, the Puritan governor,—or de- 
scribe the meeting of the pilgrims in quest 
of that fabulous jewel, ‘The Great Car- 
buncle,’—or relate the result of Dr. 
Heidegger’s experiments with the Water 
of Youth,—he does his spiriting ‘ gently,’ 
in the old romantic sense of the word, 
exercising his craft with a quiet power 
which is rare, the time and the subject 
and the place considered. We cannot too 
heartily commend this book, as the best 
addition to what may be called our Faery 
Library, which has been made for many 
years; hoping, moreover, that the author 
is capable of producing more than the 
one slim volume which has made its way 
to England.” 


Only the first volume of Hawthorne’s 
collected “ Twice Told Tales,” had been 
seen by this reviewer. He would have 
found additional material to support his 
high eulogy in the second volume, in 
the Tales of the Province House, The 
Seven Vagabonds, The White Old 
Maid, Endicott and the Red Cross, 
Edward Fane’s Rosebud (let the reader 
take this up after Mrs. Gamp, in Chuz- 
zlewit), and The Sister Years, which 
has the merit, we believe, of being the 
only classic Newspaper Carrier’s New- 
year Address ever printed! A _ third 
and fourth volume are yet behind, un- 
published in book form, unknown to the 
shelves of the trade, and there are the 
“ Alleyories of the Heart,” including 
the extra leaf to Bunyan, “ The Celes- 
tial Rail-road,” and varions little vo- 
lumes of Biography and American 
Ilistory, the best of their kind, and that 
kind one of the rarest—books for 
Children. 

A truly pure, gentle and acceptable 
man of Genius is Natuanie, Haw- 
THORNE ! 
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MR. FORREST’S SECOND RECEPTION IN ENGLAND. 


Ir is the fortune of this country to send 
over the water from time to time, men, 
who are very palpable and obvious 
embodiments of its spirit ; and who do 
not fail, therefore, to stir the elements 
among which they are cast, quite per- 
ceptibly. 

Daniel Webster was one of these ; 
and we all recollect how his motions 
were watched (not ‘carped at,’ for he 
leans toward the conservative qualit 
of John Bullism) ; his words chronic! 
his looks at courts, in Parliament and 
at agricultura) dinners, taken down. 
They felt and saw that he was a piece 
—a genuine piece—of the country; and 
in presence of his oak-ribbed strength of 
person and understanding, acknowledg- 
ed that he belonged to the Jand he came 
from, and no other. Mr. Forrest is 
another of these; quite as good in his 
way; struck out of the very heart of 
the soil, and vindicating himself too 
clearly to be misunderstood, as a crea- 
ture of its institutions, habits, and daily 
life. His biography is a chapter in the 
life of the country; and taking him at the 
start, as a Bowery Boy (that is to say, 
an uncombed, heady, self-cultured mass 
of strength and energy, thrown down 
in the most characteristic spot of the 
American Metropolis), and running on 
with him through all his career; in the 
course of which, it became necessary 
for him more than once, to take society 
by the broad-cloth collar which it itches 
to put on even here, to shake it into 
good behavior; down to the day when 
he brought-to his brass-buttoned coat, 
and set out for this second expedition 
to Europe ; we shall find him American 
every inch; the growth of the place, its 
representative in the acted drama; and 
well entitled to make a stir among the 
smooth proprieties of the Princess’ 
Theatre. And he has accordingly 
done so; when, after an absence of 
something like seven years, he heaves 
up his sturdy bulk against the foot- 
lights of the English “house ; the au- 
dience know him at once to be "genuine, 
bat lurking in the edges of the place 
are certain sharp-eyed gentlemen, who 
in the very teeth of the unquestionable 
force before them, massive, irregular it 
may be; discover that Mr. Forrest has 





lapsed from his early manner (with 
which they were as little pleased, al- 
though they now cry for it so lustily) ; 
and has subsided into tameness and 
effeminacy. The American friends of 
Mr. Forrest who had parted with him 
on ship-board, in the enjoyment of his 
usual unequivocal health, were at a loss 
to know what this could mean. Genius 
= knew was a variable quantity ; 

they endeavored to call to mind 
Ww whether | in any passage of all his past 
career, it had ever happened, in the 
very shower and tornado of objection, 
that these offences had been, laid to his 
charge. To assure them more accu- 
rately of the exact state of the case, 
one or two of them were at the pains 
to go a pilgrimage throvgh the city; 
in an examination of various sign- 
boards which hang about, and which 
are said to bear representations of this 
Tragedian in various characters of his ; 
and to ascertain whether in any of 
these he was exhibited in this subdued, 
and softened manner! The signboards 
were against the English critics, to a 
splinter. In all of them the muscle, 
the power, the energy were unquestiona- 
ble; and when they found these char- 
acteristics suddenly disappearing from 
their old residence in Mr. Forrest, and 
coming up in Miss Cushman (a lady 
performer—for a new domicil), with ac- 
cumulated force ; there seemed, cer- 
tainly, to be a mystery. Now, every 
one was pleased that Miss Cushman— 
always, in her line of performance and 
fairly judged, a favorite with the Ame- 
rican public—had taken British criticism 
by storm ; had acquired a toothold with 
the British Press ; and was likely to do 
something toward advancing her for- 
tunes by this British engagement; but 
this change of the cast had a show of 
suddenness and promptitude, too great 
even for the stage. 

Mr. Forrest then was to be depressed, 
by some means or other, from his - 
sition as the first actor of the count 
But while they were in a hurry to 
this, the London critics forgot they 
were bestowing on us the privilege of 
presenting to the English stage a first 
actress, who was to lead that section of 
the theatrical interest as decisively as 
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Mr. Forrest is acknowledged in his first 
English reception to have led his. 

r. Forrest’s English position at this 
moment is, in our view, just what 
his true friends would desire. He is 
carrying his audiences with him; and 
has from the press just the amount of 
resistance required to rouse him to new 
efforts ; and to bring out the whole 
depth and force of new-worldism in 
him ; to play an engagement sich as 
he has never played before ; and to 
measure himself in assured strength by 
the side of the head of the English 
school. 

Mr. Macready, an admirable perform- 
er, succeeds by subduing all of the man 
within him; because he ceases, in the 
fulfilment of his function as actor, to 
have any fellowship with the beatings and 
turmoils and agitations of the heart. He 
is classical] in spirit, in look and action. 

It is because he is a man of large 
heart, and does not forget it in all the 
mazes of the stage, that Mr. Forrest has 
any sway with the house. He never 
loses sight of the belief that it is he, a 
man; with men before him; who 
treads the boards ; and asks for tears and 
sobs,and answers of the troubled breast. 
It is no painted shadow you see in Mr. 
Forrest ; no piece of costume ; no sword 
or buckler moving along the line of 
light as in a procession ; but a man, 
there to du his three hours’ work ; braw- 
inly it may be, sturdily, and with great 
outlay of muscular power, but there’s a 
big heart thrown in; and if you fail 
to be moved, you may reasonably 
doubt whether sophistication has not 
taken the soul out of you; and left 
you free to offer yourself for a show 
case, or aclothier’s dummy ; ora figure- 
head, to go through any number of 
storms and commotions untouched. 

We take an interest in Mr. Forrest 
because we see in him, elemental qua- 
lities, characteristic of the country ; 
and we feel therefore any slight put 
upon him, as in its essence, a wound 
directed at the country itself. He 
carries with him into action, upon the 
stage, qualities, that are true to the 
time and place of his origin. Whether 
rugged or refined, he is upon a large 
scale : expansive ; bold; gothic in his 
style ; and it is not therefore matter of 
wonder that he should have encountered, 
both at home and abroad, the hostility 
of simpering elegance and dainty im- 
becility. It was his great good for- 
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tune, not to have been reared, as an 
actor, in any of the regular houses along 
the seaboard, but to have shot up like 
the wild mountain pine and prairie 
sycamore, amid the free life and spon- 
taneous growths of the west: to have 
not been rolled in the garden-bed of 
cities to a dead level, and clipped of 
all proportion by too careful husbandry. 
If we had in all other departments of 
art and literature, men of the stamp and 
spirit of Mr. Forrest ; not alike but ana- 
logous ; this country would be at 
this time more neil and beloved, for 
the true worth represented by such 
men, than she is. She would not need 
long and labored defences of her con- 
duct, her motives, and her policy ; but 
through the land, these spirits—authors, 
artists, statesmen, would stand up as 
towers to keep silent purposed hostility 
and the murmurs of  evil-wishers, 
They would look, and have nothing to 
say. The tree would declare the soil, 
and it would not happen that English 
enmity, whether of the press or the 
people, critics or audiences, would feel 
called on to rail because of the ap- 
pearance among them of a single ho- 
nest exponent of the spirit and native 
resolution of the country. 

We are glad and proud that Mr. 
Forrest has ruffled the smooth wave 
of the dramatic world ; it will not end 
with this first commotion. As far as 
his personal fortunes are concerped, 
he must, we are assured, acquire a 
triumph to which his old successes 
will be as defeats: he will champion 
the country, in his own sphere, as be- 
comes his high, manly spirit : and he will 
return home to be met and welcomed, 
to the heart of his old public, his 
countrymen and fast friends, in a way 
that will bring the sorrow into his 
eyes, swifter than Hamlet, or Macbeth, 
or all the changeful troubles of the 
Moor! And out of all this agitation, 
we think we discern a better day for the 
Drama at home. Mr. Forrest, for one, 
will occupy a more commanding and 
grateful position than ever; and will 
feel bent todo his best to justify himself 
in that position, by new efforts and 
new achievments. Miss Cushman (not 
to be forgotten in all this turmoil) 
will take an accredited place by his 
side, and can do much to sustain the 
highest range of acting, and also to push 
forward the fortunes of the actress, 
which have been laggard in the absence 
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ef any acknowledged first performer. 
Another conviction springs upon us 
out of this very case. Itis that in 
the salient life: the irrepressible fresh- 
ness and force: the broad free scope 
of the Republic (this Republic of ours), 
the Drama is to show his reascended 
front: and to command, we hope, once 
more, the suffrage and the tears of 
mankind. The Drama is the life of the 
people; in action and truth, set before 
their own eves; it is matched, by close 
and deep affinities, with the very heart 
and nature of American life. It is free 
ef all old entanglements: aloof from 
schools and theories and sects; and 
when once it towers before us in the sta- 
ture that belongs to it, we shall say, 
Beautiful indeed ; and dear to our hearts, 
is this spirit so long made alien to our 
sight, and led away from us by blind 
guides and charts that belong to another 
world! 

There are many indications that the 
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a are weary of old iteration, ever- 
asting English comedy, adaptation 
from the French. In their disgust 
they turn even to the wild melo-dramas 
of the “ American Theatre,” and the lo- 
cal burlesques (with a touch of life in 
them) at “Mitchell's Olympic” and 
“the Chatham.”—Of the tour theatres 
in this metropolis, three are sustained 
by appeals, in scme sort, to the national 
or supposed national spirit; and that 
which suffers most keenly in its receipts 
and attendance, still goes on in the old 
way ; neglectiul of the spirit of a new 
day, and the hope of a new country, 
to which it should minister. 

The awakening will, we trust, extend 
to all these, imparting life to the dead— 
that even now puts out its hand for other 
than the languid diet it has fed on— 
and fashioning into grace and propor- 
tion the distorted and irregular show 
of life in such as live already. Be that 
time near at hand! 


MARSHAL NEY. 


Notumc is more unfortunate for a 
great man, than to be born beside a 
greater and walk during life-time in his 

adow. It is equally unfortunate to be 
great only in one department that is 
still better filled by another. Had 
Shakspeare not lived Massinger might 
have stood at the head of English dra- 
matists, and had Alfieri kept silent a 
host of writers now almost unknown 
would have occupied the Italian stage. 
Had it not been for Caesar, Brutus 
might have ruled the world ; and were 
it not for Bonaparte many a French 
general would occupy a separate place 
in that history of which they are now 
only transient figures. Great men like 
birds seem to come in flocks, and yet 
but one stands as the representative of 
his age. The peak which first catches 
the sunlight is crowned monarch of 
the hills, and the rest, however lofty, 
are but his bodyguard. Much injustice 
has been done to Bonaparte’s generals 
by not allowing for the influence of this 





principle. There is scarcely a historian 
that will allow to such men as Lannes, 
Davoust, Murat and Ney, any dominant 
quality except bravery. Under the 
guiding intellect of Napoleon they 
fought bravely, but if they had been left 
to their own resources would have 
miserably failed. Yet the simple truth 
is ; being compelled by their relxtive posi- 
tion to let another plan for thein, they 
could do little else than execute orders. 
A dependent mind is cramped and con- 
fined, and can exhibit its power only b 
the force and vigor with which it 
execules rather than forms plans. 

The times were well calculated to 
produce such men as Bonaparte gath- 
ered round him. 

A revolution by its upturnings brings 
to the surface materials, of the existence 
of which no man dreamed before. Cir- 
cumstances make men, who then usually 
return the compliment and make cir- 
cumstances. In ordinary times, as a 
general rule, the souls of men exhibit 
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what force and fire they may contain, in 
those channels where birth has placed 
them. This is more especially true in 
all monarchical and aristocratical gov- 
ernments. The iron frame-work they 
stretch over the human race effectually 
presses down every throb that would 
otherwise send an undulation over the 
mass. No head can lift itself except 
in the legitimate way, while very smail 
heads that happen to hit the aperture 
aristocracy has kindly left open may 
reach a high elevation. Revolution 
rends this frame-work as if it were a 
cobweb, and lets the struggling, panting 
mass beneath suddenly erect themselves 
to their full height and fling abroad 
their arms in their full strength. The 
surface,which betore kept its even plane 
except where a star or decoration told 
the right of the wearer to overlook his 
fellow, becomes all at once a wild waste 
of rolling billows. Then man is known 
by the force within him, and not by the 
pomp about him. There is also a pre- 
judice and bigotry always attached to 
rank which prevents it from seeing the 
worth below it, while it wil) not measure 
by a just standard, because that would 
depreciate its own excellence. Those, 
on the contrary, who obtain influence 
through the soul and force they carry 
within them, appreciate these things 
alone in others, and hence judge them by 
a true criterion. 

Thus Bonaparte—himself sprung 
from the middle class of society—select- 
ed men to lead his armies from their 
personal qualities alone. This is the 
great secret of his astonishing victories. 
Dukes and princes led the allied armies, 
while men headed the battalions 
France. Bonaparte judged men by 
what they could do, and not by their 
genealogy. He looked not at the deco- 
rations that adorned the breast, but the 
deeds that stamped the warrior—not 
at the learning that made the perfect 
tactician, but the real practical force that 
wrought out great achievements. Vic- 
torious battletields were to him the birth- 
place of titles and the commencement of 
genealogies; and stars were hung on 
scarred and war-battered, rather than 
noble breasts. Napoleon had learned 
the truth taught in every physical or 
moral revolution, that the great effective 
moulding characters of our race always 
spring from the middle and lower class- 
es. All reformers also start there and 
they always must, for not only is their 
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sight clearer and their judgment more 
just, but their earnest language is adapt- 
ed tothe thoughts and sympathies of 
the many. Those men also who rise to 
power through themselves alone, feel 
it is by themselves alone they must 
stand,hence the impe!ling motive is not so 
much greatness to be won; as the choice 
between it and their original nothing- 
ness. Bonaparte was aware of this, 
and of all his generals who have gone 
down to immortality with him, how few 
were taken from the upper classes. 
Augerean was the son of a grocer, 
Bernadotte of an attorney, and both 
commenced their career as private sol- 
diers. Berthier, Bessiéres, St. Cyr, 
Jourdan and the fiery Junot, all entered 
the army as privates. Kleber was an 
architect, the impetuous Lannes the son 
of a poor mechanic ; Lefevre, Loison and 
the bold Scotchman Macdonald were all 
of humble parentage. The victorious 
Massena was an orphan sailor boy, and 
the reckless, chivalric Murat the son of 
a country landlord. 

Victor, Suchet, Pichegru, Oudinot, 
and the stern and steady Soult, were 
each and all of humble origin, and com- 
menced their ascent from the lowest 
step of fame’s ladder. And last of all 
Ney, the “ Bravest of the Brave,” was 
the son of a poor tradesman of Sarre 
Louis. He was born in 1770, and at 
the age of thirteen became a notary of 
the village. The stirring events pass- 
ing around him inflamed his youthful 
imagination, and at the age of seven- 
teen he entered the army as a hussar, 
and commenced his military career. 
We do not design to follow bim through 
all his history, but select out those acts 
which illustrate the great and striking 
qualities he possessed. His air and bear- 
ing stamped him as a soldier, and made 
him from the first a great favorite in 
his corps. Being selected by them to 
challenge the fencing master of another 
regiment, for some real or supposed in- 
sult, he gladly undertook the commis- 
sion. The day was appointed to settle 
the difficulty, but just as the comba- 
tants had crossed their sabres, they 
were arrested by their officers and 
thrown into prison. As soon, however, 
as young Ney was released, he renewed 
the quarrel, and having met his an- 
tagonist in a secret place, fought and 
wounded him in the hand, so that he 
was unable to practise his profession, 
and was consequently reduced to pov- 
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erty. Ney did not forget him in the 
day of his greatness, and settled on the 

sor fencing master a pension for life. 
In 1793, he was promoted for his 
bravery and skill, and the next year, 
being then twenty-four years of age, 
he was presented with a company. 
General Kleber having noticed his ad- 
mirable qualities, placed him at the 
head of a corps composed of five hun- 
dred partisans, who received no pay 
and lived on plunder. It was their 
duty to reconnoitre the enemy’s posi- 
tion and cut off their convoys, which ex- 
posed them to many hair-breadth es- 
capes, and adventures exceeding even 
those of romance. Young Ney being 
resolved on promotion, brought to this 
perilous service all his mental and 
physical powers. His iron will seemed 
to compensate for the loss of sleep and 
food and rest. Daunted by no danger, 
exhausted by no toil, caught by no stra- 
tagem, he acquired at the head of this 
bold band of warriors the sobriquet of 
the “ Indefatigable.” Three years after 
he found occasion to distinguish him- 
self in the engagements of Dierdorf 
Altenkirchen, and Montabour. With 
one hundred cavalry he took two 
thousand prisoners and obtained posses- 
sion of Wurtzberg. He led two columns 
straight into the river, and forcing the 
opposite banks, though lined with can- 
non, made himself master of Forsheim. 
For these exploits he was appointed 
general of a brigade. At the battle of 
Neuwied he had charge of the cavalry, 
and in a desperate charge passed en- 
tirely through the Austrian lines ; but 
being surrounded by a superior force he 
was compelled to retreat, and his horse 
having fallen under him, he was taken 
prisoner. Having been liberated by 
exchange, he was raised to the rank of 
general of division. For awhile after 
the peace of Leoben, he remained in 
Paris, and having joined the Clichian 
arty became entangled in_ politics. 
But the commencement of hostilities 
in 1799, found Ney again in the field 
of battle, struggling with the allied 
forces on the banks of the Rhine. Here 
occurred one of those adventures that 
belong rather to the period of romance, 
than to the practical history of our 
times. The Rhine flowed between him 
and the city of Manheim, which was 
strongly garrisoned and filled with 
stores of every kind. It was a matter 


of much discussion how this key of 
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Germany should be taken. The gen- 
erals of the army met in frequent con- 
sultation, on the best mode of attacking 
it. Ney, in the mean time, thinking it 
could be better taken by surprise, re- 
solved to visit it in disguise and ascer- 
tain its weak points. So, one evening 
assuming the garb of a peasant, he en- 
tered the city, and, after satisfying him- 
self as to the best mode of attack, re- 
turned. Selecting a hundred and fifty 
brave men, he recrossed the river at 
eight in the evening, and at eleven 
made a furious assault on the outposts. 
A portion of the garrison having made 
a sally he repulsed them, and following 
hard after the fugitives entered the 
town with them, and after a short but 
desperate engagement captured it. This 
fixed his rising fame. At Worms, and 
Frankenthal, and Frankfort, and Stutt- 
gard, and Zurich, he maintained the 
character he had gained, In 1802, we 
find him again in Paris, holding the 
office of inspector-general of cavalry. 
He there married Mademoiselle Augné, 
an intimate friend of Hortense Beau- 
harnais. Bonaparte presented him at 
the nuptials with a magnificent Egyp- 
tian sabre, which eventually cost the 
bold marshal his life. In 1803, he was 
sent as Minister Plenipotentiary into 
Switzerland, where he exhibited those 
higher qualities of justice and kindness 
so uniformly, that the Swiss Cantons 
presented him with a medal on his de- 
parture. The next year Bonaparte 
made him a Marshal. The year fol- 
lowing this, he was created Duke of 
Elchingen, in honor of the battle he 
there fought. In the campaigns of 
1806-7, he reached the height of his 
fame and power, and ever aiter Bona- 
parte regarded him as one of the 
strongest pillars of his power. 

The three great distinguishing cha- 
racteristics of Ney were great persun- 
al bravery almost unparalleled cool- 
ness in the hour of peril, and an excel- 
lent judgment. In the first two, all 
writers are agreed, while the last is not 
generally conceded to him. No man 
can deny he was brave, for there can 
be no appeal from the decision of an 
army of heroes, who named him 
“bravest of the brave.” Such a dis- 
tinction among the men and in the 
times he lived, was not won by ordinary 
actions. In an army where Davoust, 
Junot, Macdonald, Murat and Lanones, 
commanded, to be crowned “ bravest of 
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the brave,” was the highest honor a 
military chieftain could desire. But 
his courage was not the rashness of 
headlong excitement, like that of Junot 
and Murat. The enthusiasm born in 
the hour of battle amid the tossing of 
plumes, the tramping of the host, the 
shout of trumpets and roar of cannon, 
has always been found sufficient to 
hurl man into any scene of horror or 
peril. Junot could coolly sit and write 
to Bonaparte’s dictation, while the shot 
whistled around him, and laughingly 
shake the paper as a cannon ball 
ploughing past him threw the dirt over 
it; with the exclamation “ This is lucky, 
I shall have no need of sand.” Murat 
could ride on his magnificent steed up to 
a whole company of Cossacks, and dis- 

rse them by a single wave of the 
{hand. x Davoust could forage like the 
/ lion mid the foe at Montibello, while 
the cannon shot wasted so awfully 
around him, that he himself said after- 


> { ward, “ Icould hear the bones crash in 


my division like hail-stones against a 
window.” Yet each of these was but 
one among a thousand heroic acts, and 
gained for their authors no such title as 
that given to Ney. There was a reason 
for this. It wasa heroism called forth 
by sudden emergencies, such as the 
commonest soldier often exhibits in the 
heat of battle. Ney’s courage was 
something more than all this. It dared 
just as much without the least appar- 
ent excitement. His thoughts were 
just as clear, and his eye as quiet amid 
the falling ranks, as if he were stand- 
ing on some far observatory anu looking 
over the scene of slaughter. He would 
stand almost within the blaze of two 
hundred cannon, and while his horses 
were sinking under him, his guard fall- 
ing around him, and whole companies 
melting like frost-work before his eyes, 
give orders as calmly as though ma- 
neuvering ata grand review. It was 
his wonderful, almost marble calmness 
in the most sudden and extremest dan- 
ger, that struck even heroes with asto- 
nishment. He would stand within 
musket shot of a most terrific and hotly 
worked battery, and while the storm of 
bullets swept where he stood, eye all its 
operations, and scan its assailable 
points with imperturbable quietness. 
The fierce shock of cavalry, and the ter- 
rific charge of English bayonets, could 
not for one moment divert his gaze, 
or disturb the clear and natural opera- 
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tions of his mind. The alarming cry 
through his own ranks, “ Saure qui 
peut,” or the full belief that all was lost, 
could not shake his rock-fast steadiness. 
One would have thought him a marble- 
man, strung with no ordinary nerves, 
had they not seen him ina desperate 
charge. Then his eye glanced like an 
eagle’s, and with his iorm towering amid 
the smoke of battle and flash of sabres, 
he seemed an embodied hurricane 
sweeping over the field. Much of this 
doubtless was constitutional, and much 
was owing to the wonderful power of 
mental concentration He could liter- 
ally shut up his mind to the one object 
he had in view. The overthrow of the 
enemy absorbed every thought within 
him, and he had none to give to danger 
or death. Where he placed his mind 
he held it, and not aj] the uproar and 
confusion of battle could divert it. He 
would not allow himself to see anything 
else, and hence he was almost as in- 
sensible to the danger around him, as a 
deaf and dumb and blind man would 
have been. He himself once expressed 
the true secret of his calmness, when 
after one of these exhibitions of com- 
posure, amid the most awful carnage, 
one of his officers asked him if he 
never felt fear, he replied, “ I never had 
time.” This was another way of say- 
ing that fear and danger had nothin 

to do with the object before him, es 
therefore he would not suffer his 
thoughts to rest on them for a single 
moment. It would not require much 
i* time,” we should think, to see the dan- 
ger of marching straiglit into the flash 
of a hundred cannon, or to feel a thrill of 
terror, as the last discharge left him 
almost alone, amid his dead and dying 
guard. But he had trained his mind 
not to see these things for the time 
being. This devotion and concentra- 
tion of all his powers, gave him great 
advantage in moments of peril and 
when the fate of a battle was turn- 
ing ona single thought. Where other 
men would become confused in the 
confusion around them, he was as 
clear as ever, and hence was able fre- 
quently to redeem everything, when 
everything seemed lost. He would not 
be beat, and in the last extremity, rallied 
like a dying man for a final blow, then 
planted it where the clearest practical 
wisdom would have done. His tenacity 
of resolution was equal to his bravery. 
He disputed every inch he yielded, as if 
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it were his last hope, and fought on the 
threshold of the next as if that were 
but the commencement of the straggle. 
So in encountering obstacles in the ex- 
ecution of any plan he had formed, he 
would scarcely admit their existence, 
and seemed to think he could wring the 
decree against him out of the iron 
hand of fate itself. These qualities 
rendered him an invaluable ally to Bo- 
naparte in his great battles. Standing 
in his observatory, and looking over the 
conflict, Napoleon often saw where the 
whole issue turned on a single point 
Such a column must be shaken—such 
a place in the lines broken or a certain 
battery carried, or the day was lost. 
On such missions he always sent Ney, 
knowing if human skill and valor 
could avail, it would be done. When 
he saw him start with his column and 
move down towards the spot where the 
fate of the battle was vibrating, his 
countenance always wore a compla- 
cent look. Again and again, did he 
fling his crown and France into Ney’s 
keeping, and that of his legion; and 
almost without fear, see them borne on 
into the smoke of battle. The bold 
Marshal never disappointed him, and it 
was for this reason Bonaparte placed 
his throne and empire into his Sais. 
and saw them both go down in the last 
charge of the Old Guard at Waterloo. 
Even here Ney would have saved his 
master, if bravery and devotion could 
have done it. 

During the whole campaign of 1806- 
7, Ney moves before us as some hero 
of former ages. We see him at Jena, 
when borne on by his impetuous cou- 
rage, he charged and took a battery, and 
the next instant found himself surround- 
ed by an army that no other man would 
have thought of resisting. But though 
hemmed in, and apparently over- 
whelmed, instead of yielding, as pru- 
dence itself seemed to dictate, he imme- 
diately formed his men into squares * and 
kept up such a rolling, devouring fire, 
on every side, that the headlong masses 
fell by hundreds at every discharge. 
Bonaparte, seeing the imminent peril of 
his brave marshal, detached Bertrand 
with several regiments of horse to his 
relief. No sooner was he extricated, 
than he unrolled his men again into 
column, and with a firm and rapid step 
ascended the hill on which Vierzehn 
Heiligen stood, and after a fierce con- 
flict, took it. This was the centre of 
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the enemy’s position, and Napoleon saw 
from a distance with delight his favorite 
marshal in the very heart of the Prus- 
sian lines. Repulsing for awhile with 
prodigious slaughter every attempt of the 
enemy to regain it, he again unrolled his 
column and marched through a most 
devouring fire, straight on the Prus- 
sian’s right. ‘The tempest of musket 

and grape through which he advanced, 
drove like a storm of sleet in the face 
of his men; but nothing could resist 
his impetuous charge, and the right 
line of the allies was swept away. 
Around the wall of Erfurt and Magde- 
burg—crossing the Vistula—at the ter- 
rible battle of Soldau—annihilating a 
Russian corps at Deppen, at Gustadt 
and Amskerdorfl—he is the same calm, 
determined and terrible man. In the 
picture our imagination draws of the 
battle of Friedland, Ney always occu- 
pies the foreground. There, as usual, 
he was appointed to commence the ac- 
tion. The engagements with detached 
corps had ceased, and both armies were 
drawn up in battle array. For several 
hours there had been no firing, and it 
being now four o’clock, the Russian 
general supposed there would be no en- 
gagement till morning. But at five 
o'clock the sudden discharge of twenty 
cannon from the French centre, the 
signal of attack, announced to the Rus- 
sian army that the day was to end in 
blood. ‘They were ordered to stand to 
their arms, and the next moment the 
head of Ney’s mighty column was seen 
to emerge from the wood behind Posthe- 
nen and stretch itself like a huge Ana- 
conda out into the open field. In close 
array and quick time it moved straight 
upon Friedland. The sun was stoop- 
ing to the western horizon as if hasting 
from the scene of carnage about to open 
—yet his departing light gave new 
splendor to the magnificent array. A 
forest of glittering steel seemed moving 
over the field. From the steeples and 
towers of Friedland the countless thou- 
sands of those that still remained in 
the wood were visible. But all eyes 
were directed on Ney and his magnifi- 
cent column, that, crossing the field at a 
rapid step, scattered like a whirlwind 
everything that opposed their progress. 
Whole regiments of cavalry and Cos- 
sacks, the chasseurs of the guard, mili- 
tia and all, went down, or were driven be- 
fore the tide-like movement of that co- 
lumn, On every side were seen fly- 
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ing horsemen and scattered infantry. 
The other divisions now advanced 
to the attack, but the victory seem- 
ed about to be won by Ney alone, 
for he was close upon Friedland, and 
a shout rolling along the whole column 
and heard above the roar of battle, an- 
nounced that the town was about to be 
carried by assault. But just at this 
crisis the Russian Imperial Guard was 
ordered to advance. With fixed bayo- 
nets, this mass of living valor hurled 
itself on its adversary. The head of 
Ney’s column went down before the 
terrific charge, and the whole body was 
rolled back over the field. But falling 
on Victor's corps rapidly advancing to 
sustain him, he rallied his broken ranks 
and again pressed tothe assault. Fried- 
lan 1 was carried after an obstinate re- 
sistance and immense slaughter, and 
soon the bridges in the rear over the 
Alle were in flames. The smoke rolled 
over the field of battle like that of a 
burning forest—the sun went down in 
gloom, and the dead were piled over the 
ground, and Ney had made Bonaparte 
again conqueror by his indomitable va- 
lor. 

Napoleon’s confidence in him was 
almost unbounded. During the battle 
of Bautzen, he lay on the ground, shel- 
tered by a height in front of the town, 
at his breakfast, when suddenly he 
heard the sound of Ney’s guns thunder- 
ing on the left. At the same instant a 
bomb burst over his head. Without 
noticing the bursting shell, he sat down 
and wrote to Marie Louise that the vic- 
tory was gained. He waited only to 
learn that Ney was where the crisis 
turned, to be sure of victory. 

Yet Ney has been often accused of 
wanting generalship. Mr. Alison makes 
him a brave man andnomore. This de- 
cision is based ona single declaration 
of Bonaparte,—speaking once of Ney, he 
said “ he was the bravest of men ; there 
terminated all his faculties.” Now we 
do not place the Jeast confidence in this 
assertion of Napoleon. His opinion of 
his generals changed with their success. 
A brilliant achievement brought down 
on them the most extravagant enco- 
miums from the Emperor; a defeat, on 
the contrary, his bitterest invectives. 
This disparagement of Ney was doubt- 
less made, after contemplating some 
failure in which the marshal was im- 

licated. Besides, Bonaparte was the 


t man we should choose, to estimate 
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the character of his own officers. He 
rated all military leaders low but him- 
self.: Accustomed to plan for his ge- 
nerals, he came to think they could not 
plan for themselves. So also their 
achievements, when put in comparison 
with his own, he invariably depreciated. 
Bonaparte made the pass of St. Bernard, 
and he wished it to stand alone beside 
that of Hannibal's: so that McDonald’s 
passage of the Splugen, to which his 
own was mere child's play, he declared 
repeatedly to have been no great affair, 
and so reported it to the French Gov- 
ernment at home. The whole history 
of Bonaparte’s career—the confidence 
he everywhere reposed in Ney’s skill as 
well as bravery, pronounce this decla- 
ration false, while the manner in which 
he managed the rear guard in that 
awful and disastrous retreat of the 
grand army from Russia,, shows the in- 
justice of the charge in every way. 
Something more than bravery was need- 
ed to cover the retreat of the French 
there, and Bonaparte knew it. He 
never placed Ney atthe head of the 
army in invading Russia, and in the 
rear when retreating from it, simply be- 
cause he wasa brave man. His ac- 
tions and statements here contradict 
each other, and the former is more like- 
ly to be honest than the latter. The 
two great and ruinous errors of Bona- 
parte’s ambitious career would have 
been prevented had he listened to Ney’s 
counsel. The conquest of Spain brought 
nothing but disaster, and the invasion 
of Russia overturned his throne. 
Against both these Ney urged his strenu- 
ous remonstrance as loug as it seem- 
ed of any avail, and then did his utmost 
to prevent the ruin he knew must fol- 
low. One day at Madrid Napoleon 
entered the room where Ney — seve- 
ral other officers were standing, and 
said in great glee, “ Everything goes 
on well; Romana will be reduced in a 
fortnight ; the English are defeated and 
will be unable to advance; in three 
months the war will be finished.” The 
officers to whom this was addressed, 
made no reply; but Ney, shaking his 
head, said with his characteristic blunt- 
ness, “Sire, this war has lasted long 
already, and our affairs are not improv- 
ed. These people are obstinate, even 
their women and children fight ; they 
massacre our men in detail. Te-day 
we cut the enemy in pieces, to-morrow 
we have to oppose another twice as 
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numerous. It is not an army we have 
to fight, it is a whole nation, I see no 
end to this business.” Bonaparte fol- 
lowed his own inclinations and was 
eventually defeated. Ney saw the dif- 
ference between conquering an army 
anda people. Though engaged in mo 
eneral battle while in Spain, he ex- 
hibited his wonted skill and bravery in 
Asturia. 

But it is in the Russian campaign 
that he displayed his greatest qualities 
as a commander. The history of the 
Grand Army in its invasion of Russia 
and retreat from it, combines more of 
lory and of gloom than anything of its 

ind in the annals of man. The con- 
trast between that army of near three 
hundred thousand men, crossing the 
Niemen in presence of Napoleon, as he 
sat in his tower and saw those glorious 
legions move in beautiful order and high 
spirits before him; and the remnant of 
that scattered army in rags, wan and 
ghastly, following their iron-hearted 
leader as he strode on foot over the 
same river, always fills one with the 

rofoundest melancholy. At Smolensko, 
Key made a last effort to dissuade the 
Emperor from pressing into Russia so 
late in the season. But neither he nor 
the other generals that formed his coun- 
cil could divert his purpose. The bat- 
tles of Valentini and Krasnoi soon fol- 
lowed, and last of all came Borodino, in 
which Ney “outdid himself,” and earn- 
ed the title Napoleon gave him on the 
spot of “Prince of Moskwa.” At the 
commencement of that action Bona- 
parte kept Ney close beside him, and 
would not for a long time allow him to 
take any part in the conflict. There 
they stood within hailing distance of 
each other, and gazed on the battle that 
raged on the right. At length Napo- 
leon called Ney to him and gave his 
last orders. ‘The drums beat their wild 
and hurried charge, and Ney with his 
three divisions hurled themselves on the 
foe. The enemy’s artillery swept with- 
in a certain limit every inch of ground, 
and it seemed impossible that a body of 
men could stand there a single moment. 
Bonaparte watched the progress of the 
column till it at length entered the 
storm of grape shot, when the head of it 
sunk down and disappeared like snow 
when it meets the river. Yet Ney still 


towered unhurt amid his falling column, 
and without faltering a moment, led 
the remnant of his divisions straight 
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through the destructive fire, up to the 
very intrenchments, and carried them. 
Then commenced that terrific struggle 
for the heights of Demenowskoie. Da- 
voust and Ney streye together with 
more than human valor to gain the emi- 
nence. After four hours of steady, un- 
paralleled efiort against superior force, 
and in the midst of incessant discharges 
of artillery, Ney sent to Bonaparte for 
help. The Young Guard and the re- 
serve cavalry were ordered down, while 
Napoleon wheeled four hundred cannon 
on the redoubt. Under cover of this 
terrible fire, the mighty columns of 
cavalry and infantry moved to the as- 
sault. The Russian artillery from the 
batteries stretched whole battalions on 
the field at every discharge. But it 
was all in vain. The rent columns 
closed again as before, “ each treadin 

where his comrade stood,” and ccna 
on like the in-rolling wave of the sea. 
Finding the French were gaining 
ground, the Russian commander order- 
ed his whole left winy to leave the in- 
trenchments and meet the French in the 
plain below. The shock was awful. 
Eighty thousand men were crowded 
into a small space, and for more than an 
hour raged against each other in all the 
ferocity of war, while seven hundred 
pieces of cannon played incessantly 
upon the dense masses of living flesh, 
Ney moved amid this wild storm the 
same calm and determined man as ever. 
His uniform riddled with balls, and his 
face begrimed with powder and smoke, 
he still, with his clear clarion voice, 
cheered on his troops, and with his cool 
bravery held his exhausted men to the 
encounter with a tenacity that could 
not be overcome, and which saved Bo- 
naparte that day from a ruinous defeat. 

Napoleon often gazed with astonish- 
ment on the movements of his favorite 
marshal. The quiet determination with 
which he set out to execute the most 
hopeless order—the progress he would 
make against the most desperate odds, 
and the victory he would wring from 
defeat itself, brought even from Napo- 
leon bursts of admiration. 

The blazing towers of Moscow, the 
turning point of Napoleon’s invasion and 
his fortune, have scarcely crumbled to 
ashes before the fated army turn their 
faces homeward. We should like to 
be made acquainted with the conversa- 
tions of Napoleon and Ney as they sat 
together in the Kremlin and talked over 
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the disastrous issue they had met and 
the only way of escape trom total anni- 
hilation. The fiery and impetuous 
harangues of the former, and the blunt 
characteristic replies of the latter, while 
the crackling of the flames and the fall- 
ing of columns and walls without were 
borne to their ears, must have been in 
the highest degree dramatic. From the 
heap of ruins and from the solitude 
which was more prophetic than the up- 
roar of the storm, Ney was appointed to 
cover the retreat ; and this act of Napo- 
leon utters more distinctly his opinion of 
that Marshal’s generalship than lan- 
guage can do. The whole history of 
Ney’s conduct during that memorable 
retreat seems to belong rather to some 
hero of romance than an actual man. 
The marvellous details appear incredible, 
and would not be believed if the evi- 
dence was not incontestable. With 
a mere handful of men he placed him- 
self between the French and Russian 
armies, and by his incredible exertions, 
desperate oalbes and exhaustless inge- 
nuity, saved a portion of that host which 
would otherwise have been totally anni- 
hilated. That retreat alone would 
make him immortal. With all the 
fault found with his generalship, there 
was not a commander among either the 
French or allied forces during the whole 
war, that ever did or ever could accom- 
plish what Ney performed in that me- 
morable flight. Had he fallen we be- 
lieve Bonaparte would have fallen also, 
and the former reaily saved the army, 
which the latter never could have done. 
Without provisions, almost without 
arms, he battled the well-tried and count- 
less legions of Russia back from his be- 
loved Repuaneaad over the wintry 
fields of snow and amid the driving 
storm, witha heart untamed and a will 
unsubdued, he hovered like a protecting 
spirit around the divided and flying 
ranks of his countrymen. The soldiers, 
exhausted and despairing, threw their 
muskets from them into the snow-drifts, 
and lay down by thousands to die. 
Cold, benumbed, and famine-struck, this 
ghost of an army straggled on through 
the deep snow, with nothing but the 
tall pines swaying and roaring mourn- 
fully in the blast for landmarks to the 
glazing eye, while an enraged and 
well-disciplined army was pressing in 
the rear. Clouds of ravens, whose 
dusky forms glanced like spirits through 
the snow-filled air, croaked over the 
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falling columns, while troops of dogs,that 
had followed the army from Moscow, fell 
on the prostrate forms before life was 
wholly extinct. The storm howled by as 
the soldiers sunk at night in the snow 
to rest, many to rise no more, while the 
morning sun,if it shone at all, looked cold 
and dimly down through the flying clouds 
of pene ds sky. There were long in- 
tervals when not a drum or trumpet note 
broke the mufiled tread of the stagger- 
ing legions, On the rearof such an 
army, and in sight of such horrors, did 
Ney combat. Nothing but a spirit un- 
conquerable as fate itself could have 
sustained him, or kept alive the flagging 
courage of his troops. Stumbling 
every moment over the dead bodies of 
their comrades who had marched buta 
few hours in advance of them, thousands 
threw away their arms in despair, and 
wandered off into the wilderness to die 
with cold, or be slain by the Cossacks. 
Yet Ney kept a firm band arcuad him 
that all the power of Russia could not 
conquer. Now ordering his march with 
the skill of a general, and now with 
musket in hand fighting like a common 
soldier, the moral force of his example 
accomplished what authority alone 
never could have done. At length the 
brave and heroic commander seemed to 
have reached the crisis of his fate, and 
there was no escape from the doom that 
hung over him. The Russians had final- 
ly placed themselves between the French 
army and that rear guard, now dwindled 
to a few thonsand. Ignorant of his danger 
Ney was leading his columns througha 
dense fog to the banks of the Lossmina, 
on which were strewed the dead bodies 
of his countrymen, when a battery of 
forty cannon suddenly poured a destruc- 
tive storm of grape-shot into the very 
heart of his ranks. The next moment 
the heights before him and on either 
side appeared lined with dense columns 
of infantry and artillery. Ney had done 
all that man could do, and here his 
career seemed about to close. He was 
ordered to capitulate. He replied, “ A 
Marshal of France never surrenders,” 
and closing his columns marched 
straight upon the batteries. Vain va- 
lour. His noble and devoted followers 
— themselves worthy of their heroic 
eader, but after aloss of half their num- 
ber they were compelled to retire. 
Finding the army gradually extending 
itselfon every side to hem him in, he 
returned back towards Smolensko for an 
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hour, then forming a body of 4000 men, 
turned north towards the Dnieper. 


Having reached the stream in safety, he 


arranged his fragment of an army so as 
to march over the ice at a moment's 
warning, and then waited three hours 
before crossing to allow the weak and 
wounded stragglers tocomein. Press- 
ed by the most appalling dangers he 
still yielded to the dictates of mercy. 
There on the banks of the frozen river, 
and during this time of intense anxiety, 
did this strange indomitable man lie 
down with his martial cloak around him, 
and sleep. Bonaparte, far in advance, 
struggling forward on foot with a birch 
stick in his hand to keep him from falling 
on the ice, surrounded by his few ex- 
hausted yet faithful followers,was pressed 
with anxiety for the fate of Ney—his 
now last remaining hope. But the 
marshal, with only three thousand men, 
had still a wilderness between him and 
his Emperor, and that wilderness was 
filled with Cossacks. For sixty miles 
he struggled on with his weary columns 
amid six thousand of these wild war- 
riors. At one time they got in advance 
of him and fell unexpectedly upon his 
advanced posts, which were immediately 
driven in, and all was given up as lost. 
But Ney ordered the trumpets to sound 
the charge, and with the cheering words, 
‘* Comrades, now is the moment; for- 
ward, they are ours,” rallied their cour- 
age to the assault, and the Cossacks fled. 
Thinking their general saw what they 
did not see, and that the enemy were 
cut off, the soldiers pressed forward 
where otherwise they would have yield- 
ed and fled. At length with only fifteen 
hundred men out of the forty thousand 
with which he had started, he arrived 
near Orcha and near the French army. 
When Bonaparte heard of it, he ex- 
claimed, “I have three hundred mil- 
lions in my coffers in the Tuileries, I 
would willingly have given them to save 
Marshal Ney.” Well he might, and 
half his empire with it, for witheut him 
he had been a throneless Emperor. 
The meeting of Bonaparte and his brave 
Marshal shows the profound impression 
the conduct of the latter had made on 
him. As his eye fell on the worn yet 
still proud unconquerable veteran, he ex- 
claimed, “ What a man, what a sol- 
dier!” But words failed to express his 
admiration, and he clasped the stern 
warrior to his bosom and embraced him 


with all the rapture one hero embraces 
another. 

But Ney’s exhausting efforts were 
not yet over. Bonaparte dared not re- 
lieve him from his dangerous and impor- 
tant post. Though the rear guard had 
melted away again and again under his 
command, he still renewed its ranks, 
and presented the same determined 
front to the enemy. At the awful pas- 
sage of the Beresina, he stood again 
between the army and destruction. At 
length the scattered remnants of the . 
French Legions reached the Niemen, 
the boundary of the Russian territory. 
Ney arrived destitute of troops—the 
rear guard had again melted away. 
Collecting in haste a few hundred men 
whom he found in the town (Wilna), 
he planted twenty-four cannon on the re- 
doubts, and kept back the enemy all day, 
while the army was retiring. The next 
morning he continued his defence, but 
the soldiers, seeing their comrades bend- 
ing their footsteps towards France, and 
away from the bullets of the Russians, 
began to follow after till he was left al- 
most alone. Still true to his duty he con- 
tinued to cover the retreat of the army he 
had so often saved. All had not yet passed 
the Niemen, and by dint of persuasion, 
and threats, and promises, he collected 
thirty men around him, and with musket 
in hand defended with this handful the 
gate of Wilna. At length, when the 
last soldier was over, he slowly retired 
through the streets with his face to the 
enemy, and crossing the river, “ was 
the last of the Grand Army who left the 
Russian territory.” 

Gumbinnen was the first place in 
Germany, after crossing the river, at 
which rest could be obtained. General 
Dumas, who was sick, had just entered 
the house of a French physician in 
this town, when a man accosted him 
whom he took to be a perfect stranger. 
His powerful form was wrapped ina 
large military cloak—his beard was 
long and untrimmed—his countenance 
begrimed with powder, and his whis- 
kers half burned off, while his emaciated 
face spoke of toils and privations of no 
common magnitude. But his eye 
still burned with that lustre no one 
ever forgot who once saw it in battle. 
“What,” said the stranger, “ General 
Dumas, do you not know me?” “ No,” 
replied Dumas, “ Who are you?” “TI 
am the rear guard of the grand Army— 
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Marshal Ney. I have fired the last 
musket-shot on the bridge of Kowno ; 
I have thrown into the Niemen the last 
of our arms; and I have walked hither 
as you see me across the forests.” He 
had done all that man could do—fought 
till his army was annihilated, then form- 
ed another—created means where they 
did not exist—sustained the sinking 
courage of his followers when all be- 
fore him was blank and hopeless— 
struggled at last with a few hundred 
and then thirty, and then alone, as rear 
guard of the army, and finally on foot 
and almost unattended crossed the for- 
ests to the remnant of that army. 

We cannot follow him through the 
campaign of 1813. He fought beside 
the Emperor, though his fortunes were 
evidently declining. At Bautzen, Lut- 
zen, Dresden, Denonewitz, Leipsic and 
many other places, he exhibited his 
accustomed skill and bravery. After 
the abdication of Napoleon he lived in 
Paris in almost entire seclusion. Too 
rough for the polished society of the 
French capital, and too stern and grave 
to be dissipated, he dwelt by himself. 
His palace was elegantly furnished ; and 
his wife, fond of gaiety and luxury, en- 
tertained her friends there, while he 
would be dining by himself, musing 
over the stormy and adventurous life he 
had led. Sick of the inactive monoto- 
nous life of Paris, he retired to his 
country-seat, where, in the sports of the 
field, he could find some relief to his 
restlessness. It was here he receive 4 
his unexpected order to join the Sixth 
Military Division. On arriving at Paris 
he learned to his astonishment that Bo- 
naparte had left Elba and was on his 
way to the capital. Here we approach 
the only dark spot in his history. The 
defence his own friends make for him 
fails to exculpate him. Bonaparte’s 
star had apparently set for ever at his 
exile, and Ney did perfectly right to 
sustain the government of France ; 
but he had no right to betray 
the trust his Monarch reposed in 
him, and go over with his army to the 
side of the invader. He, by this act, 
became a traitor; but his treason had 
more excuses than the like crime ever 
had before. At first he regarded the 
descent of Napoleon on the shores of 
France, as the most extravagant rash- 
ness, and designed, as he declared, to 
bring him a prisoner to Paris. But he 
had hardly set out on his expedition 
before Bonaparte began to ply him with 
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those arts he knew so well how to use. 
He had made Ney what he was, and 
he appealed to the gratitude of the 
noble-hearted veteran. He had stood 
by his side in the smoke and thunder of 
battle, and he recalled these scenes to 
his imagination. They had been war- 
riors together in danger, and Bonaparte 
excited him with those recollections, so 
calculated to move a heart like his. He 
kept his emissaries constantly about 
him, representing to him the utter fee- 
bleness and imbecility of the Bourbon 
throne —he called him again the 
“ Bravest of the Brave,” and entreated 
him not to fight against his old com- 
panion and King. At the same time he 
promised peace to France, and all that 
Ney could desire. A plain blunt 
soldier—with a heart full of great af- 
fections for heroes like himself, what 
wonder is it that his constancy shook ! 
Added toall this, the emissaries of Bona- 
parte had at length affected the fidelity 
of the army, and while Ney was wa- 
vering, his soldiers had already de- 
termined for Napoleon. He felt he could 
not resist the tide if he would, while 
he evidently had lost all desire to do so. 
His act of treason has many palliations ; 
still it was unworthy of him. If his 
old affections and his gratitude were 
too strong to allow him to fight against 
his former Monarch, his honor should 
have prevented him from fighting 
against his mew one. He should have 
returned and resigned his command, 
and retired from the contest. He him- 
self afterwards felt so. The excitement 
and enthusiasm under which he had 
acted had passed away, and he saw the 
transaction in a clear and just light. 
It weighed on his heart, and he grew 
melancholy and spiritless. He had 
lost his self-respect; and his honor, 
which he heretofore had kept bright as 
his sword, was tarnished. Kindly feel- 
ings had conquered him whom no 
enemy could subdue, and now the eye 
no danger could daunt or hardship dim, 
became dull and lustreless. That glo- 
rious forehead, that had been the terror 
of somany hundred battles, had a spot 
upon it, and Ney felt feebler than in 
the hour of extremest peril. Remorse 
gnawed at his heart, and the feeling of 
ersonal dignity was gone for ever. 
le became morose and restless, and not 
until ordered by Bonaparte to Lille, “ if 
he would see the first battle,” did he 
evince any of his old fire. This sin- 
gle fact is the greatest apology we could 
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offer for him. It shows that, whatever 
his act may be, his heart was not that 
of a traitor. It was not the deliberate 
treason of a villain, but the sudden im- 
pulse of a man too frequently govern- 
ed by his feelings. He afterwards 


doubtless hoped, in the excitement of 


battle, to rid himself of his remorse, and 
perhaps by his valor to wipe out the 
disgrace he had brought on his name. 

His last charge at Waterloo showed 
that the firmness and bravery of the 
man was undiminished. It is true the 
Old Guard was not what it had been. 
It required the experience and training 
of the veterans that fell in the snow- 
drifts of Russia. But still it was “the 
Old Guard,” which had ever regarded 
itself the prop and pride of Bonaparte. 
It was the same that had gained him so 
many battles—the same that at Krasnoi, 
in the retreat from Russia, when re- 
duced to a little band, closed round their 
emperor and marched past the Russian 
batteries; playing in the hottest of the 
fire the popular air, “ Ou peut-on élre 
mieux qu’au sein de sa famille?” It 
was the “ unconquerable guard.” 

From eleven in the morning till four in 
the afternoon, the battle had raged, while 
victory perched on neitherstandard. The 
heavy French cavalry had charged the 
English squares in vain. Jerome Bona- 
parte had left 1400 men around Hougou- 
mont. The centre of the English lines 
had not yielded an inch, yet, exhausted 
and worn, they stood less firmly in their 
places. The Old Guard had remained 
passive spectators of the scene during 
the whole day, being reserved for the 
last moment to complete the victory. 
At this juncture, the head of the Prus- 
sian columns appeared on the field. 
Fifty thousand fresh troops added to 
the English army would make the odds 
too great. Instead of retiring till Grou- 
chy could come up and restore the 
balance, Bonaparte took the rash and 
desperate resolution of bringing his en- 
tire reserve into the field, and with one 
awful charge break the centre, and pre- 
vent the threatened junction of the two 
armies. For this purpose he called up 
the Old Guard, and placing himself at 
their head marched down the slope, and 
halting in a hollow, addressed them in 
his fiery, vehement manner. He told 
them everything rested on their valor. 
They answered with the shout, “Vive 
? Empereur,” that was heard all along 
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the British lines. He then placed them 
under Ney, who ordered the charge. 
Bonaparte has been blamed for not 


heading this charge himself; but he 


knew he could not carry that guard so 
far, nor hold them so long before the 
artillery, as Ney. ‘The moral power 
Ney carried with him, from the reputa- 
tion he had gained of being the “ brav- 
est of the brave,” was worth a whole 
battalion. Whenever a column saw 
him at their head, they knew that it 
was to be victory or annihilation. With 
the exception of Macdonald, we do not 
know a general in the two armies whe 
could hold his soldiers so long in the 
very face of destruction as he. The 
whole continental struggle exhibited no 
sublimer spectacle than this last effort 
of Napoleon to save his sinking empire. 
Europe had been put upon the plains of 
Waterloo to be battled for. The greatest 
military energy and skill the world pos- 
sessed had been tasked to the utmost 
during the day. Thrones were totter- 
ing on the ensanguined field, and the 
shadows of fugitive kings flitted through 
the smoke of battle. Bonaparte’s star 
trembled in the zenith, now blazing out 
in its ancient splendor, now suddenly 
paling before his anxious eye. At 
length, when the Prussians appeared on 
the field, he resolved to put Europe on 
one bold throw. He committed him- 
self and France to Ney, and saw his 
empire rest ona single charge. We 
almost forget Napoleon’s ambition and 
guilt in our sympathy with him in this 
critical moment of his life. The in- 
tense anxiety with which he watched 
the advance of that column, and the ter- 
rible suspense he suffered when the 
smoke of battle wrapped it from sight, 
and the utter despair of his great heart 
when the curtain lifted over a fugitive 
army, and the despairing shriek rung 
on every side, “la garde recule,” 
“la garde recule,” make us for the 
moment almost wish he had gained the 
day. Ney fe't the immense responsi- 
bility resting upon him. He felt the 
pressure of an empire on his brave 
heart, and resolved not to prove unwor- 
thy of the great trust committed to his 
care. Nothing could be more imposing 
than the movement of that grand co- 
lumn to the assault. That guard had 
never yet recoiled before a human foe, 
and the allied forces beheld with awe 
its firm and terrible advance to the final 
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charge. For a moment the batteries 
stopped playing, and the firing ceased 
along the British lines. Without the 
beating of a drum or the blast of a 
bugle, to cheer their steady courage, 
they moved in dead silence over the 
plain. The next moment the artillery 
opened, and the head of that gallant 
column seemed to sink into the earth. 
Rank after rank went down, yet they 
neither stopped nor faltered. Dissolving 
squadrons, and whole columns disap- 
pearing one after another in the de- 
structive fire, affected not their steady 
courage. The column closed up as 
before, and each treading over his fall- 
en comrade, pressed firmly on. The 
horse which Ney rode fell under him, 
and he had scarcely mounted another 
before it also sunk to the earth. Again 
and again did that unflinching man feel 
his steed sink down, till five had been 
shot under him. Then, with his uni- 
form riddled with bullets, and his face 
singed and blackened with powder, he 
marched on foot with drawn sabre at 
the head of his column. In vain did 
the artillery hurl its storm of fire and 
lead into that living mass. Up to the 
very muzzles they pressed, and driving 
the artillerymen from their own pieces, 

ushed on through the English lines. 
But the sudden firing of that hitherto 
unseen rank into their very faces, 
pouring a sheet of flame into their bo- 
soms, was too much for human courage. 
They reeled, shook, turned and fled. 
Ney was borne back in the refluent 
tide, and hurried over the field. But 
for the crowd of fugitives that 
forced him back, he wonld have stood 
alone and fallen in his footsteps. As it 
was, disdaining to fly though the whole 
army was flying, he formed his men 
into two immense squares, and endea- 
yored to stem the terrific tide, and 
would have done so had it not been for 
the fifty thousand fresh Prussians that 


pressed on his exhausted ranks. For 
a long time they stood and let the 
artillery plough through them. But 


the fate of Napoleon was writ, and 
though we believe Ney did what no 
other man in Europe could have done, 
the decree could not be reversed. The 
star that had _ blazed so balefull 
over the world went down in blood. 
and the “ bravest of the brave” had 
fought his last battle. It was worthy 
of his great name, and the charge of 
the Old Guard at Waterloo with him at 
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their head will be pointed to by remotest 
generations with a shudder. 

We now come to the expiation of 
his treason by a public execution. ‘The 
allies, after they assembled in Paris, de- 
manded some victims to appease their 
anger. Many were selected, but better 
counsel prevailed, and they were saved. 
Ney was a prominent example ; he had 
routed their armies too frequently and 
too nearly wrested their crowns from 
them at Waterloo, to be forgiven. 
Though no more guilty than marshal 
Soult, and many others, it was impossible 
to save him. It was intended at first 
to try him by martial law, but the 
marshals of France refused to sit in 
judgment on so brave, generous, and 
heroic a warrior. By a royal ordinance, 
the Chamber of Peers was directed to 
try him. S.orning to take advantage 
of any technicalities of law, he was 
speedily found guilty and condemned to 
death, by a majority of a hundred and 
fifty-two. Seventeen only were found 
to vote in his favor. That he was guilty 
of treason, in the letter of the charge, 
is evident, but not to that extent which 
demanded his death. No man had done 
more for France than he, or loved her 
honor and glory with a higher affec- 
tion ; and his ignominious death is a 
lasting disgrace to the French nation. 
Justice was the excuse not the ground 
of his condemnation. To have carried 
out the principle on which his sentence 
was based, would have ended in a pub- 
lic massacre. Ney and Labedoyere 
were the only victims offered up to 
appease an unjust hatred. Welling- 
ton should have interfered to 
gallant an enemy at the hazard of his 
own life ; but honor was forgotten in 
the public clamor, and the sentence, 
which might at least have been commut- 
ed into banishment, was carried out to 
the letter. Ney was publicly shot by 
Frenchmen. His last moments did not 
disgrace his life. He was called from 
his bed to hear his sentence read. As 
the preamble went on enumerating his 
many titles, he hastily broke in—* why 
cannot you simply call me Michael 
Ney,—now a French soldier and soon 
a heap of dust?” The last interview 
with his wife and children shook his 
stern heart more than all the battles he 
had passed through, or his approaching 
death. This over, he resumed his wonted 
calmness. In reply to one of his senti- 
nels, who said, “ Marshal, you should 
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now think of death,” he replied, * Do 
you suppose any one should teach me 
to die?” But recollecting himself, he 
added in a milder tone, “ Comrade, you 
are right, send for the Curate of St. 
Sulpice; I will die as becomes a 
Christian!” ‘The place is still shown 
in the gardens of the Luxembourg 
where he was executed. As he alight- 
ed from the coach, he advanced towards 
the file of soldiers drawn up as execu- 
tioners, with the same calm mien he 
was wont to exhibit on the field of 
battle. An officer stepping forward to 
bandage his eyes, he stopped him with 
the proud interrogation, “ Are you igno- 
rant that for twenty-five years I have 
been accustomed to face both ball and 
bullets ?”’ He then took off his hat, and 
with his eagle eye, now subdued and 
solemn, turned towards heaven, said with 
the same calm and decided voice that 
had turned the tide of so many battles, 
“1 declare before God and man, that | 
have never betrayed my country ; may 
my death render her happy, vive la 
France!” He then turned to the soldiers, 
and gazing on them a moment, struck 
one hand upon his heart and said, “ my 
comrades, fire on me.” Ten _ bails 
entered him, and he fell dead. Shame 
upon his judges that for a single act 
could condemn one braver and nobler 
than them all, to so base a death. If 
France never has a worse traitor, the 
day of her betrayal will never come, 
and if she never has a worse defender, 
disgrace will never visit her armies. 


Says Colonel Napier, in speaking of 


his death, “thus he who had fought 
five hundred battles for Franee—not 
one against her—was shot as a traitor.” 

His father, who loved him tenderly as 
the son of his pride and the glory of his 
name, was never told of his ignominious 
death. He was at this time eighty- 
eight years of age, and lived to be a 
hundred years old. He saw by the 
mourning weeds on his family that 
some catastrophe had happened, and his 
father’s heart told but too well where 
the bolt had struck; but he made no 
inquiries, and though he lived twelve 
years after, never mentioned his son’s 
name, and was never told of his fate. 
He knew he was dead, but he asked not 
how nor where he died. 

The great fault in Ney’s character 
was indolence. Unless his energies 
were summoned from their repose by 
some pressing danger he was inclined 
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to inactivity. Yetthis tendency, which 
has so often been severely censured, is 
almost necessarily associated with the 
prodigious power and resolution he 
possessed. The Lion is not easily 
roused, and strength is always immo- 
bile till there is a call equal to its 
capacity. ‘The heavy English squares 
can never be converted into light troops 
without losing their invincible tenacity. 
Bonaparte possessed in an extraordinary 
degree the strange combination of high 
nervous excitement—constant activity 
and headlong impetuosity—with uncon- 
querable endurance, steady courage, and 
clear and comprehensive judgment. In 
this he was unlike almost any other 
man in history. Ney had not this com- 
bination, and w2 would like to have 
those who criticise his character point 
to one besides Napoleon that has. 

He was also plain and direct. even to 
bluntness, and otten offended his friends 
by the treedom with which he spoke of 
their errors. He never lost sight of his 
low origin, and was never ashamed of 
it. To some young officers boasting 
of their rank, titles, etc., he said, “ Gen- 
tlemen, I was less fortunate than you. 
1 got nothing from my family, and I 
esteemed myself rich at Metz, when I 
had two loves of bread on my table.” 
Simple and austere in his habits, he re- 
minds one of an old Greek or Roman 
hero. The vacillation of feeling which 
caused him to commit the great error 
of his life, adds to our sympathy for him, 
while it injures the pertection of his 
character. it led him to be a humane 
soldier, and when second in command 
frequently to disobey orders for the exe- 
cution of criminals. He was a kind 
yet fearless commander, an untiring 
and skilful leader, and a warm-hearted 
and noble man. 

We have said nothing of the work 
from which we have taken some of the 
minor incidents of his life, for we have 
never before seen so poor a book made 
from such excellent materials. Next 
to Bonaparte, Marshel Ney furnishes the 
best character for a memoir, of any 
modern general. His life is full of ad- 
venture, and characterized throughout 
by great actions. Yet his friends, in 
compiling these Memoirs, have followed 
no law but chronological order. All 
his papers and letters, both those writ- 
ten by himself and those received from 
others, seem to have been arranged ac- 
cording to their dates, and printed in a 
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volume form, There is no grouping 
and no unity, and the reader stumbles 
on amid a mass of ill-arranged matter, 
wondering how human ingenuity could 
produce so stupid a book, from such 
abundant and interesting materials. 
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There is nota single battie described 
in it with even third rate ability, while 
with all the heterogeneous mass gathered 
together, the work is still incomplete. 
The life of Marshal Ney is yet to be 
written. 


MONTHLY FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL ARTICLE. 


In our number for March we were en- 
abled to congratulate our readers on 
the resumption of her payments by the 
State of Pennsylvania ; at the same time 
we expressed our firm belief in the in- 
tegrity of the people of the State of 
Mlinois, and the consequent probability 
of the passage of the tax bill for the 

yment of a portion of the interest on 
the debt of that State. It now gives us 
sincere pleasure to record the perfection 
of that law, and the consequent prepara- 
tion to resume the works on the canal. 
The passage of the tax bill removes 
the stain of repudiation from the State, 
and opens the way for the procurement 
of the means for completing one of the 
most important works in the country. 
In our number for June, 1843, we made 
some remarks upon the position of the 
State, the nature of the canal law 
then just passed, with the probability of 
its successful negotiation. As we look 
upon this event in a national point of 
view, as second only in importance to 
the resumption of Pennsylvania, we 
will briefly recount the progress of af- 
fairs. The debt of the State of Illinois 
was about $12,500,000 ; of this $2,500,- 
000 was issued to banks which failed, 
and were withdrawn by a law of the 
session of 1842-3; of the remainder, 
$4,300,000 constituted the canal debt. 
The balance was created for the con- 
struction of railroads, &c., forming the 
internal improvement debt. There was 
also an amount of about $800,000 of 
bonds known as the “ Stebbins & M’Al- 
ister bonds,” issued to pay interest, but 
for which the State never received full 
pay. For these latter a special law 
was passed, allowing them to be can- 
celled by the payment of as much money 
as the State had received on them, but 
otherwise they were not acknowledged 
as a responsibility of the State. Thus 
the debts to be provided for were the in- 
ternal improvement bonds, having no 


other security than the faith of the 
State, and the canal_bonds issued upon 
the security of the canal and the lands 
connected with it. The lands consist 
of 230,467 acres on the borders of the 
canal, being portions of a grant from 
the U. States government in aid of 
its construction ; also, lots in cities 
along its routes valued at $1,800,000. 
The canal itself is 100 miles long, and 
after the expenditure of $4,300,000 re- 
quires $1,600,000 to put it in operation, 
In order to obtain the means of complet- 
ing this great work, by which the lands 
are to be made available and the means 
of the people to pay their debts en- 
hanced, the Legislature, at the session 
of 1842-3, passed a law giving the 
holders of the canal bonds the privilege 
of subscribing the required amount to 
complete the canal. As soon as the work 
should be in operation, the canal lands 
to be sold to reimburse the new loan, 
principal and interest. The first reve- 
nues of the canal to be applied to the 
interest of the canal bonds, then to the in- 
terest on the internal improvement bonds, 
after which the principal of the canal 
bonds will be rs iar and then that of 
the internal improvement bonds. The 
canal will then revert to the State. The 
provisions of the loan were to be carried 
out under three trustees, two to be ap- 
pointed by the subscribers to the new 
loan, and one by the governor on behalf 
ofthe State. This law was the result of 
the persona] exertion and perseverance of 
Michael Ryan, Esq., a member of the 
Illinois Senate, who had long applied 
his attention to some means of extricat- 
ing the State from her difficulties ; ac- 
cordingly that gentleman was associated 
with Col. C harles Oakly, who was favor- 
ably known to the public as fund com- 
missioper, as commissioners to nego- 
tiate the loan under the law. After 
near 18 months of laborious negotia- 
tions in Europe, they succeeded in pro- 
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curing subscriptions to the full amount, 
on the condition that the legislature 
should pass a law levying a small tax 
for the payment of a portion of the 
interest on the State debt. Accordingly 
a bill was drawn up by Mr. Arnold, 
the able chairman of the Illinois 
Finance Committee, which has become 
alaw. The following is a synopsis of 
its provisions : 
SYNOPSIS OF ILLINOIS TAX LAW. 


Secrron 1. Levies a tax of three mills 
per $1 of valuation for the year 1845, and 
3% mills for 1846, to be continued for suc- 
ceeding years. The county commission- 
ers to levy for county purposes no more 
than 4 mills thereafter. 

Sec, 2. The proceeds of the above taxes, 
together with all the surplus money in the 
treasury after paying State expenses, to be 
called the “interest fund,” to be sacredly 
held and applied to the payment of the in- 
terest on the public debt. 

Sec. 3. The taxes to be collected in 
gold and silver only, and applied to semi- 
annual payments of interest on all the 
public debt, pro rata, with the exception 
of the “ Stebbin’s bonds.” The application 
of the funds to any other purpose to be 
deemed an embezzlement and punishable 
accordingly. 

Sec. 4. Provides for the delivery of a 
deed of trust to the trustees to be appoint- 
ed under the canal law, of the canal and 
its property, and entitles subscribers to the 
new loan to priority in payment of their ad- 
vances, and also to priority of payment of 
the original bonds they hold. 

Sec. 5. The majority of the board to de- 
cide ; the trustees to be elected under 
the dizection of a United States District 
Judge for New York ; subscribers to be 
entitled to one vote for each $320 sub- 
scribed. 

Sec. 6. In case the subscription is not 
complete, the subscribers have the right to 
fill it up among themselves in the first in- 
stance ; if they neglect to do so, any other 
persons may subscribe. 

Sec. 7. After the payment of interest, 
arrears and differences on the registered 
bonds, the trustees shall pay the principal 
of the registered and canal bonds, and 
when that shall have been discharged, 
they shall proceed to pay the interest on 
the unregistered bonds. 

Sec. 8. The expenses of the negotiation, 
surveys, &c.,to be first paid by the trustees. 

Sec. 9. Provides that the subscribers 
shall incur no forfeit of priority of pay- 
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August “ 58,593,081 
Nov. “¢ 61,514,129 
Feb. 1844, 65,418,762 
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ment in case the canal is is not completed 
within three years. 

Such is the law which restores 
Illinois to her rank among honorable 
States. To the indefatigable exertions 
of Messrs. Ryan and Oakly, backed by 
the firmness of the Illinois democracy, 
may this desirable consummation mainly 
be attributed. The canal will open the 
lake trade to the valley of the Missis- 
sippi, and in process of time afford the 
means not only of discharging the State 
debt, but of supporting the government, 
and, therefore, of relieving the people 
from taxation. We have recounted thus 
briefly the details of the operation, be- 
cause we conceive it not only an im- 
portant era in the affairs of [linois, but 
because its influence in a national point 
of view is of great weight. It goes far 
towards removing the blot upon our 
national character, which st so fair 
up to the disastrous results of former 
extravagance. The effect upon the 
general stock market has already been 
apparent, in supporting confidence dur- 
ing the panic attempted to be got up 
on occasion of the annexation of Texas 
to the Union. It is matter of regret, 
that although the means appropriated 
to the payment of the interest on the 
debt of the State of Maryland were 
deemed sufficient, a law requiring the 
payments to be resumed in July was 
rejected in the Legislature of that State. 
Notwithstanding this untoward event 
the progress of public credit, generally 
speaking, is in the advance, and the 
value of stocks is tending upward. 

The money market generally is ina 
healthy condition, and money can be 
obtained readily at 6 per cent. Its 
value no longer displays those violent 
vacillations that marked it last year, 
when it fluctuated 3 to 4 per cent. ina 
month. This probably grows in part 
out of the fact that banking credits 
have begun to enter more generally 
into the operations of business. The 
demand is in a great degree proportion- 
ed to the extent of outstanding bank 
loans, because when the loans are 
actually paid at maturity the demand 
from the payors is greater than the 
supply derived from the Banks through 
their new discounts. The loans of the 
New York Banks have been for the last 
two years quarterly as follows: 


May 1844, 70,161,068 
August * 71,673,929 
Nov. “ 73,091,788 
Feb. 1845, 66,883,098 
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From August, 1843, to August, 1844, 
the loans of the banks increased 
$13,080,848. These loans mostly ma- 
ture within a circle of sixty days, and 
under the supposition that the whole is 
active, the demand for money in Au- 
gust, 1843, was equal to $9,765,513 
every sixty days topay into the banks, 
and money was never more cheap or 
abundant. The institutions gradually 
increased the movement to Novem- 
ber, 1844, when the demand equalled 
$12,181,964 every sixty days or 30 
per cent. increase. Money was then 
difficult to be obtained at 7 per cent. 
For the first time in two years and a 
quarter the February return showed a 
diminished amount of loans, and money 
became more plenty at lower rates than 
in November. These were results pre- 
cisely the reverse of that which is sup- 
posed to be the eflect of bank loans. 
It is supposed generally that the liberal 
loans of banks make money more 

lenty, when in truth they only en- 

ance the demand for money, and for 
an obvious reason. When a note is 
discounted, the maker of the note re- 
ceives from the institution a less sum 
than he promises to pay to it. Hence 
the maturity of the notes requires a 
larger sum to be paid in money into the 
banks than those institutions have sup- 
plied. Thus a note for $20,000 is dis- 
counted at sixty days, the interest is de- 
ducted, and the applicant receives 
$19,800, but at the end of the sixty 
days he has to return $20,000; thus 
the demand is greater than the supply 
by $200. Ifthe market is supplied with 
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but when the line has been stationary 
fora few weeks, it gradually operates 
an advance in the price of money. If the 
banks reduce the volume of their loans, 
an intense pressure is the immediate re- 
sult. During the year 1843, a very large 
sum inspecie was received from Europe, 
and furnished an abundance of means 
wherewith to meet the notes due banks 
at their maturity. In 1844, the large 
imports of goods, which took the place 
of specie, were sold at a loss, thereby 
greatly increasing the difficulty of meet- 
ing the bank obligations. The impor- 
tant results of the business of 1844 
were undoubtedly the indirect effect of 
the distressed condition of the agricul- 
tural portion of the country. Notwith- 
standing the apparent activity and the 
improved prosperity which have been 
manifest in the manufacturing and im- 
porting interests, the agricultural por- 
tion has presented a marked contrast. 
While prices of manufactured and im- 
ported goods have averaged an advance 
over former years, produce has been 
lower than ever, and the remune- 
ration to the farmers for their labor 
has probably never been sosmall. The 
effects of this are manifest in the cities 
in the inability to collect country 
debts. In order to observe the fluctu- 
ation, which prices of leading articles, 
subject to duty, have undergone in 
the New York market, we have care- 
fully compiled the following table, 
showing the price of each article, and 
aggregate of twelve articles at different 
times down to March Ist, the latter date 
compared with October, 1836, the point 


money, by an increasing line of dis- of highest prices. 
counts, this discrepancy is not felt ; 
PRICES OF DUTIABLE ARTICLES IN NEW YORK. 

« . oni : 

2 — u = ae e 

Men. A4.08 & oe 1 Bare, :>°9h | os 

ov we Ee 3s < 5 2 43 #8 2 Ec = & 

: te os an 2 OB Ue BO aE. Gas 2 8 
188. a =a = = 7 ° 2 S 
Oct., 0.07 6.08 41.75 090 2.00 7.50 0.26 225 0.06] 9.57 185.00 0.25 2.87] 
1844. 
Feb., 0.07 0.08 2.124 0.95 32.00 55.00 028 235 0.06) 8.75 180.00 027 281.933 
April, 607 0.08 2.124 090 3000 57.50 0.32 2.35 0.064 7.50 180.00 6.27 281.18 
May, 007 0.08 2.20 085 32.50 57.50 0.30 230 0.064 6.75 180.00 0.25 282.864 
June, 0.07 0.08 220 O85 35.00 6250 033 230 06.06 6.75 116.00 0.28 290.42 
Sept., 007 0.08 235 O82) 33.00 62.50 026 0.20 0.06 8.50 17500 0.28 285.124 
Oct, 0.07 0.08 230 0.824 32.00 6250 0.26) 220 6.06 6.00 175.00 0.28 283.58 
Nov., 0.964 0.08 2.564 1.80 30.00 62.50 0.26 2.20 0.05, 9.50 170.00 0.26 278 2R§ 
Dec., 0,064 0.08 260 080 30.00 62.50 023 220 0.05$ 10.50 170.00 0.26 279.294 
1845. 
Jan., 0.064 008 2.70 0.80 30.00 62.50 0.24 2.20 0.054 10.00 1890.00 0.25 288.89 
Feb., 0.064 000 265 O80 31.00 62.50 0.24 2.125 0.04 10.00 187.00 0.25 296.76 
March,. 0.06 0.09 2.65 080 36.00 70.00 0.24 2.123 0.044 9.75 190.00 0.26 312.02 
1936. 

0.10 1.104 2.624 1.90 52.50 92.50 0.28 1.50 0.004 11.50 195.00 0.41 357.914 





1845. ] 


From October, 1843, to May, 1844, 
the aggregate prices were remarkably 
steady. From that time to September, 
they began to rise and the imperts to 


Aggregate prices, May 1844, 
«March, 1845, 


Increase 10 per cent., . 


The aggregate price of the same arti- 
cles in 1836,was 357,914, or 10 per cent. 
higher than now. Some of these articles 
are quite as high as then, while others 
fall far below those rates, as for instance, 
iron, pig, and bar. Pig iron in parti- 
cular is but $36,00 against $52,50, not- 
withstanding that it has advanced $11,00 
per ton, since October, 1843, when the 
present duty of $9 came into operation. 
The iron has consequently risen $2 per 
ton more than the duty. This iron 
which sells in New York at $36, sold in 
England at the latest date at £3,10s. or 
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increase in proportion. During the 
last year, that is from May, 1844, to 
March, 1845, the advance in these goods 
has been as follows : 


282.864 
312.02 





29.154 


$16,94 cts. per ton. The New York 
price is consequently $19,00 more than 
the foreign price. A large import may 
therefore be expected. An advance has 
taken place on all articles during the 
last six weeks, a result of the small 
imports of the present year. We have 
no official returns of the actual amount 
of imports ; but the following statement 
of the amount of customs received at 
New York and Boston for the first two 
months of the year, affords a close ap- 
proximation to the decline. 


YORK AND BOSTON, 


1844, 1845. Decrease. 

New York, » «4,159,481 3,111,604 1,047,877 
Boston, ; ‘ 844,000 "eis 9,302 224,698 
. ‘ 4,993,481 3,730,906 1,272,575 


This evinces a decline of 25 per cent., 
or equivalent to $3,321,000 of dutiable 
goods at these two points alone, equal 
to the rate of near $20,000,000 for the 
union for the year. ‘The goods imported 
last year having sustained a loss, a 
diminished quantity this year seems to 


have the effect of forcing up prices to a 
paying point. It is observable, however, 
that while this is the case with taxed 
goods, the reverse is apparent when we 
turn to the prices of produce. The fol- 
lowing is a table of produce, 


PRICES OF PRODUCE IN THE NEW YORK MARKET. 

Ashes, Cotton, Dry Flour, Rye. Tar. Beef, Pork, Rice. Tobacco,Wool, Total. 

pots fair. Cod. western. bush. bbl. mess, mess. cwt. Ky. merino. 

bbl lb, cw. bbl. bbl. Ib. Ib. 
1843. 
Oct., 450 0.083 225 444 065 1.374 650 1087) 2.50 0.03 0.30 33.503 
18i4. 
Feb., 4.624 0.10 2624 4.874 O67 1.25 5874 9.25 2.874 6.02 0.40 32.57 
April, 4.374 0.084 2.75 4.874 0.68 1.50 5.874 9.50 2.433 0.03 0.40 32.504 
May, 431, OO7§ 2.94 4.624 6.69 1.50 5.25 8.94 2.75 0.62 0.38 31.84 
June, 4.25 0074 2874 4.50 06.67 1.50 5.00 8.50 2.75 002 0.38 20.51 
Sep., 4.19 0.06% 2378 4.124 0.66 1.56 5.00 9.374 3.374 0.024 0.42 31.174 
Oct, 4.124 0.06; 2.25 4.374 0.67 1.75 5.00 9.064 3.25 0.023 0.40 30.984 
Nov., 4.00 0.064 2.564 4.624 1.70 1.8! 5.50 8.94 3.18% 0.02} 0.40 31.814 
Dec., 3.874 0.05; 225 469 0.65 1.8] 5.50 9,374 2.75 0.024 0.37 31.35% 
1845. 
Jan., 3.75 0.05$ 2.44 4.624 0.66 1.69 6.50 9.374 275 0.60294 0.37 32.243 
Feb, . 3.87, 0.064 244 458 065 4169 6.75 9.874 2624 0.024 0.37 33.244 
March, . 3.75 0064 263 452 0.66 1.50 7.00 10.25 3.00 0.024 0.37 33.314 
1836. 
Oct., 7.2% 0.124 325 9.00 1.124 2.123 10.50 29.00 3.50 0.07 0.50 66.443 


The aggregate prices of these articles, 
it would appear, underwent a decline of 
10 per cent. from October, 1847, to June, 





1844,since when they have gradually im- 
proved, until they have nearly regained 
the level at which the y stood, October, 





ie 
. 
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1843, and about 50 per cent. of the prices 
they commanded in the same month of 


1836-1843 1844 


1836, the aggregate prices of these arti- 
cles will compare as follows: 


1845 


Produce, Oct. Feb. April. May. June. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. March. 
66,444 33,503 32,574 32,504 31,88} 30,51 31,174 30,984 31,814 31,35} 32,24} 33,24) 33,313 


Goods, 


357,914 282,87} 281,934 281,18 292,864 290,42 285,124 283,58 278,28§ 279,294 288,89 296,76 312,02 


The advance which is perceptible in 
the taxed goods has by no means taken 
evi in produce, and while large profits 

ave been reaped by the manufacturers, 
jobbers have sustained losses and the 
farming interests have been greatly 


DIVIDENDS OF LOWELL 





depressed. As an instance of the bene- 
fits derived by corporate factories from 
the existing state of things, we may 
quote the following dividends of the 
Lowell factories, from official] sources. 


COTTON FACTORIES, 





Capital. 1840. 1342. 1843. 1844, 

Merrimack, . . ‘ $2,000,000 9 8 16 20 
Hamilton, . ‘ - 1,000,000 5 8 6 7 
Appleton, » ° ° . 5 0 6 6 
Lowell, > ‘ ° 600,000 0 4 7 
Suffolk, ; , ‘ - 600,000 8 3 6 16 
Middlesex, : . ; 600,000 0 9 4 10 
Tremont, . . : - 600,000 7 2 6 16 
Lawrence, : . 1,500,000 3 2 7 15 
Boott, - << 2a ee 4 3 5 11 
Massachusetts, ° ° 1,200,000 3 4 14 
Total, . ° $10,506,000 4.1-10 4.2-10 6.0 12.2 


The amount of dividends for 1840 
was $420,105, and in 1844 it had risen 
to $1,262,100, an advance in profits 
evinced by no other occupation in the 
country, and presenting a strong con- 
trast to the condition of the agricultu- 
rists generally. These facts have pre- 
sented themselves in so significant a 
manner during the past year, as to ex- 
cite a considerable degree of attention 
among that portion of our fellow citizens 
who have clung to the delusion of a 
“home market.” They begin to con- 
sider seriously whether there may not 
be some mistake in the theory. In 1840, 
Lowell factory stock yielded as good 
dividends as test the farms in the coun- 
try. The tariff has increased those 
dividends 200 per cent, and has poured 
into the pockets of the iskbollers in 
hard cash $840,000 more than they 
before received. If ever a “home mar- 
ket” is to exert its influence for the 
benefit of the farmer, it should be under 
such circumstances ; but the fact stands 
out in bold relief, that low as were the 
prices of farm produce then, they are 
lower now, with no other hope of an 
advance, than that arising from the con- 
tingency of a foreign demand. 


The revenues of the federal govern- 
ment during the past year, were indeed 
large, but the amount of trade from 
which they were extracted, was small 
and a losing one ; somuch so, that, as 
above stated, the imports have again so 
far declined, as to affect the federal 
revenues and afford every indication 
that there will this year again be a defi- 
cit in the means of the government. 
The estimated receipts and expenditures 
for the year ending June 30, 1845, were 
as follows :— 


Customs, .. .. $31,945,018 
Lands, &ec. . 7 2,239,856 





Total Receipts, 
Expenditure, 


34,184,874 
35,019,431 








Deficit os «- $ 834,557 


The receipts thus far in the Treasury 
have been only $19,573,000 from cus- 
toms, and to make good the estimates 
$12,372,000 must be received between 
November and July, exceeding the re- 
ceipts of last year by over $2,000,000 : 
whereas they are now running about 
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25 per cent. below last year. The re- 
sult will be a deficit up to July of at 
least $4,500,000 from diminished cus- 
toms, showing incontestably that the 
weight of the present duties is too heavy 
for a healthy state of trade. The deficit 
in the revenue will in all probability 
absorb the whole surplus $7,857,379 
which existed July, 1844, before Con- 
gress again meets, when a modification 
of the tariff will become imperative for 
purposes of revenue. This view of the 


case is already beginning to exert an 
influence upon the markets, and in the 
fall will probably exercise a restrictive 
influence upon imports. 

In order to observe the effect which 
the present duties have had upon those 
articles of import which are most neces- 
sary to the consumers, we annex a 
table showing the value imported for 
three years, and the amount of duty 
collected on each for the two years 
under the present tariff. 


IMPORTS AND DUTIES INTO THE UNITED STATES FOR 1842, NINE MONTHS OF 1843 
AND THE YEAR ENDING JULY 1, 1844. 
1842. Nine months, 1843. Year, 1844. 


Articles. Value. Value. Duties. Value. Duties. 

Leather goods...... 43,644 15,134 77,487 23,216 
boots and shoes. 47,178 16,557 5,871 25,534 8,363 
Hats, Leghorn, &e.. 574,876 270,620 94,717 713,483 249,719 
eee 1,942,575 1,134,820 582,914 2,833,753 1,122,429 
Sugar, brown....... 5,434,750 2,426,041 1,738,358 6,793,540 4,396,437 
Raisins, Muscatel... 797,961 276,164 212,490 318,142 254,773 
PE a's nd ¥en wane 92,977 56,664 73,686 59,037 83,669 
Re 66,715 14,688 8,601 97,532 19,942 
Ginger, ground ..... 3,408 291 68 352 95 
EG ibawece xc 46,144 43,513 22,123 56,027 29,251 
ee 16,748 43,791 27,470 85,432 56,882 
Pimento........... 39,416 47,441 52,720 46,765 43,499 
Camphor, crude. .... 15,320 22,531 2,804 97,496 12,227 
IND is h'esiaes doa 731,350 432,035 21,002 1,145,067 69,585 
Bleaching Powder... 59,205 14,337 111,092 26,748 
ee 1,081 304 445 241 456 
Cordage, tarred..... 66,548 26,570 19,050 68,349 56,226 
“«  untarred .. 19,491 5,798 10,103 5,273 6,843 
ere 267,849 228,882 72,538 262,365 101,504 
Pins, solid headed... 2,720 1,628 20,014 11,455 
« pound.......+ 1,035 670 22,921 11,474 
Pa: dies + ¥eoinm © ts 841,572 710,489 436,366 911,512 659,451 
Ce ee Sere 380,635 116,312 72,025 236,963 152,377 
Bar Iron, rolled..... 2,053,453 511,282 393,496 1,065,682 947,280 
“ hammered. 1,041,410 327,550 106,318 583,065 200,983 
Iron, cablesand parts 92,134 24,196 19,383 28,775 23,137 
Other manufactures. 2,919,498 270,851 141,530 484,653 297,045 











17,543,089 8,133,594 4,149,307 16,150,552 9,005,166 


These are articles of prime necessity, 
and the amount imported under the first 
imposition of the tariff was cut down 
one half. In 1844 the prices conse- 
quent upon the short supply of 1843 
rose so as to admit of the tariff, and 
the value imported was nearly recover- 
ed, yielding a revenue of $9,005,166 or 
one-third of the amount of the duties 
collected for the year. This large 
amount of duties added to the foreign 


cost forms an important part of the 
price paid by the consumers, and when 
their means are limited, through the 
low price of what they sell, the quantity 
they purchase must necessarily be 
more limited than if those duties were 
not so high, as they can get less for 
their money. Tne imports of free arti- 
cles in the same time have been as 
follows : 


Pe eS 
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IMPORTS OF FREE GOODS INTO THE UNITED STATES. 
1842. . 1844. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 

Dye-woods.. 305,404 226,675 428,049 

Copper, pigs 821,109 369,076 488,981 

sheathing 381,197 244,050 688,610 

Tea........ 15,692,094 4,527,108 13,866,137 3,849,228 15,353,524 4,075,195 

Coffee..... 112,764,635 8,931,177 92,295,660 6,346,787 158,332,111 9,594,877 

Specie..... 4,087,016 22,320,335 5,810,428 
Other arti- 

cles... 11,474,475 2,218,433 3,680,741 

ee 30,627,686 35,574,584 24,766,881 


In 1842 a number of articles were 
admitted free which in 1843 were char- 
ed with duties. The imports of 1843 
oe for nine months only, the ratio of 
free goods was larger than for the cor- 


NOTICES OF 


A Chaunt of Life, and other Poems, with 
Sketches and Essays. By Rev. Rateu 
Hoyt. In six parts. PartI. New- 
York: Piercy & Reed, Printers, No. 9, 
Spruce st. 1844. 8vo. pp 32. 


A little volume, but a very creditable 
one to the printers, who, we understand, 
have taken up the publication, solely on 
their own account, and for the author’s 
benefit. One association of this kind, 
with some good will and good faith in it, 
between a printer and an American au- 
thor, is worth the reputation of a hundred 
reprints of foreign books snatched from 
the importer’s counter—an honor to the 
humblest participants in the good work of 
bringing together the materials for the fu- 
ture American literature. 

The present volume of thirty-two pages 
contains at least two poems, very happily 
hit off, and of enduring merit for the Ame- 
rican Anthology. If the same propor- 
tions of good poetry were carried out 
through the multifarious volumes so label- 
led by the trade, there would be no com- 
plaint of the “ honey from Mount Hybla.” 
We have seen many quartos, not taken 
either from the lowest rank of dulness, 
with far less that is acceptable in them. 
The two poems to which we allude, are 
entitled “Snow,” and the “* World for 
Sale.” In the former there is a natural- 
ness and simplicity of description which 
has some touches in common with Burns. 
There is something of the good old music 


responding period of 1842. In those 
nine months there was nearly as much 
tea imported as for the whole year 1842, 
showing the reverse of the operation of 
dutiable goods. 


NEW BOOKS. 


of the days Jong past, when verse needed 
no trick or affectation or gloss of novelty, 
to be listened to, but dropped its meaning 
simply upon the ear, quietly into the 
heart. Words, words, words have well 
nigh spoilt our literature. Mr. Hoyt, to 
his honor, is brief. He can do well, and 
what seems sometimes as difficult—he 
can let well alone. There is a vile species 
of diluted blank verse for the most part ap- 
propriated to matters of description— 
small beer with the spigot out—which 
should be every reader’s aversion who has 
ever looked into Shakspeare, or seen a 
classic author. If there is one general 
characteristic which runs through good 
literature, it is this—a great respect for 
Time by a corresponding conciseness and 
brevity. The art to put in three words 
what a common writer puts in a hundred 
constitutes a great part of the difference 
between an author and a brainless hack. 
Mr. Hoyt’s poetry shows an appreciation 
of this truth—in many a trace of the light, 
quick, vanishing, fairy-footed step of 
the Muse. There is something to us very 
felicitous in this description of a snow 
storm. 


“ E’en the old ports, that hold the bars 
And the old gate, 

Forgetful of their wintry wars 
And age sedate, 

High capped, and plumed, like white hussars,— 
Stand there in state. 


The drifts are hanging by the sill, 
The eaves, the door; 
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The hay-stack has become a hill; 
All covered o’er— 

The wagon, loaded for the mill 
The eve before. 


Maria brings the water-pail,— ° 
ut where's the well! 

Like magic of a fairy tale, 
Most strange to tell, 

All vanished,—curb, and crank and rail ;— 
How deep it fell! 


The rest is as good, and there is a delight- 
ful interior of an American country farm- 
house. The close we have heard noticed, 
in the reading of the poem, as very happy 
—bringing up the whole with a sharp 
frosty word partaking of the atmosphere 
of the whole piece— 


“ So cheerful—tranquil—sn owy—fair,— 
The Winter Morn.” 


The “ World for Sale” has great energy 
—and a strong dash in it of wayward 
melancholy, which is usually bought dear, 
—paid for to the Shylocks out of the rad- 
dy currency of the heart. 


Who bids ?—who'll buy the Splendid Tear ! 


Wealth, Love, and Friendship are sold 
at their price —’tis an honest auc- 
tioneer, as it needs ought to be, for the 
pulpit is his box, his purchasers are the 
congregation, and his hammer“ the sword 
of the spirit which is the word of God!” 
Wealth and the broad estate dwindle to 
a burial place; love to a plumeless 
dying bird; friendship, a broken staff. 
There was buta faint whisper at that last 
sale. The auctioneer of all earth’s trea- 
sures catches a breath of enthusiasm, 
and sounds the trumpet of Fame. 


Fame ! hold the brilliant meteor high ; 
How dazzling every gilded name! 
Ye millions, now's the time to buy !— 
How much for Fame ! How much for Fame! 
Hear how it thunders !—would you stand 
On high Olympus, far renowned,— 
Now purchase, and a world command !— 
And be with a world’s curses crowned. 


All are sold, but three treasures remain 
“more sure than life or breath,” his 
Faith, his Bible and his God. 

The Chaunt of Life, of which the first 
canto only is given, appears a record of 
personal history, and will be valued by 
those who can listen to the simple-minded 
talk of a man who has been a pilgrim on 
the earth, finding much sad but nothing 
barren. 

The Rev. Ralph Hoyt is a man in mid- 
dle age, a Clergyman of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, and a portion of his 
face, chiefly about the eye, reminds us 
very much of Dr. Hawks. There is that 
in the countenance of each to which a 
man may attach himself—the something 


which Kent saw in the countenance of 

Lear, and called “ Authority !”’—some- 

thing that prompts allegiance. We were 

led by a newspaper announcement two 

Sundays since to hear Mr. Hoyt preach 

before the French congregation (the even- 

ing service is in English) in the brick 
building, in the rear of Dr. Spring’s 

Church, The sermon was direct and full 

of feeling, with that use of poetic lan- 

guage which sounds as it were a musical 
requiem over the nothingness of life. 

We have been thus personal, because 
we think very little can be communicated 
in generalities ; because these personali- 
ties to us are everything, and we believe 
the reader cannot be so easily interested 
in any other way. We desire that the 
reader shall enter upon the perusal of the 
original poem “ New” in another column, 
with the best disposition to enjoy— 
so we have told him what we could of 
the author. 

Mary Schweidler, the Amber Witch, the 
most interesting trial for Witchcraft 
ever known, printed from an imperfect 
Manuscript by her father, Abraham 
Schweidler, the pastor of Coserow, in 
the Island of Usedom. Edited by W. 
MeErnuotp, Doctor of Theology, and 
Pastor, ete., translated from the Ger- 
man by Lady Duff Gordon. New 
York: Wiley & Putnam. 16mo. pp. 
192. 


This forms the second volume of Wiley 
and Putnam’s Library of Choice Reading, 
of which Eothen was the first. It is one 
of the very few works of fiction of late 
years which bears about it the unmis- 
takable marks of classicality. It was a 
memorable work in the original, and has 
been already adopted by acclamation in 
the English library, where we may sup- 
pose the Vicar of Wakefield shaking 
hands with its good, simple-hearted pas- 
tor, and De Foe nodding approval to the 
excessive probabilities, the vraisemblance 
of the style. The critics of Dr. Meinhold 
were fairly taken in by his Art stepping 
so exactly in the footprints of Nature. 
The little plot and counter plot of the 
story become of excessive interest, and 
will be very likely to cheat midnight of 
several of its hours of slumber; but the 
anxiety we feel is excited by the charac- 
ter evolved in the leading personages quite 
as muchas by the incidents. We have 
a relish of the latter after the story is 
“ravelled out,” and can read the book 
again and again. There is just that 
mixture of folly and infirmity which noth- 
ing but the courage of genius would 
think of attributing to a hero and heroine, 
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and that dependance upon little things 
which binds us so surely to great ones. 
We cannot give the plot without marring 
the reader’s enjoyment, but we have it in 
our power to give the history of the re- 
ception of the book in Germany, which ito 
many, who might not be attracted by a 
mere work of fiction, will be a new 
source of interest. The whole will forma 
chapter in some future “curiosities of 
literature.” The account is taken from 
the (English) Baptist Record. We must 
put our veto upon one sentence of the 
statement, however, as somewhat phari- 
saical, that in the opening which offers a 
sanctimonious apology for noticing a work 
of fiction, as such, without any reference 
to its being a good or bad book of fiction. 
It is time this cant and misappreciation 
of the imagination as one of God’s good 
gifts were exploded—there can be no re- 
ligion, worth possessing, without it. 


“ Our readers may have seen or heard of a sort 
of romance published Jast year by Murray, trans- 
lated from the German by Lady Duff Gordon, 
entitled ‘The Amber-Witch.’ It is not a work 
to he noticed in these pages except on account of 
the theological purpose it was intended to answer. 
In order to explain this, it may be necessary to 
say a word or two on the history and present 
state of German theology. Fifty years ago a de- 
gree of scepticism prevailed in Germany, of which 
in this country we can form no adequate concep- 
tion, Under various names, N eol ogists, Rational ists, 
and so forth, they took the most daring liberties 
with the Word of God. They explained away 
all the miracles, and everything, in fact, which 
wassupernatural. They pretended toan acquaint- 
ance with the language and history of the sacred 
writings so profound, as to be able to decide 
respecting the most ancient portions of Scripture, 
what was genuine and what was not so, to a 
degree of certainty which overpowered all exter- 
nal evidence. Accordingly, there is hardly a book 
of the Old or New Testament whose genuineness, 
either in whole or in part, has not been impugned 
by them. And of what these writers have 
allowed to remain, the most important parts, the 

eat facts on which our religion mainly rests, 
ce been declared by others to be statements of 
the same kind as those which Niebuhr rejected 
from the early history of Rome, i. ¢., legends, or 
as they call them, myths, to which some ancient 
common opinion had given rise. 

“Of this kind a portentous phenomenon has 
appeared within the last ten years. An elaborate 
work by Dr. David Strauss was published in 1836, 
to show that the whole history of Christ was 
exactly what the Apostle Peter said it was not, 
‘a cunningly devised fable;’ i. ¢. not a fraud, 
but a myth, a sort of spiritual exhalation, the 
superlative beauty of which was one of the evi- 
dences that it could not be real. Astounding as 
this production appeared, it was soon perceived 
that it was likely to be the crisis of a disease 
which had long preyed upon the vitals of German 
theology. It is to the credit of Neander, the 
celebrated historian of the Church, that, as a 
member of the Censorship, he gave a casting vote 
in favor of its publication. The result has fully 
justified him. Osiander remarks, in the ‘ Studien 
und Kritiken’ for 1840:—*While the eagerness 
and concentrated eas the contest shows 
the deep importance of the object, and indicates 
a vital crisis in theology, the universal excite- 
ment produced by it,—the number of defenders 


of the Gospel history from among laymen as well 
as clergymen, Rationalists as well as Revelation- 
ists, Catholics as well as Protestants, who have 


come forward,—the maultifurious positions from 
which the defence is made,—and the entire 
unanimity among men of estimation which has 
prevailed,—are all indications of a healthful 


action which has sprung from the influence of that 
very history of the Incarnate God.’ 

“But what, it will be asked, has all this to do 
with the Amber-Witch, published last year by 
Murray? In 1826, a smal! treatise was written 
by a clergymen of Usedom, a small island at the 
mouth of the Oder, in Prussian Pomeranin, intend- 
ed to illustrate the witch trials and the belief in 
witchcraft, at one time so general. For some rea- 
son or other, it was ‘not allowed’ by the Censor- 
ship of the Press. The author, therefore, kept it 
by him for some time, till the idea occurred to 
him of putting it into the form of « narrative pro- 
fessing to be derived trom an old manuscript 
discovered in the church at Usedom, in which an 
account of a witch-tral and the events that led to 
it is given in the langukge and manner of the sup- 
posed period. It furtheroccurred to him whether 
he could not mistify the Rationalists of Germany, 
and thus put to the test, by means of a modern 
production, the skill to which they pretend, of 
detecting forgeries be they ever so ancient, 
and be the traditionary evidence ever so strong 
in favor of their genuineness. He, therefore, 
sent the manuscript to Dr. David Strauss, 
suggesting whether the account which it con- 
tained might not, in some degree, illustrate certain 
statements in the New Testament. The work, in 
short, was laid before the king himself, and by 
him ordered to be printed in 1843. Half a year af- 
ter this, the author, finding that his myth was uni- 
versally received as a piece of genuine history, 
made a public declaration of the entirely fictitious 
character of the work, and of the theological pur- 
pose it was intended to naswer. He says, in Heng- 
stenberg’s Kirchenzeitung for last year, after the 
declaration referred to :—* My view, as far as I 
can find out here, in my literary Patmos, is attain- 
ed; the work is almost universally received as 
genuine ; none of the critics mention the least sus- 
picion of what is nevertheless the fact, that it is 
mere fiction, without any single historical ground 
to rest upon. In this way those persons have re- 
ceived my undisguised myth for genuine history, 
who have rejected as fabulous a history which is 
attested not only by its existence and wide exten- 
sion to the present day, but by the united testimony 
of all antiquity and by the blood of thousands of 
martyrs—a madness more insane than if they 
were to affirm that the splendid cathedral at 
Cologne was commenced and obtained its present 
state without an architect and without a plan, by 
the act of pilgrims who merely cast stones together 
as they passed ! 

“In asubsequent communication to the same 
periodical, the author says ;—‘ After I had made 
my former declaration, the uproar was unbounded 
at the manner in which the critics had been de- 
ceived ; they not only abused me and accused me 
of wickedness, but persisted in declaring that my 
Amber-Witch was a genuine historic document. 
I, therefore, hereby subjoin the united testimony of 
the Synod of Usedom that my declaration is cor- 
rect.’ Here follows their testimony. The author 
continues :— ‘From the history of my work the 
following conclusions may, I think, be drawn, 
which | would fain circulate far and wide:—1. 
The critics who assert that they can develope, 
from the letters and the style of the sacred writings 
the author, and the exact time of composition, 
ons to blush at the present failure of their skill. 
2. Those of them who declare that history of 
Jesus Christ, whose historic truth has a far better 
foundation than any other historic fact whatever, 
to be a romance, ought to be ashamed of them- 
selves for taking the romance of Dr. Meinhold (the 
author’s name) for rea! history. 3. If they per- 
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sist,as they probably will, in’ claring my fable 
to be a fact, in spite of my 0o%,° assertion to the 
contrary and of the affidavit of a synod of divines, 
and yet declare the history of the Gospel to be 
false or fabulous, though its authors have sealed 
their testimony to its trath with theirown blood ; 
all reasonable men will judge that they have pro- 
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nounced their own condemnation. If the device 
by which I have proved this is wicked, it is the 
wickedness of one who, by an artifice, would de- 
tect a thief that had broken into the sanctuary. 
Tome and thousands of others the Gospel is such 
a sanctuary.”’ 


_ 
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NEW AMERICAN WORKS, 


Mr. Cooper’s new novel, to be published 
early this month by Burgess & Stringer, 
is entitled “‘ Satonstoe, or the family of 
Little Page.” 

A new edition of the Poems of Halleck 
has just been issued by the Messrs. 
Harper. 

Wiley & Putnam have in press a volume 
of “Tales by Edgar A. Poe,” and a 
new and complete edition of the “ Let- 
ters from Italy,” by Mr. Headley. The 
poems of Alfred B, Street are also to be 
published soon. 

Messrs. Harper have in press “A 
Chance Medley,” a collection of Mis- 
cellaneous papers from the Quarterlies 
and Monthlies, by Thomas Colley Grat- 
tan. 

The Esthetic Letters, Essays and the 
Philosophical Letters of Schiller, trans- 
lated with an introduction by J. Weiss, 
1 vol., 12mo., published by Little & 
Brown: Boston. 

Saul: a Mystery, a poem by Arthur 
Cleveland Coxe, will be issued immedi- 
ately at Hartford, Conn. 

Phreno-Mnemotechny, or the art of Mem- 
ory ;—the series of Lectures explana- 
tory of the principles of the system de- 
livered in New York and Philadelphia— 
in one large octavo of 600 pages, ac- 
companied with fine mezzotint Portrait 
of the author, Professor Gouraud, is 
just issued. 

Mr, Downing’s New Work on Fruit trees, 
is nearly ready. Wiley & Putnam are 
the publishers. 

We have the pleasure to announce a new 
work, by Rev. John Dowling, A. M., 
of this city. “.@ New and Complete 
History of Romanism,” It will comprise 
a copious yet succinct history of the 
Latin Church, its rise, progress and 
present state, derived from the most 
accredited authorities, both Catholic 
and Protestant, including among the 
former, Bellarmine, Baronius, Ray- 
naldus, Sarpi, &c., accompanied with 
notices of the most celebrated Roman 
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Pontiffs, Ecclesiastical Councils, bulls, 
deerees, persecutions, &e. The work 
will form an octavo volume of about 600 
pages, illustrated by some 40 or 50 en- 
gravings, and will be published by E. 
Walker, 114 Fulton street, in a few 
weeks. 

J. 8. Redfield has just published a “ Pic. 
toria) History of the American Revolu- 
tion,” illustrated with several hundred 
engravings, in one volume, octavo. 
Nearly ready, The Snow Drop, a gift 
fora friend, by Rev. C. W. Everest ; 
and the Sinless Child and other Poems, 
by Mrs, Seba Smith, in Miniature 
Library style. 

We take this opportunity of calling atten- 
tion to Dr. Ruschenberger’s excellent 
series of Elementary text-books, de- 
signed for the use of colleges and 
schools on the subject of Natural His. 
tory. Eight volumes have already ap- 
peared, comprising the following divi- 
sions: Anatomy and Physiology; Mam- 
mology ; Ornithology; Herpetology and 
Ichthyology; Conchology; Entomo- 
logy; Botany; and Geology. This 
series has been adopted in several of 
our colleges and public schools, and 
with, as we learn, unqualified satisfac- 
tion. One admirable feature among 
others, which characterize these works, 
is their perspicuity and simplified ar- 
rangement, combining a vast amount of 
information in the smallest compass—a 
mode of imparting instruction quite up 
to the labor-saving and time-economis- 
ing spirit of the age. Gregg & Elliot, 
of Philadelphia, are the publishers; 
and they are for sale by Langley, 
Wiley & Putnam, and the booksellers 
generally. 

Prof. Gregory has in press a new com- 
pendious work on Chemistry for stu- 
dents, condensed from his larger work, 
which has acquired such high repute. 
The work will pass under the super- 
vision of Dr. Webster, and will be 
issued by Ticknor & Co., Boston, 

Jewett & Co., of Philadelphia, have now 
ready an attractive little work—* Sto- 
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ries of the American Revolution,’ com- 
prising a complete anecdotic history of 
that great event—a valuable and inte- 
resting book for the perusal of the 
young. “The Maiden, a tale for my 
countrywomen, by T. 8. Arthur,” is 
the title of another little volume from 
the same publishers. 

Prof. Frost has just commenced a serial 
issue of a “Pictorial History of the 
World”—a work entitled to special 
consideration both as to its superior ar- 
tistic embellishments and the judicious 
arrangement of its literary department. 
The first part contains a well-digested 
sketch of Egyptian history, based upon 
the latest authorities, including the 
monumental records of Gliddon and 
others. Geo. 8. Appleton has in press 
* Melodies adapted to gems of Music,” 
by Mr. S. T. Sullivan, of Philadelphia. 
one of the best #rtistes in this depart- 
ment, we know of ; like Anacreon Moore 
—he composes his song and chants its 
imelody, extemporaneously. The forth- 
coming collection will receive a cordial 
welcome. 

Wilkins & Carter, of Boston, have in 
preparation a thoroughly revised edi- 
tion of “ Worcester’s Dictionary of the 
English Language,” which is to com- 
bine many new features. 





REPUBLICATIONS. 


The Fourth number of Wiley & Putnam’s 
Library of Choice Reading will be 
“ Leigh Hunt’s Imagination and Fan- 
cy ;”’ to be followed by the “ Indicator,” 
The Seer,” and his other writings. 
The same series will also include the 
Works of William Hazlitt, to appear in 
successive volumes, 

Wiley & Putnam have also in press, 
‘Stories from the Italian Poets,” 
** Dante, or the Italian Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress.” “Pulci, or the Humors of a 
Giant,” and the “ Battle of Ronces- 
valles.” By Leigh Hunt. 

Appleton & Co. have in press, “ Smith’s 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Anti- 
quities,” for Schools. ‘ Smith’s New 
Classical Dictionary,” for Schools. 
Mrs. Loudon’s “‘ Country Companion.” 
Templeton’s “ Operatives’ Mechanics’ 
Companion.” ‘ Goldsmith’s Village,” 
by Zschokke, 

Carey & Hart, of Philadelphia, are about 
to publish a cheap stereotype edition in 
double columns, of “ The Modern Es- 
sayists,” to include the works of Mac- 
aulay, Alison, Sydney Smith, Professor 
Wilson (the Recreations of Christo- 
pher North), the critical and miscella- 
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neous writings of Carlyle, the critical 
papers of Talfourd and Stephen; a se- 
lection from the Quarterly Review, in- 
cluding Southey, Hallam, Milman, Cro- 
ker, Gifford, Scott, Lockhart, Heber, 
and others; Sir James Mackintosh’s 
contributions to the Edinburgh Review ; 
Sir Walter Scott’s Critical Writings, 
and those of Lord Jeffrey. 

The same publishers are about issuing 
the Waverly Novels complete, in five 
royal 8vo. volumes, fortwo dollars and a 
half. 

Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia, will pub- 
lish, “ Browning’s History of the Hu- 
guenots,” in 1 volume octavo. 

“ Wraxall’s Historical Memoirs of his 
own times,” in one volume octavo. 

“ Guthrie on the Anatomy and Diseases 
of the Bladder and Urethra,” in 1 vol. 
octavo. 

‘* Esquirol on Insanity,” translated by Dr. 
E. K. Hunt, in 1 volume 8vo. 

Miss Strickland’s “Memoirs of the Queens 
of England,” volume 8. 

Ranke’s “ History of the Reformation in 
Germany,” parts 3, 4 and 5. 

Gregory’s ‘* Outlines of Chemistry,” for 
the use of Students, in one volume, 
small 12mo. 

** Fowne’s Chemistry,” edited by Bridges, 
in one thick volume, royal 12mo. 

“Hoblyn’s Dictionary of Terms used in 
Medicine and the Collateral Sciences.” 
Fdited by Isaac Hays, M. D., in one 
volume, 12mo. 

* Costello’s Cyclopedia of Surgery.” 

“ Modern Cookery,”’ by Eliza Acton, in 
one volume, 12mo, with cuts, 

* Every Man his own Farrier,” by Cla- 
ter. Edited, with numerous additions, 
by J. S. Skinner, 1 volume, 12mo. 

Greeley and McElrath have just issued 
* Popular Lectures on Astronomy, 
&e.” by M. Arago, with additions and 
illustrations by Dr. Lardner. We need 
not add a word of commendation on a 
work endorsed by two of the most emi- 
nent names that adorn the annals of 
this department of science. We are 
gratified to find that Dr. Lardner is 
preparing for publication a series of his 
Scientific Lectures, delivered during the 
past four years, in the several cities of 
the Union. The entire work will oc- 
cupy about a dozen numbers, at 25 
cents each ; the first of which will ap- 
pear Ist May. 

Taylor & Co. have issued an excellent 
little story for youth, entitled “* The 
adopted Child,” &c., by Charles Bur- 
dett. The same firm has also issued 
Charlotte Elizabeth’s Judwa Capta, 
being a sketch of the overthrow of Jeru- 
salem. 
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Charlotte Elizabeth, in her fall name 
Charlotte Elizabeth Tonna, is engaged 
in writing a new work, expressly for 
this country, for which a copyright will 
be secured by the publisher Mr. M. 
W. Dodd of this city. 

James Stuart Mills’s “ New System of 
Logic,” the English edition of which 
was published some time since in two 
large octavos, is about to appear from 
the press of Appletons. 

The same publishers issue shortly Dr. 
Arnold’s “ Lectures on History,”? with 
notes and an introduction by Prof. 
Reade of Pennsylvania University ; it 
will form a volume uniform with the 
life and letters of the author. Reid’s 
new ‘ Dictionary of the English lan- 
guage,” is also in press ; this will, be- 
sides other new features for a portable 
dictionary, comprise those of punctua- 
tion and derivation. 

A fine library edition has just appeared 
of Bishop Horne’s “ Commentary on the 
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Psalms,” with an Introductory Essay by 
Rev. Edward Irving. Few Theologi- 
cal works enjoy a higher reputation 
with the whole religious public than 
this excellent commentary ; and the 
accompanying Essay, by Irving, is a 
splendid specimen of his masterly style ; 
a rich florid gothic, full of quaint con- 
ceits and exuberant in imagery and 
illustration ; R. Carter, of this city, is 
the publisher. 

R. Carter, of thiscity, has also issued a 
fine edition of Prof. Wilson’s “ Lights 
and Shadows of Scottish life,”’ a work, 
like the “ Diary of a late Physician” of 
such striking verisimilitude that the 
reader cannot doubt the reality of the 
narratives ; those who have never 
read this admirable work have a rich 
treat in reserve. “A world without 
souls,” by Rev. Mr. Cunningham, is a 
specimen of religious allegorical writing 
no less fitted to arrest attention than to 
impart instruction, 


MISCELLANY, 


THE NEW COMEDY OF FASHION, 


The production of a new five act local 
Comedy, by an American Author, on 
the boards of the Park Theatre, is a 
circumstance of sufficient importance 
in itself, whatever the merits of the 
play, to be carefully recorded. Some- 
thing should be gleaned from such a 
fact to survive for the benefit of the 
Drama, when the immediate occasion 
shall be entirely forgotten. It is one 
point gained that a play by an American 
author has been acted at all; it is 
another, that the scene is laid in New 
York in the year 1845; and it is another, 
of less consequence, that the play is 
called a Comedy and extends to five 


acts. Jt is not to be doubted that at 
some future day the country will pos- 
sess a national drama. The _ instinct 


for theatrical amusements is as keen 
here as in any part of the world; 
perhaps keener than in most lands, as 
any one may have noticed who has 
cast even a careless look at the holiday 


amusements of the people, and the 
dramatic element exhibited in Camp 
Meetings, Revivals, and _ especially 


Political Processions. No people more 
greedy of shows, none fonder of amuse- 
ments, gossip and criticism in which 
the stage delights, can be found in the 
world. Now this is a taste to be grati- 





fied, and when once the Theatre offers 
greater attraction of this kind than is 
found outside of it, every one will run 
to the Theatre. The contrary is at pre- 
sent the case. There is more that is 
really dramatic to be found in the 
committee room, the political meeting, 
the lecture on magnetism, the news- 
paper and the ale-house, where the 
dialogue is always more pointed and 
amusing than on the present stage, 
than in the Theatre itself. Notwith- 
standing this our people are, in reality, 
still great supporters of the stage. The 
number of houses open @nd the large 
sums of money expended are sufficient 
proofs of it, but yet, with the exception 
perhaps of a particular class of “ roaring 
boys” at the Bowery, there is no regular 
dramatic audience—no set of people 
constant in their support of the drama, 
to be relied on for their presence habitually 
or even occasionally, and to constitute, 
what is essential, a fashionable society in 
the boxes. There is nothing on the stage 
to hold such a set of desirable people 
together. The London cockney drama 
which has exclusive possession is a thing 
to be laughed at,—not with. It is 
mere farcical distortion and absurdity, 
with not even the good laughter of broad 
honest farce. Until we have some 
sympathy with what is going on upon the 
stage, there can be no true interest ex- 
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pected in the matter. And this constitutes, 
we may remark, the difference between 
comedy and its caricature, and leads 
us, by a short turn, to the so-called 
comedy of “ Fashion.”? With all genuine 
comedy we have a certain sympathy, 
with this play of “ Fashion” we have 
none atall. There is too little humor in 
it for comedy, and too little foree for 
satire. This may be, and we think it is, 
a fault of the subject, which has not 
depth enough for the profound qualities 
essential to a comedy. Fashion in its 
present stage in New York affords ma- 
terials for broad farce, or in the hands 
of a keen writer for indignant satire ; 
but of that mode of treatment which is 
indispensable to create an interest in the 
hearts of men, it is not capable. It is 
only when fashion shall have become a 
settled power in society, when it has its 
acknowledged good laws as well as its 
abuses, when its authority is felt and 
recognized, and it requires to be held 
responsible for its failures, when it is 
something real and tangible, that it can 
be put upon the boards with any effect. 
At present, Fashion (we mean the thing 
and not the play) is poor and meager, a 
mere unsettled piece of pretence, too thin 
and flimsy to get humor out of. It will 
be time enough to think of comedies 
of Fashion a hundred years hence. A 
very thin species of farce seems the 
embodiment of the hurrying incident of 
the present day, which does not survive 
long enough to deposit character. 

A man of great wit and severity—a 
stern biting censor might, we think, make 
something of our ways and manner on the 
stage—might find abundant material for 
satire in the popular ignorance, the flip- 
pancy, the pretence and corruption of the 
Times. But he should write with a pen 
of iron, and the audience should tremble 
while the actor spoke. We need some 
one to strike our hollow life and show ita 
* sounding brass ;” to strip us of our con- 
ventionalism and disguises; to be thor- 
oughly in earnest with sharp naked 
words. 

The “ Fashion” of Mrs. Mowatt, meas- 
ured by the strictest stage requirements, 
had undoubtedly many faults, and we 
may expect many faults in the com- 
mencement of our attempts at the much 
talked of “ National Drama.”’ As we have 
said, too, there was not material for a com- 
edy in the subject matter ; the plot was 
without strength and the language with- 
out any epigrammatic niceties. But it is 
creditable that a lady should have made 
the attempt. If it do not contain the 
germ of any future dramatic authorship, 
which it does not, it is at least a good pre- 





cedent for managers, for its performance 
proved one thing incontestably,that a good 
audience can be easily called together to 
witness an American play, nay that there 
is great readiness to appreciate and po- 
sitive enthusiasm for the faintest excel- 
lence. Let this be remembered, and when 
opportunity offers, acted upon. It is no 
pleasant task to labor in the raw infancy 
of any business. —Mrs. Mowatt will be 
remembered for her courage and zeal in 
encountering the difficulty, 


MR. HUDSON’S LECTURES ON SHAKSPEARE* 


Mr. Hudson as a critic is inthe right 
line of succession in the same branch as 
Coleridge, Schlegel, Hazlitt and Lamb, 
and not at all in the spurious line of 
Rymer, whose glory it was to show up 
the absurdities of Othello, Steevens who 
said people could be compelled to read the 
Sonnets only by Act of Parliament, Malone 
who whitewashed the bust, and the other 
numerous Stupidities who offered up their 
incense, according to Geoflrey Crayon, 
as worshippers in Roman countries smok- 
ing with their farthing candles the image 
which they pretend to glorify. It isthe 
fashion to praise Shakspeare, a fashion 
which has silenced much empty criticism, 
but it is doubtful whether the old spirit 
which suggested the objections does not 
yet exist—suppressed within the heads 
and hearts of a great many. The readers 
who understand Shakspeare are, perhaps, 
as few this day as ever. Mr. Hudson 
puts life into this empty creed by bringing 
home to his audience the principles and 
mode of thinking and acting of his great 
author. Others have done it before, nor 
does the lecturer claim anything on the 
score of novelty or originality, as the lat- 
ter is generally understood. It is because 
his thoughts are old, he says, that they are 
likely to be true. It isa circumstance worth 
mentioning that just now, in the lecture 
room of New York, the oldest and most as- 
sured truths are the most striking and nov- 
el. People listen totales of the wonders of 
magnetism and the rights of women, and 
perfectibility of man, with the greatest in- 
difference and complacency, but talk to 
them of such old matters as the character 
of Adam and Eve, and the spiritual phi- 
losophy of the Bible, and they stare. Mr. 
Hudson’s simplest truisms create the 
greatest sensation, when he says, for in- 
stance, that it is impossible for woman 
in all respects to become man. 

The general scope of Mr. Hnudson’s 
Lectures may be indicated, when we say 
that he traces the genius of Shakspeare 
through every part of his writings with 
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the profoundest reverence, that he is a 
critic of the school of Coleridge, and a 
conservative in his philosophy, that he 
has an instinetive abhorrence of all prud- 
ish moralists and authors who talk of 
conventionalisms and taste, that he seeks 
the true and genuine in character, and 
does not mince his words by the way. 

Much has been said of Mr. Hudson’s 
manner as a lecturer, and he has been 
charged with affectation—a charge which 
would be fatal to the sincerity of his 
opinions, and destroy the value of his lec- 
tures at once. Mr, Hudson has some pe- 
culiarities at the lecturer’s desk, but they 
are not affected. At first the presump- 
tion to be sure is against him, and remem- 
bering the prevalent characteristics of the 
crowd of lecturers who appear before the 
public, it is as well that suspicion should 
be on its guard. As the lecturer goes on 
with his subject, these imperfections of 
manner (they soon appear nothing more) 
are scarcely noticed, so completely are 
they lost in the depth of the discourse. If 
they were affectations we should never 
get used to them, but they would jar upon 
us more unpleasantly as the lecture went 
on, and the discrepancy between sound 
opinions and an unsound tricky manner 
of expressing them, become more evident. 

Mr. Hudson is now delivering his 
course of Lectures at the Stuyvesant In- 
stitute and at Brooklyn, to audiences in 
which the professions and literature of the 
city are amply represented. 


MR, POE’S LECTURE ON THE POETS. 


There were some things in Mr. Poe’s 
Lecture on the American Poets at the 
Society Library which appeared out of 
harmony with the general tone of his 
remarks, but they were slight, unworthy 
of being mentioned alongside of the de- 
voted spirit in which he advocated the 
claims and urged the responsibilities of 
literature. The necessity of a just inde- 
pendent criticism was his main topic. He 
made unmitigated war upon the prevalent 
Puffery, and dragged several popular 
idols from their pedestals. His closest 
critical remarks were given to an exami- 
nation of the poetry of Mrs. Sigourney 
and the Davidsons. Bryant, Halleck, and 
Willis were spoken of briefly, but apy 
neglect in this particular was compensat- 
ed by several choicely delivered recitations 
from their verses. There was some in- 
justiee done to Dana, whose early reputa- 
tion was attributed to his connexion with 
the North American Review at its com- 
mencement—a circumstance which on the 
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contrary provoked great hostility to Mr. 
Dana, who was at that time much in ad- 
vance of the literary opinions of the 
“ American Athens.” There has been 
a great deal said about this lecture, which 
should be either repeated or printed. If 
published with proper revision and some 
additions, it would render our literature, 
at the present time, an important service, 


PLAGIARISM, 


Mr. Poe has been for some weeks past 
engaged in a critical discussion in the 
Broadway Journal on the subject of 
plagiarism. While it is necessary that 
something should be said on this point, 
there is also great danger that the thing 
may be carried too far. There is no lit- 
erary question which requires more dis- 
crimination, greater nicety of apprehen- 
sion and occasionally more courage. We 
appreciate the latter quality in Mr. Poe; 
it is especially necessary in a country 
which numbers some thousand poets, and 
not one, in the highest sense, worthy the 
name among them all, It is something 
for a man to encounter so formidable an 
opposition in this day of newspapers and 
public opinion, when the opportunities for 
the gratification of a whim or prejudice, 
to say nothing of malice and disappointed 
hate, are so ready at hand. Yet it is 
necessary that a man should respect him- 
self and tell the truth. Occasionally critics 
are found in this predicament. Of all 
pursuits in the world we know of none 
more humiliating, more dastardly, or less 
comfortable to an honest mind than the 
aimless, shifling, puffing, practice of lit- 
erature as a poor, mean, good natured 
thing to live by from day to day, impart 
complacency to a certain number of fools, 
and persecute a certain number of sup- 
posed enemies. The more noble the call- 
ing, the greater the temptation to assume 
it hypocritically, and the more prompt 
should be the reckoning. It is for the in- 
terest of literature that every man who 
writes should show his honesty and not 
bring letters into contempt. If in doing 
this he should happen to fall on the other 
side of harshness or rudeness—provided 
he do not sin from ignorance or wanton- 
ness, or self-sufficiency—let him be par- 
doned, for it is better both for the cause of 
truth and virtue that this should be the 
case than that a man should be always 
dull and complaisant. As an exercise of 
the intellect let us have now and then a 
little witty asperity; as a relief to the 
heart let us keep up an antagonism with 
Sin and vent our indignation loudly, 
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Freedom of speech is the pride of Eng- 
lishmen—may it never be said of us, that 
we have neither virtue to give birth to or 
endure a sound hearty Satirist. 

For the other side of the matter, while 
criticism should be free, clear and loud, 
if we would ever arrive at excellence—it 
should always be just; nay it should lean 
toward merit, and protect and kindle the 
faintest spark of promise. A charge of 
Plagiarism is a very serious one and 
should not be lightly uttered. It is a 
word which has a taint in it of dishonesty, 
and will be resisted to the death. In the 
eases employed by Mr. Poe, a gentler 
word might be substituted to advantage. 
In the discussion of these topics there are 
always a great many preliminary distinc- 
tions, to be settled by demurrer and argu- 
ment, before the case can be fairly de- 
termined. Plagiarism may be anything 
from downright theft, according to the 
original signification of the word, steal- 
tng people’s children and as a necessary 
concomitant disguising them, to the most 
harmless and permissible familiarity with 
them. The vilest plagiarist on record re- 
duced the system to an art, and his name 
is recorded by D’Israeli. This grave prose 
writer seems entirely unconscious of a 
pun, but he tells us the name of this mis- 
creant was Richesource. He was the 
very Machiavelli of dishonest authorship ; 
a bawd to weak minds and empty heads, 
teaching fools how to shuffle and trans- 
Spose and translate another man’s writ- 
ings into their own. What an interval 
between the paltry tricks of a Riche- 
source, and the subtle associations of a 
Shakspeare. Yet both these extremes and 
all shades of difference between pass 
commonly for plagiarism. One of the two 
or three anecdotes we have of Shakspeare 
isan authentic one, which relates a con- 
versation in which Alleyn the player and 
founder of Dulwich College, accuses him 
—Shakspeare—of stealing the address to 
the Players in Hamlet. He had said the 
very same things to him in conversation ! 

Is a man to be forbidden to write every- 
thing that he hears or sees or reads—for 
you might as well forbid the impulses de- 
rived from conversation or observation as 
those from books, In the former cases, 
which generally go scot-free, the impulses 
may be quicker and more tangible. If this 
Were carried out, few men of the present 
day would write at all. Literature would 
be left to Shakspeares and to Miltons— 
but these too have not been exempt from 
the charge. 

There is a bastard originality, which is 
more spurious than sheer commonplace— 
the artifices of a man, for instance, who 
dresses up his thoughts with bits of tinsel 
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and forced exaggerations, simply to dis- 
guise them. 

Sincerity is at the bottom of true origi- 
nality. Words are weapons which can- 
not be used without strength and vigor. 
What matters it, if sometime in the heat 
of the battle, the author snatches another 
man’s sword, his language, and deals a 
hearty blow with it? Wordsworth is 
surely an original writer, if he is any- 
thing, yet he states, according to a pas- 
sage in Hare’s * Guesses at Truth,” that 
he had always found his thoughts (after- 
wards) in other writers, and upon one oc- 
easion when he had written something 
which he thought “new,” he had found 
it the next day in socommon an author as 
Boyle. 

But we may take the case of known 
plagiarists—authors who have been taken 
in the act. Sterne is as noted a thief as 
any on record. His sermons he stole 
from Bishop Hall; his moraliziog from 
Montaigne and Bacon; his wit from Ra- 
belais, and courageous robber that he 
was, @ passage on plagiarism itself from 
old Burton’s “ Anatomy of Melancholy.” 
Yet there is nothing more unquestionable 
than that Sterne’s sermons are as unlike 
Hall’s as possible; that Burton had no 
conception of the fineness of touch in 
Tristram Shandy, and that Rabelais him- 
self would be delighted with the novelty 
of his own garments if he could see them 
on the back of the Sentimentalist. Dr. 
Ferriar, a witty physician, exposed all 
these things in a delightful book which 
holds a permanent place in the library— 
which we read alongside of Sterne him- 
self. Yet who thinks the less of the 
* Journey in France,” or of “My Father,” 
or “ Uncle Toby,” or “ Corporal Trim ?” 
We admire Dr. Ferriar for his learning, 
and pleasant mode of communicating it, 
and Sterne for a thousand things—just as 
the future connoisseur in American lite- 
rature will rejoice in the acumen of Mr. 
Poe, and the picturesqueness of Mr. Long- 
fellow. 

Gray is another example of an author 
who borrowed largely. In Mitford’s edi- 
tion of his poems nearly every line of the 
Elegy has its parallel in an ancient or 
modern author. Some passages are trans- 
ferred bodily, and there is no end of the 
phrases worked in Mosaic. One tenth of 
the evidence would damn a contemporary 
author. Yet Gray’s Elegy is his own 
—every line of it, for it is pervaded by his 
own spirit—and there is no poem more 
read or more enjoyed in English litera- 
ture. What are the notes of critics against 
the “adamant” of genius—the fire and 
the feelings of Gray ? 

Pope, somewhere, we believe, in his 
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letters says, the Old Poets are very good 
to—steal from. His Christian’s Dying 
Address to his Soul, is taken wholesale 
from Flatman, an old writer, whose name 
as an accuser he might have thought 
would have rendered the man harmless in 
any court where the English language 
was spoken. But not so. Flatman lives 
on the immortality of Pope—a fly pre- 
served in his amber, 
Not that the thing was either rich or rare, 
One wondered how the Devil it got there. 

Much more might be said on this sub- 
ject—which we should regret to see “ put 
down” in literature by any force or col- 
lusion. It is one of the fair tests of 
authorship. Does a writer borrow? If 
so, how often and what? Has he any 
excellence beside ? This matter of Pla- 
giarisms should be an open question—not 
handled wantonly or illiberally, but with 
a reverence for Truth. As we have sug- 
gested, it is a very nice matter for Criti- 
cism, but it should be fearlessly encoun- 
tered, otherwise our libraries will be over- 
run with pretenders and mountebanks. 





REV. SYDNEY SMITH. 
* Behold the fatal day arrive! 

* How is the Dean.’—* He's just alive.’ 

Now the departing prayer is read ; 

He hardly breathes—the Dean is dead. 

Ow tne Deatu or Dr. Swirr. 
It is now some months past,* since we 

bore our testimony to the many merits of 
Sydney Smith as a man, a wit, a reformer, 
and remembering the cheerfulness of his 
old age, we called down upon him the 
blessing of a long life, with full permis- 
sion to write as many American and Duff 
Green letters as he pleased, provided al- 
ways they were as witty asthefirst. The 
spectacle of an old man, triumphing over 
age, and with a few strokes of his pen in his 
study ruffling one halfthe world, was some- 
thing cheerful to look upon. “ For many 
years,” said we, ‘‘ may he be another proof 
of the long life that is nourished by a 
quick and fruitful intellect.” Dis aliter 
visum. Sydney Smith has gone to join 
the wits of the past, the shades of Swift 
and Sterne and Echard, and South and 
Fuller, his great clerical predecessors. 
Lord John Russell shall now rest in 
peace; Sir Robert Peel no more be 
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pricked by theCanon’s pen, and the drab- 
colored men of Pennsylvania pass quietly 
over to history. But it will long be re- 
membered that such things were, and the 
name of Sydney Smith point many a 
frequent aphorism in the annals of Wit. 

We have no particular accounts of the 
death of Sydney Smith ; whether, like Sir 
Thomas More and Rabelais, he jested in 
articulo mortis, we know not, but this we 
may venture to say, that had he lived afew 
days longer, to hear of the first payment 
of Philadelphia dividends, it would have 
cost him his quip, though he had died for 
it. It wasa poetic adjustment of the little 
drama of life, by which the curtain fell in 
time to leave his great jokes immaculate 
and entire. How many invitations might he 
have received from interest-paying Penn- 
sylvanians had he lived, to keep that cele- 
brated promise, and appear at the bar of 
the Senate in the plumeopicean robe! 
**to suffer Conscript Jonathans to trickle 
over him the few drops of tar—to stand ar- 
rayed in those penal plumes in which the 
vanquished reasoner of the transatlantic 
world does homage to the physical supe- 
riority of his opponents!” Alas! poor 
Yorick! Many will miss him—those who 
grow weary under long evangelical dis- 
courses, will sigh for his brief pointed 
eloquence at St. Paul’s ; the men who 
lived upon his jokes will thirst for his wit, 
and American travellers will long for his 
hospitality — for be it known, Sydney 
Smith was a hospitable man, and a great 
friend of Americans individually, though 
he had his own notions of an insolvent 
state in the abstract. We have heard of 
his kind reception of many who will 
treasure his name. 

Now that he is dead the jackals of 
literature will pounce upon. his remains, 
for the newspapers, and we shall, doubt- 
less, have many very readable articles, 
Recollections of the late Sydney Smith,” 
« Hours with Peter Plymley,® &e., &e.— 
then the man wil] be handed over to the 
biographers, a new chapter will be added, 
and a rare one to Joe Miller, some half 
dozen volumes will take their chosen 
place in the library, and our children will 
read of him as we do of Swift and Rabe- 
lais. 





NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


THE regular monthly meeting of the His- 
torical Society was held at their rooms in 
the University of the City of New York 
on Tuesday evening, 4thult, The Society 
was called to order by Lieut. Gov. 
Bradish, the first Vice President, in the 
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absence of Mr. Gallatin, the President. 
On taking the chair, Mr, Bradish, who 
had been prevented by illness from at- 
tending since his election, addressed the 
society in substance as follows : 
Gentlemen of the Society; Before en- 
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tering upon the duties which you have as- 
signed me, permit me to tender roy cor- 
dial acknowledgments for the unexpected 
honor conferred upon me in my election 
as Vice President of the Society. This 
has been the more flattering from the fact, 
that I had not previously been for some 
time an attendant upon or participator in 
its proceedings. This unearned honor, 
therefore, has been bestowed in generous 
confidence, without a corresponding obli- 
gation on my part. A satisfactory dis- 
charge of it will be the more difficult 
from the ability with which the duties 
have hitherto been performed, but what- 
ever a sincere desire to aid in your labors, 
and an industrious attention to the duties 
of the station may enable me to perform, 
that I can promise—for the rest I must 
throw myself upon your indulgence.” 

The librarian then announced among 
the donations for the month, a valuable 
collection of bibles and testaments from 
the American Bible Society, mostly in 
foreign languages, and several in different 
Indian tongues. Documents of the New 
York Legislature, and of Congress, from 
different gentlemen. Two memorials ad- 
dressed by Miss D. L. Dix, to the legisla- 
tures of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 
on the subject of Insane Asylums, from 
the authoress, and a deposit of forty-seven 
volumes of the late New York American 
from Charles King, Esq., its editor. 

Among new nominations was that of 
the Hon. James K. Polk, virtule officii, an 
honorary member. 

Mr. Jay, Domestic Corresponding Sec- 
retary, next read communications from 
the following gentlemen—from Dr. J. P. 
Kirtland, of Cleaveland, Ohio; from Wm. 
A. Whitehead, Esq. Corresponding Secre- 
tary of the New Jersey State Historical 
Society, announcing the formation of that 
Institution, and transmitting a list of its 
officers—from George Johnston, of Lake 
Michigan, Grand Traverse Bay, with a 
translation from the Indian Dialect, of the 
etymology and tradition of the word 
* Osawgenong,”—the land of the Sacs, 
and from whence the river derives its 
name, signifying the sortie of the Foxes or 
Sacs—from Mr. Rufus W. Griswold, of 
Philadelphia, acknowledging his election 
as a corresponding member—and letters, 
from the Honorable Moses G. Leonard, 
J. Phillips Pheonix, W. B. Maclay, 
Thomas J. Patterson; and Wm. J. Hub- 
bell, in reply to certain resolutions passed 
by the Society at the last meeting request- 
ing the co-operation of the members from 
New York, in the passage through the 
House of Representatives, of the * Act to 
establish the Smithsonian Institute for 
the increase and diffusion of knowledge 
among men.”—The letter from three 
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members expressed their hearty concur. 
rence in the object of the bill—but their 
fear that it would be impossible to reach 
it the present session. 

Mr. Jay announced the recent decease, 
at Seville, of Mr. Ek. Champion Bacon, of 
Litchfield, Connecticut, a corresponding 
member of the Society, and appropriate 
resolutions were thereupon passed. 

The Executive Committee, through 
their chairman, reported upon the nomi- 
nations referred to them, and the follow- 
ing gentlemen were elected : 

Resident Members—George B. De For- 
rest, Oliver De Forrest, Edward D. Nel- 
son, Andrew W. Green, J. J. Bowden, 
George P. Nelson, David E. Bartlett, 
Jacob Van Nostrand, Stephen Hyatt, 
Morris Barker, Thomas R. Gerry. 

Mr. Wetmore, on behalf of the Exe- 
cutive Committee, laid upon the table the 
new volume of the Proceedings of the 
Society for the past year, with an Appen- 
dix, embracing Mr. Broadhead’s Oration, 
and the speeches at the late celebration of 
their fortieth Anniversary. This volume, 
containing upwards of 300 pages, like 
those which have been previously pub- 
lished from the press of the Historical 
Society, under the direction of the Execu- 
tive Committee, is characterized no less 
by its excellent typography and execution, 
than its intrinsic value. It will be for 
sale at Messrs. Bartlett & Welford’s, 
Broadway. 

On- motion of the Domestic Correspond- 
ing Secretary, it was Resolved, That this 
Society have learned with sincere pleasure 
the formation of the New Jersey State 
Historical Society, and tender to that In- 
stitution their cordial congratulations and 
fiiendly services. 

Resolved, That the Librarian be direct- 
ed to forward to the New Jersey State 
Historical Society, copies of all the col- 
lections and proceedings of this Society, 
and also any duplicates, documents, books 
or pamphlets, bearing upon the history of 
the country, which may be spared from its 
collections. 

Prof. Robinson in continuation read the 
posthumous paper of the late Col. Stone, 
commenced at the last meeting, prefacing 
it with a few remarks on the character of 
the author. The subjectof Indian or ab- 
original archeology was briefly treated of, 
with notices of the researches and labors 
of Henry R. Schoolcraft, Henry Wheaton, 
and others. 

Mr. D. D. Field introduced, with a few 
remarks, a resolution proposing a com- 
mittee for the purpose of restoring the In- 
dian names to localities in the United 
States. Mr. Field, Mr. Schoolcraft, and 
Mr. Hoffman were appointed such com 
mittee. 
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